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CRITICAL    INTRODUCTION. 


The  pallor  of  the  poet's  fading  health  casts  an  un- 
earthly light  upon  the  poems  of  1838.  From  "The 
Seraphim,"  opening  the  volume,  to  "The  Weakest 
Thing  "  and  "  The  Pet  Name,"  closing  it,  they  are 
faint  with  disillusionment,  struggled  against  mightily, 
but  with  an  angel's  wresding,  by  muscles  purely  spirit- 
ual. The  desolation  of  her  future,  mirrored  in  her  lyri- 
cal emotionality,  is  triumphed  over  only  as  the  rainbow 
triumphs  over  the  drench  of  dismal  rains,  by  an  arc  of 
ephemeral  hue  whose  flying  feet  barely  touch  the  earth 
for  the  base  it  needs  must  have  there. 

Her  spirit  had  flung  itself,  artist-like,  too  vehe- 
mently into  her  dreams  of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life  and 
of  her  own  achievement  through  them  not  to  feel  with 
a  sense  of  tragic  collapse  the  sombre  **  No"  of  a  fatal 
disease,  to  be  feared  as  a  mask  of  Death  itself. 

The  *'  Romaunt  of  Margret  "  is  the  exquisite  fruit 
of  that  weird  dread.  The  high  quality  of  her  lyrical 
gift  is  indicated  by  the  creative,  impersonal  way  in 
which  she  has  made  use  in  it  of  an  emotional  expe- 
rience too  like  her  own  not  to  have  sprung  therefrom, 
and  yet  here  so  graciously  veiled  and  muffled  with 
robes  of  alien  glamor  that  it  has,  we  believe,  not  been 
pointed  out  before  how  Elizabeth  must  have  been  the 
painter's  manikin,  serving  as  first  model  for   Margret. 

To  the  poet  herself,  as   to   the   Margret  of  her  Ro- 
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maunt,  came  the  Shadow.  Nature,  ungenial,  "  ab- 
sorbed from  her  living  things,"  treated  her  trusting 
heart,  like  Margret's,  with  a  passing  faith.  Through  no 
motion  of  hers,  the  motion  of  the  course  of  life  toward 
the  steadfast  doom  —  death  —  brought  that  "  shaking 
without  wind"  which  parted  herself  from  herself,  and 
erected  it  before  her  own  awe-struck  eyes  as  a  self 
having  power  to  draw  its  other  self  after  it  resistlessly. 
Is  there  any  other  expression  in  literature  of  the  vam- 
pire love  of  the  bodiless  mortal  part  of  being  for  the 
intelligent  part  of  being,  still  clinging  to  the  flesh  for 
the  joys  to  be  gained  through  its  mediation,  so  fasci- 
nating in  its  suggestion,  so  limpid  in  its  figurativeness 
as  this  ?  — 

"  *  Am  I  not  like  to  thee  ? ' 

The  voice  was  calm  and  low, 
And  between  each  word  you  might  have  heard 

The  silent  forests  grow; 
'  The  like  may  sway  the  like  ; 

By  which  mysterious  law 
Mine  eyes  from  thine  and  my  lips  from  thine 
The  light  and  breath  may  draw.' 
Margret,  Margret." 

The  hold  on  life  through  the  love  of  others  in  life, 
—  for  the  sake  of  a  peculiarly  loved  brother's  love,  a 
cherished  little  sister's,  a  fondly  proud  father's,  — these 
are  all  longing  snatches  at  the  life  about  to  elude  Mar- 
gret which  must  have  quivered  through  the  outstretched 
fingers  of  her  own  actual  experience  ;  but  the  romantic 
transmutation  of  it  all  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  this 
perfectly  rounded  little  ballad,  so  symmetrically  shut  in 
between  the  dove-gray  pair  of  wings  of  the  opening  and 
the  closing  stanzas,  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  transmuta- 
tion. There  are  no  subjective  tear-marks,  no  slavish 
spasms  of  selfish  fists. 
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Other  lyrics  of  this  volume  arc  not  so  spherically- 
complete  in  structure  when  equally  impersonal  phases 
of  the  theme  her  song  now  mainly  chimes  to  —  death's 
masterhold  on  life  and  love. 

"  Isobel's  Child"  lies  even  farther  away  from  the 
poet's  direct  experience.  It  is  near  it  in  its  general  il- 
lustration of  the  struggle  of  human  love  against  the  im- 
passive wisdom  of  death,  until  it  learns  to  settle  quietly 
into  a  spiritual  wisdom  all  human,  all  its  own.  Al- 
though "  Isobel's  Child  "  has  been  a  more  popular 
poem,  it  has  been  so  for  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  reason, 
because  it  was  more  diffuse  as  well  as  because  it  was 
more  human  ;  because  it  could,  therefore,  be  understood 
more  easily  by  dull  fancies,  as  well  as  because  its 
appeal  was  more  social. 

In  "The  Island  "  the  wilful  fancy  luxuriates  in  a 
delicately-painted  earthly  paradise.  Pains  are  ad- 
mitted in  it  by  her  wise  sense  of  the  depth  necessary 
to  human  pleasure.  But  these  pains  are  idealized  — 
they  serve  like  tears  "  to  prove  excess  in  pleasure  or 
in  love."  In  being  made  thus  daintily  full  of  charm 
the  contrast  is  the  sharper  with  the  fatal  waking  from 
the  dream,  which  is  the  issue  of  the  fancy,  and  the 
dominating  of  the  larger  will  of  God  over  the  lesser 
will  of  the  dreamer,  which  is  its  moral.  But  the  story 
of  the  artistic  dexterity  of  this  little  poem  is  not  folly 
told  with  this  much  being  observed.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  conception  of  the  dream  of  an  island 
and  of  its  fading  before  fact  is  symbolically  employed 
as  a  metaphor  for  an  isolated  idealism.  And  the 
image  is  led  to  a  fitting  outflow  of  the  design  in  the 
breaking  of  such  an  anti-real  dream  with  morning 
light  : 
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"And  who  would  murmur  and  misdoubt 
When  God's  great  sunrise  finds  him  out?" 

It  affords  a  good  example  of  the  spell  the  poet's 
artistry  imparts  in  greatening  what  would  be  a  meagre 
moral  experience  if  flatly  put.  As  it  is,  the  larger 
meaning  flowing  from  the  image  glorifies  the  whole 
and  gives  it  horizon. 

The  ''Deserted  Garden"  is  another  instance  of 
poetic  use  of  thin  material.  It  has  the  persuasive- 
ness due  to  an  adorning  handling  that  would  have  re- 
paid experiences  any  beggar  boy  could  have  been 
richer  in  than  our  secluded  gifted  poet  was.  With 
much  the  same  charm  it  runs  similarly  at  the  end  to 
an  ethical  lesson  more  baldly  put.  Neither  is  this  les- 
son, however,  without  the  artistic  justification  of  an 
image  consistent  with  the  implied  symbol  of  the  garden. 
The  careless  happy  youngster  seeking  naught  but  her 
own  will  in  the  garden  lifts  her  face  when  the  graver, 
meeker  thoughts  come,  in  recognition  of  a  larger  will, 
because  she  is  reminded  "how  earth's  greenest  place 
the  color  draws  from  Heaven."  So,  again,  by  such 
an  apt  and  congruent  figure  as  this  of  the  color  of 
growing  things  being  dependent  on  light  from  above, 
she  saves  her  almost  abnormal  piety  from  unduly  irk- 
ing the  reader  and  gilds  the  moral  by  an  artistic  indirec- 
tion darting  a  gleam  beyond  itself 

Such  poems  as  "Night  and  the  Merry  Man," 
"  Man  and  Nature  "  attain  unto  a  semi-cynical  wis- 
dom instead  of  unto  a  meek  moralism,  by  toeans  of  a 
stronger,  almost  hard  conducting  of  her  thought  and 
lyric  design.  This  inward  energy  of  tl^e  reason  which 
these  poems  have  strikes  out  and  challenges  the  eye  to 
honor  them  especially.      But  the  energy  of  the  reason 
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prominent  in  the  last  two  poems  is  unusual  ;  and  most 
of  the  shorter  pieces  in  this  volume  emphasize  in  the 
direct  way  that  the  poems  already  mentioned  avoid  by 
means  of  their  artistic  indirecdon  and  symbolism,  the 
Christian  culture  that  jointly  with  classic  culture  im- 
bued her  mind.  And  the  more  direct  the  emphasis 
the  less  happy   is   the  result,   artistically. 

"The  Soul's  Travelling,"  "Sounds,"  "  Earth  and 
her  Praisers,"  even  the  greatly  admired  "Cowper's 
Grave,"  belong  in  the  same  class,  as  examples  of  the 
fact  that  however  far  away  her  lyric  thoughts  arise,  at 
this  almost  sectarian  period  of  piety  and  depression 
they  gather  like  clouds  from  all  corners  of  her  sky  in 
order  to  blow  towards  one  favored  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass and  to  enforce  a  moral  lesson  expressed  in  doctrin- 
aire fashion. 

Such  Sonnets  as  "The  Two  Sayings,"  "The 
Look,"  "The  Meaning  of  the  Look,"  "Patience 
Taught  by  Nature,"  "  Cheerfulness  Taught  by 
Reason,"  are  as  unmitigatedly  edifying  as  Words- 
worth's similar  effusions  of  the  merely  moral  sense, 
although  often  winning  favor  by  a  sudden  outlet  of  the 
thought  towards  an  effective  climax.  Many  of  the 
poems  of  these  volumes  of  1 844,  and  some  in  the 
publication  of  1850,  derive  thence  an  element  of 
weakness  as  regards  their  present  attractiveness  and 
future  perpetuity,  although  doubtless  this  assisted 
toward  their  popular  vogue  in  England  when  they 
were  first  produced. 

The  strongest  pieces  of  this  period,  in  general,  are 
obviously  not  the  hymns  and  rhymed  moralides,  how- 
ever gracefully  expressed,  but  the  pieces  independent 
of  direct  use  of  either  of  her  two  main  sources  of  in- 
fluence. Christian  and  classic,  —  the  pieces  wherein  she 
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makes  a  free,  fresh  use,  all  her  own,  of  either  or 
both  of  these  sources  of  inspiration,  transmuted  or 
blended   as   best  serves   her  artistic   purpose. 

This  is  not  the  ground  on  which  English  criticism 
of  her  work  has  been  hitherto  based.  It  has  centred 
its  shafts,  not  against  unassimilated  use  of  her  raw  ma- 
terial, but  against  little  traits  of  craftsmanship  incidental 
to  her  work  in  which  her  most  distinctive  originating 
power  may  be  seen  assimilating  her  material,  and  de- 
veloping itself.  These  objectionable  traits  are  not  apt 
to  appear  in  her  less  creative  and  enduring  productions. 
Not  here  are  the  strange  forced  rhythms,  the  wilfully 
extravagant  rhymes,  the  sweet  archaic  words,  the  un- 
usual or  invented  Greek  derivatives  that  star  her  diction 
with  precedents  adopted  from  her  in  every  Webster  or 
Worcester.  These  are  the  signs  of  the  sibyl  against 
which  the  sober-suited  critics  of  her  own  day  pom- 
pously admonished  her,  and  which  critics  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  such  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Gosse, 
loftily  condemn  for  bad  taste. 

A  calm  dangerously  near  the  composure  of  death  or 
dulness  is  sometimes  called  artistic  restraint  by  minds 
incapable  of  catching  fire.  It  is  the  less  exceptionable 
outpourings  of  these  volumes,  both  of  1838  and  1844, 
of  which  French  critics  —  Sarrazin,  for  instance  —  speak 
frankly  as  dragging  us  too  often  into  the  interminable 
plains  of  preach  (''nous  trainent  trop  souvent  dans 
d'interminables  landes  de  preche").  And  it  is  the 
livelier  electric  pieces  of  these  first  volumes  which  are 
open  to  the  reproach  of  revealing  the  Vatic  Muse  in 
the  contortions  of  inspiration,  with  outlandish  words 
of  the  gods  on  her  lips,  and  a  broken  music  thrilling 
through  her  speech. 

The  reproach  is  an  honorable  one.      Better  far,  at 
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any  rate,  such  froth  and  ferment  of  a  magnetic  ecstasy 
than  the  artificial  postures  of  poets  externally  Delsart- 
izing  with  the  studied  grace  easily  attained  and  ad- 
judged by  critical  wits  ;  clearly  better  far  than  the 
correct  and  easy  moments  not  over-wrought  enough 
in  their  subjective  rise,  and,  therefore,  not  compelling 
in  artistic  expression  and  eftect,  which  in  our  poet 
gained  popularity  and  escaped  strictures. 

The  group  of  romantic  ballads,  besides  "The 
Romaunt  of  Margret,"  includes  **The  Romaunt  of 
the  Page"  and  "The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary," 
and  shows  this  original  creative  working  of  a  richer, 
more  stimulating  poetic  wine  than  the  grapes  of  the 
lyric  poet  in  general  have  might  and  must  enough  for 
brewing. 

Rossetti  and  others  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood 
made  modern  ballads,  too,  as  our  poet  has  in  "  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page,"  for  example.  But  her  ballads 
were  first,  and  those  of  her  successors,  sweet  as  they 
are,  are  heavy  with  the  richness  of  actual  noon-day 
trying  in  vain  to  be  fresh  as  morning.  The  marvellous 
quality,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  modern  ballads  of 
our  poet  is  that  they  strike  new  themes.  They  are 
archaic  in  diction  and  suggestion,  yet  in  sentiment 
and  flow  of  story  are  as  dewy  as  if  they  were  originals. 
They  are  miracles  of  sympathetic  reproduction  of  an 
old  ge?ire  in  new  substance. 

Her  most  ambitious  and  peculiar  work,  "  The 
Drama  of  Exile,"  reveals  her  capacity  for  turning 
Christian  lore  into  use  as  material  for  an  original 
myth  and  music.  In  "The  Vision  of  Poets"  she 
blends  poet-lore  and  artistic  aims  with  the  intense 
enthusiasm  characteristic  not  only  of  her  artistic 
temperament  but  of  her   ethical    faith,  till   the  poem 
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glows  like  a  beacon  set  to  light  the  pathway  towards 
all  exalted  poetic  art.  In  "Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship," which  contains  the  latest  work  done  for  either 
of  the  volumes  of  1844,  although  placed  midway  in 
that  issue,  she  ventures  on  a  little  romance-epic  of 
contemporary  manners,  a  pioneering  attempt  that  here 
supremely  signalizes  the  daring  of  her  genius.  In  all 
of  this  work  her  true  self  comes  out ;  and  where  there 
is  most  affluence  of  promise  there  is,  naturally,  some 
confusion,  but  more  life  and  light. 

Love,  as  springing  in  its  capacity  to  save,  out  of  human 
evil,  —  in  the  deification,  that  is,  of  sin  and  suffering 
and  imperfection,  because  implying  spiritual  growth,  — 
this  was  revealed  as  the  inner  significance  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  Crucifixion  to  the  supercelestial  vision  of  Ador 
and  Zerah  in  "The  Seraphim."  It  is  made  mani- 
fest in  its  operations  on  earth  with  far  greater  intellectual 
power  and  poetic  force  in  "A  Drama  of  Exile." 
Not  only  to  the  exiles  from  Eden,  the  pair  represent- 
ative of  all  humanity,  is  it  unveiled,  but  the  gift  it 
must  also  entail  upon  the  blind  forces  of  organic  and 
inorganic  nature,  perforce  included  and  uplifted  in 
man's  train,  is  powerfully  suggested.  Lyric  strength 
and  lyric  beauty  are  fused  in  one  in  these  colossal 
imaginings  of  the  twin  shapes  of  Nature  whose  future 
depends  on  man's  ability  to  uplift  them  with  himself. 
They  wail  their  doom,  and  curse  man,  and  crown  him 
in  successive  strophes,  following  the  unfolding  of  the 
redemptive  plan  of  the  dramatic  song,  with  the  stateli- 
ness  belonging  to  the  Greek  chorus  and  the  rich  involu- 
tion of  meaning  only  possible  to  a  modern  lyre. 

The  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  these  shapes, 
having  "  no  look,  and  yet  an  aspect,"  is  the  wheeling 
out  of  the  void  of  the  phantasms  of  the  Zodiac.      In 
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their  animal  grasp  man  is  henceforth,  since  his  fall, 
bound  about  as  with  a  girdle.  This  grandiose  con- 
ception casts  a  prodigious  contrast  on  the  almost 
tinkling  sweetness  of  the  elfin  songs  of  the  river-spirits, 
flower-spirits,  bird-spirits,  and  all  their  innocent  kin- 
dred of  the  lost  Eden. 

These  wonderful  constituents  of  this  remarkable 
symbolical  rewriting  of  the  Christian  myth  form  but 
the  background  to  an  Eve  and  an  Adam,  who  have 
character  and  human  fibre.  They  are  mutually  com- 
passionate and  genuinely  warm-hearted.  They  carry 
on  the  high  argument  upon  the  divine  scheme  and  its 
implications,  of  course,  but  they  are  personalities  who 
grow  in  feeling  and  intelligence,  while  they  discern, 
interpret,  and  themselves  assist  the  great  plot,  and  not 
mere  well-carved  rigid  peg-heads  upon  which  to  string 
up  sermons  in  folio.  The  poet  herself  said  of  her  Eve, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Home,  that  the  principal  interest 
was  set  on  her  as  the  first  in  the  transgression  — 
•'  *  First  in  the  transgression  '  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again,  because  of  the  tradition,  —  but  first  and 
deepest  in  the  sorrow  nobody  seems  to  have  said,  or,  at 
least,  written  of  as  conceiving." 

Lucifer,  too,  who  was,  as  Taine  well  says,  the  hero 
of  Milton's  epic  of  Eden  and  his  most  concrete  crea- 
tion, is  in  Elizabeth  Barrett's  drama  of  exile  from 
Eden  quite  differently  and  freshly  conceived.  There 
is  movement  in  his  character  and  intelligence,  also, 
as  in  those  of  her  Adam  and  Eve.  From  an  im- 
personation of  the  loftiest  spirit  of  revolt  he  passes 
into  moods  of  malice,  so  penetrating  that  they  illu- 
mine like  the  wit  of  a  caustic  intellect,  throwing  a  light 
of  well-nigh  mastery  upon  the  Divine  scheme,  as  if  it 
were  rather  his  than  God's.      His  understanding  of 
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despair  and  death  and  exile  is,  in  fact,  but  the  lurid 
eclipse  side  of  the  sun  of  glory  which  rays  shining 
floods  of  reconciliation  and  rapture  at  the  end  of  the 
drama  with  the  solution  of  the   plot. 

♦'Where,  in  modern  verse,"  asks  Mr.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  ''is  there  a  more  vigorous  and 
imaginative  episode  than  Lucifer's  remembrance  of  the 
couched  lion  ?  — 

"  ' .    .    .    On  a  mountain-peak 
Half-sheathed  in  primal  woods  and  glittering 
In  spasms  of  awful  sunshine  at  that  hour, 
A  lion  couched,  part  raised  upon  his  paws. 
With  his  calm  massive  face  turned  full  on  thine. 
And  his  mane  listening.     When  the  ended  curse 
Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 
He  sprang  up  rampant  and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 
As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 

Were  dashed  against  his  eyes,  and  roared  so  fierce, 
(Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 
Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear) 
And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 
Such  fast  keen  echoes  crumbling  down  the  vales 
Precipitately,  —  that  the  forest  beasts, 
One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 
Of  savage  and  of  sorrowful  complaint 
Which  trailed  along  the  gorges.     Then,  at  once, 
He  fell  back,  and  rolled  crashing  from  the  height 
Into  the  dusk  of  pines.'  " 

Where  the  taste  of  this  appreciative  critic  has  pre- 
ceded in  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  this  passage  it  is  a 
pleasure  here  to  follow,  and  to  add  that  the  poet  has 
made  this  grandiose  image,  not  merely  an  episode,  but 
an  integral  part  in  her  artistic  design,  an  embodiment  of 
her  dramatic  conception  of  Lucifer  hjmself.  ♦'  That 
lion  is  the  type  of  what  I  am,"  he  tells  Adam,  "and 
as  he  fixed  thee  with  his  full-faced  hate,  and  roared, 
so,  gazing  on   the  face  of  the   Unseen,"   he  compre- 
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hended  and  assisted  doom.  And  from  that  vantage 
ground  Lucifer  is  made  to  proceed  still  further  as  the 
source  of  evil  in  the  drama  to  comprehend  and  assist 
the  ultimate  reconciliation  of  the  doom  with  the  re- 
demption. This  constructive  purpose  appears  first 
at  the  threshold  of  the  piece  when  after  Gabriel  hints 
of  man's  future  and  God's  ability  to  save,  Lucifer 
replies  that  thoughtful  men  shall  discern  "  the  heart 
of  a  lost  angel  in  the  earth."  And  this  prescience  of 
Lucifer  becomes  acquiescence  at  the  close  of  the  plot 
by  a  single  poetic  touch,  delicate,  but  certain,  irresisti- 
ble, —  "  There  is  a  sound  through  the  siletice  as  of 
the  falling  tears  of  an  angel. ' ' 

This  is  the  last  word  of  "  A  Drama  of  Exile."  It 
is  as  ethereal  and  intuitively  creative  as  the  poet's  spir- 
itual insight.  To  catch  this  tone,  one  must  listen  ; 
and  "  A  Drama  of  Exile  "  has  perforce  had  admirers, 
but  few  listeners.  To  listeners  it  is  so  admirable  in 
design,  so  abounding  in  lyric  beauty,  although  lacking 
in  a  unity  incontestablv  emphasizing  the  construction 
and  bearing  it  in  upon  the  mind,  that  it  seems  rather  the 
fault  of  her  readers  than  of  the  poet  if  it  be  thought 
to  fail  in  its  high  aim.  Mr.  Stedman  calls  it  such  a 
failure  as  is  impossible  to  a  small  poet.  It  might  al- 
most be  urged  that  it  is  such  a  success  as  has  not  met 
with  great  acclaim,  because  it  was  not  written  at  the 
ripe  hour  for  appreciation.  As  it  is  said  ot  Shake- 
speare's Juliet  that  it  can  only  be  fitly  acted  when  the 
experience  of  the  actress  is  so  rich  that  she  cannot  fitly 
look  the  part,  so  it  might  be  said  of  such  a  Christian 
drama  as  this  that  it  can  only  be  fitly  appreciated  when 
the  comprehension  of  the  religious  material  it  is  based 
on  has  swerved  a  litde  from  that  more  naive  accepta- 
tion which  would   draw    attention  to  it  readily,   and 
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that   then  it  is  not   so   easy  to  gain  hearers  for  such  a 
theme. 

Besides  "A  Drama  of  Exile,"  two  other  shorter 
pieces,  drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  poet's  religious 
predilections,  ought  to  be  singled  out  as  choice  proofs  of 
the  artistic  possibilities  a  poetic  nature  can  create  out 
of  what  Mr.  Sarrazin  calls  a  faith  "  sermonneuse." 
"The  Sleep  "  and  **  De  Profundis  "  are  lyric  flow- 
ers flaming  atop  of  the  more  commonplace  bush  whereon 
her  other  poems  of  the  same  class  are  but  the  leaves. 
"  De  Profundis,"  although  not  printed  until  the 
**  Last  Poems  "  were  brought  out,  belongs  in  date  of 
composition  to  the  Torquay  period,  when  the  darker 
gloom  of  a  fiercer  grief  than  her  own  illness  and  more 
personal  disappointment  had  caused  her  tinged  the 
emotional  moods  behind  her  lyrical  expression.  The 
weights  of  pain  she  shouldered  then  were  her  anchor  in 
deep  waters  ;  and  the  shouldering  of  them,  which  was 
the  proof  of  her  vitality,  gave  her  renewed  strength  and 
daring  in  theme  and  expression,  as  the  pages  of  the  two 
volumes  of  1 844  increasingly  show.  It  was  like  her  to 
put  into  lyrical  expression  even  that  clarifying,  calming 
process.  And  this  she  seems,  as  concerns  artistry, 
triumphantly  to  do  in  **  De  Profundis,"  whose  very 
refrain,  "And  still  my  days  go  on,"  catches  up  the 
right  echo  of  that  process  with  its  haunting  monotony. 

Her  unerring  gift  for  a  refrain  not  only  musical  in 
itself  but  synthetic  of  the  central  idea,  murmuring  of 
the  song-quality  of  the  whole,  condensing  the  ocean 
in  the  shell,  is  exemplified  again  in  the  refrain  "  He 
giveth  his  Beloved  —  sleep."  When  the  charm  of  the 
lyric,  "The  Sleep,"  is  felti,  the  noble  calm  of  the 
words  of  Socrates  in  "  The  Apology  ' '  recur  to  the  mind 
like  a  kindred  meaning  in  foreign  speech  : 
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"  If  you  suppose  that  there  is  no  consciousness,  but 
a  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  him  who  is  undisturbed  even 
by  the  sight  of  dreams,  death  will  be  an  unspeakable 
gain.  For  if  a  person  were  to  select  the  night  in 
which  his  sleep  was  undisturbed  even  by  dreams 
and  then  were  to  tell  us  how  many  days 
and  nights  he  had  passed  in  the  course  of  his  life  better 
and  more  pleasantly  than  this  one,  I  think  that  any 
man,  I  will  not  say  a  private  man,  but  even  the 
great  king  will  not  find  many  such  days  and  nights. 
Now  if  death  is  like  this,  I  say  that  to  die 
is  gain  ;  for  eternity  is  then  only  a  single  night.  But 
if  death  is  the  journey  to  another  place,  and  there  as 
men  say,  all  the  dead  are,  what  good,  O  my  friends, 
can  be  greater  than  this  ? ' ' 

Not  less  serene  and  chaste  is  the  poet's  thought  of 
the  sleep  of  death.  And  in  warmth,  sweetness,  flow 
of  varied  feeling,  each  stanza  wearing  on  its  patient 
face  with  each  new  mood  a  new  smile,  how  much 
more  flexible  and  alluring  than  that  beautiful  statuesque 
dispassionateness  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  ! 

•'The  Vision  of  Poets"  is  written  in  an  unusual 
and  melodious  octosyllabic  verse  in  stanzas  of  rhyming 
triplets,  like  Tennyson's  ''Two  Voices,"  but  not 
modelled  upon  it,  for  it  was  designed  and  begun  at 
the  beginning  of  her  illness,  before  she  had  seen 
Tennyson's  early  pieces,  although  it  was  not  taken  up 
and  completed  till  1 844.  The  ready  supposition  of 
her  critics  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  Tennyson  is 
somewhat  like  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton's  (in  his 
"  Memorial  "  prefixed  to  an  American  edition  of  her 
poems  in  1862)  that  her  Rosalind  is  an  imitation  of 
Tennyson's  "Elaine"  and  her  "Lady  Geraldine  " 
metre  an    "  unconscious  echo  "  of  Poe's    "  Raven," 
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when  her  Rosalind  of  her  "  Poet's  Vow"  dates  1836 
at  latest,  and  Tennyson's  "  Elaine  "  1859  at  earliest, 
while  "Lady  Geraldine, "  published  in  1844,  and 
begun  earlier,  was  followed  by  Poe's  "Raven"  in 
1845.  Mr.  Tilton,  by  the  way,  also  numbers, 
absurdly  enough,  among  what  he  calls  her  imitations, 
the  opening  of  her  "Lament  for  Adonis"  with 
"nearly  the  same  words  as  Shelley's  Monody  on 
Keats."  Of  course,  Shelley  is  the  only  borrower 
here,  an  intentional  borrower  from  the  same  piece  by 
Bion  which  Miss  Barrett  directly  translates  from  the 
Greek.  Miss  Barrett's  early  critics  betrayed  the  un- 
furnished contemporaneousness  of  their  culture  as  well 
as  of  their  judgment  similarly  when  they  assumed 
she  had  caught  her  refrain  in  "  The  Romaunt  of 
Margret  "  from  Tennyson.  Of  course  the  refrain, 
like  the  metre  of  ''The  Vision,"  was  a  result  of  her 
own  metrical  experimenting  and  born  of  the  same 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  suggestion  afforded 
by  earlier  ballad  writers  as  that  of  which  Tennyson 
also  availed  himself. 

This  "  Vision  "  as  a  whole  is  a  mystical  figuring 
forth  of  life  and  art  considered  as  rich  ministrants  unto 
each  other.  Poetry  is  conceived  of  in  the  widest 
artistic  sense  as  the  spring  of  all  ennobling  energies, 
the  motive  power  of  spiritual  life,  finding  issue  by 
means  of  the  poet's  personality,  through  his  assimilation 
of  deep-reaching  experiences,  —  loneliness,  sorrows, 
harassments  of  the  heart,  agony  of  flesh  and  spirit. 
All  these  are  capable  of  being  turned  by  the  alchemy 
ot  the  poetizing  soul  into  the  wide-blessing  delight- 
someness  of  beauty  and  significance  in  art.  Without 
this  transmutation  of  the  outer  through  the  inner  life, 
the  great  world-harmonies  of  poesy,  flooding  the  inter- 
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spaces  of  the  universe  with  music  and  greatening 
through  the  ages,  would  be  mute. 

The  poet-novice,  whose  soul  "kept  up  too  much 
light  under  his  eyelids  "  for  sleep,  is  led  out  into  the 
night,  through  a  moon-silvered  wood,  by  a  queenly 
lady  riding  "  smooth  as  a  snow-cloud  "  upon  a  white 
palfrey.  She  comes  forth,  she  tells  him,  to  crown  all 
poets  to  their  worth.  Her  office  with  them  and  with 
the  aspirant  whom  she  conducts  through  the  drowsy 
dreamlit  forest  reminds  one  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's 
earlier  "Vision  of  Fame."  Yet  how  much  choicer 
and  more  alluringly  full  of  meaning  the  images,  how 
much  sweeter  the  entanglement  and  e?itrain  of  the 
story  in  its  rhythmic  thread,  the  mere  reading  of  the 
later  poem  after  the  earlier  will  reveal. 

The  word-painting  of  the  symbolical  four  pools  of 
World-detachment,  World's  use.  World's  love.  World's 
cruelty,  whence  the  novice  drinks  successively  at  the 
lady's  bidding,  casts  an  impressionistic  spell  upon  the 
reader,  not  easy  to  account  for,  irresistibly  felt.  The 
monumental  tree  throwing  its  oblique  lifeless  shadow 
in  the  chill  starry  water  of  the  well-nigh  consecrating 
pool  of  World-aloofness  ;  the  sparse  straight  flags,  the 
sullen  lilies,  weary  of  their  state,  that  rest  upon  the 
flat  dull  pool  of  World-utility  ;  the  sickening  white 
slime,  and  flaunting  wind-swept  rushes,  stirring  drearily 
about  the  pool  of  World's  love,  —  all  are  wonderful  for 
subtlety  of  effect  produced  by  so  few  touches  of  the 
brush.  And  the  repulsive,  rancorous  hatefulness  of  the 
pool  of  World's  cruelty,  where  toads  crawl,  bats  cling, 
and  oily  snakes  "strain  hard  against  the  soil,"  is  no- 
where to  be  matched  for  its  suggestiveness  outside  of 
Robert  Browning's  dank  soil  padded  to  a  plash  by 
poisoned  toads  in  **  Childe   Roland."      Remembering 
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the  malignant  bestiality  of  that  "fell  cirque  "  of  his, 
one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  suggestion  that  a  foreglimpse 
of  it  is  given  in  this  **  Vision."  It  is  noticeable  how 
craftily  the  poet  increases  with  each  pool  the  tokens 
of  the  presence  of  life  and  commotion,  and  augments 
the  hideousness  with  each  increase.  First  there  is  a 
statuesque  stillness,  then  a  stately  monotony  of  plant 
life,  the  trace  of  animal  slime  and  fitful  restlessness 
belongs  to  the  third  pool,  to  the  fourth  a  climax  of 
hateful  activity. 

Out  of  the  merely  physical  life  or  death  comes  just 
so  little  comfort  ;  rather  unwholesomeness  and  torture, 
until  the  bright  contagion  of  the  spirit  submitting  to  it, 
as  the  poet-novice  submits  in  drinking  of  the  water, 
confers  upon  it,  through  transmuting  it  to  nobler  uses, 
the  gift  of  higher  life. 

The  beautiful  vision  follows  of  the  mystic  altar,  set 
amid  the  praises  of  the  world  in  a  temple  open  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  thronged  about  by  a  great  com- 
pany of  world  poets.  Their  "  spirits'  vehemence  "  has 
carved  the  stone  of  this  temple  of  genius,  their  souls' 
pulses  have  thrilled  out  from  within  them  into  external 
being  the  concord  which  proceeds  in  great  waves  of 
sound,  echoed  back  to  them  in  greater  volume  and  per- 
sistence from  the  phantasmal  organ  whose  office  is  to 
record  thus  the  acceptation  of  their  life  and  art.  The 
angel  who  plays  it,  by  influence,  not  touch,  sends  out 
their  music  through  it  in  wider  circling  waves  of  louder 
triumphing  harmony  in  sign  of  the  approval  of  the  In- 
finity their  song  has  approached,  and  so  expands  its 
potency  among  men.  , 

The  burden  of  the  poem  thus  far  is  serenely  beauti- 
ful. Suddenly  it  takes  a  cynical  turn.  The  reverse 
side  of  this  message  of  art  to  humanity  is  indicated  in 
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an  admirable  mocking  episode,  wherein,  when  the  :ists 
are  thrown  open  to  the  wide  world  for  whosoever  will 
to  come  and  widen  still  more  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  music,  a  procession  of  minnikin  poets  mouth 
and  mimic  up  the  long-drawn  aisles.  They  want  the 
prize  without  the  price.  And  no  sooner  do  they  catch 
sight  of  the  majestic  company  of  the  Immortals  than 
they  fall  to  imitating  the  trick  of  Homer's  dull  eye- 
balls, Sappho's  set  eyes,  or  Pindar's  gnawing  lip  with 
rushing  words  pent  up  behind  it,  —  the  mere  external 
trick  without  an  inkling  of  the  inner  fire  that  moved 
these  great  ones  each  after  his  own  manner.  When 
the  sovran  angel  of  the  re-echoing  organ  put  to  the 
Immortals  the  consecrating  question, — Are  they  con- 
tent to  be  spent  in  soul  to  the  uttermost,  to  the  end 
that  out  of  their  hearts  world-harmony  be  made  ?  they 
answered,  "Content,"  as  if  they  were  pronouncing 
their  coronation  oath.  But  when  he  put  the  question 
to  these  attitudinizing  poetlings,  they  answered  pertly, 
and  paled  away  beneath  the  scorn  of  the  Immortals  as 
if  they  had  not  been. 

The  salt  humor  of  this  satire  upon  the  pseudo-poets 
is  rich  with  witty  detail,  adding  greatly  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  a  poem  whose  beauty  would  alone  distinguish 
it.  The  beauty  and  the  liveliness  together  make  it  one 
of  the  most  incisive  poems  upon  poetic  art  that  true 
poet  ever  made. 

The  portraits,  too,  of  the  world-poets,  sketched  in 
the  space  of  a  miniature  with  the  breadth  of  a  fresco, 
are  skill  and  insight  blent  in  one  stroke.  In  them  she 
has  put  the  express  essence  of  her  quiet  years  of  sym- 
pathetic communion  with  the  lore  of  genius. 

"Let  me  sav,"  wrote  Robert  Browning  to  Eliza- 
beth  Barrett,  early  in  their  acquaintance,  "  how   per- 
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feet,  absolutely  perfect,  are  those  three  or  four  pages 
in  the  *  Vision  '  which  present  the  poets  —  a  line,  a 
few  words,  and  the  man  there,  —  one  twang  of  the 
bow,  and  the  arrowhead  in  the  white  —  Shelley's 
'  white  ideal  all  statue  blind  '  is  —  perfect  —  how 
can  I  coin  words  ?  And  dear  deaf  old  Hesiod  —  and 
—  all,  all." 

The  ''Conclusion"  appended  to  the  "Vision," 
lyrically  sweet  as  it  is,  is  structurally  an  over-elabora- 
tion of  the  theme.  Its  artistic  redundance  is  a  sign,  it 
may  be,  of  the  immaturity  as  yet  of  the  poet  herself, 
although  the  poem  proper  is  so  victorious  a  witness  of 
her  rapidly  ripening  power. 

Neither  in  the  divinely  philosophic  imaginings  ot 
"The  Drama  of  Exile,"  nor  in  the  inventive  quaint- 
ness  of  the  group  of  ballad-lyrics,  nor  yet  in  the  poetic 
insight  and  creative  passion  of  "  The  Vision  of  Poets," 
did  the  alert  attention  the  volumes  of  1 844  aroused  in 
the  public  find  its  centre  of  attraction,  but  in  the  fresh 
aliveness  of"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship."  Landor, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Carlyle,  from  their  three  opposite 
quarters  of  taste,  alike  revelled  in  it,  and  the  general 
public,  from  its  fourth  quarter,  took  to  it  as  if  it  were 
a  litde  current  romance.  So  indeed  it  was,  in  poetic 
disguise,  —  a  piquant  presence  in  a  pink  domino  of 
becoming  verse,  flashing  looks  behind  the  mask  at 
times  as  from  the  unconcealable  eyes  of  the  magnetic 
muse  herself. 

It  was  her  intention  to  write,  she  told  Robert 
Browning  a  year  later,  a  poem  completely  modern, 
"  running  into  the  midst  of  conventions,  rushing  into 
drawing-rooms ' '  where  the  angels  of  poesy  fear  to  tread, 
and  speaking  the  truth,  as  she  conceived  it,  plainly. 
For     this     "novel-poem,"      accomplished     later     in 
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"Aurora  Leigh,"  "Lady  Gcraldine  "  is  the  first 
draft.  And  it  deserves  treasuring,  not  for  that  only, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  personal  and  artistic  triumph  it 
betokens  over  the  depression  and  spiritual  subjugation 
of  this  period  of  her  life,  over  the  shut-up  conditions 
doing  their  utmost  to  blunt  her  adventurous  creative- 
ness  and  sleek  down  her  classless  enthusiasms. 

Metrically  it  is  a  little  uneven,  but  the  unevenness 
is  appropriate  and  life-like,  the  long  pulsing  line  intui- 
tively the  right  sort  of  one  for  the  romantic  confi- 
dences of  Bertram.  She  reveals  her  intention  as  to 
the  verse  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kenyon  when  she  reminds 
him  that  she  does  not  think  it  so  rough  as  it  appears, 
for  the  apparent  roughness  is  caused  by  "  that  playing 
at  ball  with  the  pause  ' '  which  enabled  her  to  attain 
the  variety  she  desired.  She  comments  in  the  same 
letter  —  led  to  it  very  interestingly  by  talk  of  "  Lady 
Geraldine  "  (in  "Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing," Vol.  i.,  p.  204)  — on  Mr.  Kenyon's  claim  that 
Tennyson  in  "  Locksley  Hall  "  had  done  what  she 
proposed  to  do  in  the  yet  unwritten  "  Aurora  Leigh," 
that  is,  make  a  longer  poem,  like  "  Lady  Gerald- 
ine," embracing  the  conventions,  manners,  and  aspect 
of  modern  life.  She  says  she  then  half  agreed  with 
him,  but  now  on  looking  again  at  Tennyson's  poem 
realizes  that  **  noble,  passionate,  full"  as  it  is  in 
other  ways,  in  "that  way"  it  does  little,  and  she 
points  out  that  there  is  "no  modern  allusion  except  in 
the  grand  general  adjuration  to  the  *  Mother-Age  '  and 
no  approach  to  the  treatment  of  a  conventionality." 
In  modern  allusions,  even  "  Lady  Geraldine,"  already 
written,  was  rich,  and  she  might  well  have  claimed 
a  poet-pioneer's  laurels  for  her  "  majestical  white 
horses"  driven  out  from  clouds  of  steam,  or  a  poet- 
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prophet's  mantle  of  honor  for  her  foreknowing  de- 
scription of  the  cable  as  **one  hot  electric  breath," 
wrapping    **  the  globe  intensely." 

"  As  for  her  story,"  says  Mr.  Stedman(in  his  "  Vic- 
torian Poets,"  pp.  1 30—1  3  I  ),  "she  only  succeeded  in 
showing  how  meanly  a  womanish  fellow  might  act 
when  enamored  of  one  above  him  in  social  station, 
and  that  the  heart  of  a  man  possessed  of  healthy  self- 
respect  was  something  she  had  not  yet  found  out.  Her 
Bertram  is  a  dreadful  prig,  who  cries,  mouths,  faints 
like  a  school -girl,  allowing  himself  to  eat  the  bread  of 
the  Philistines,  and  betray  his  sense  of  inequality,  and 
upon  whom  Lady  Geraldine  certainly  throws  herself 
away.      He  is  a  libel  upon  the  whole  race  of  poets." 

True  as  the  criticism  is  from  the  ideal  standpoint, 
is  it  not  in  the  air  a  little  from  the  standpoint  of  feu- 
dalistic  England  ?  The  poet  has  set  her  hero's  feet 
solidly  upon  the  land  of  rank  and  landed  proprietor- 
ship ;  and  perhaps  if  he  were  more  admirable  in  the 
respect  Mr.  Stedman  criticises  he  would  be  more 
priggish  and  unlikely. 

Mr.  Stedman's  observation  is  perhaps  calculated  a 
litde  too  firmly  from  an  American  meridian,  and 
already  in  our  somewhat  anglicized  America  of  the 
year  1900  would  be  juster  if  accommodated  to  Green- 
wich. Not  even  a  democrat,  least  of  all  one  who  is 
also,  as  Bertram  was,  a  sensitive  man  of  genius  imagina- 
tively alive  to  other  standpoints  than  his  own,  can 
keep  himself  so  far  above  his  environment  that  he  will 
never  topple  into  its  sphere  of  influence,  so  as  not  to 
feel,  however  he  may  resent  and  disown  its  injustice,  the 
social  effectiveness  of  other  measures  of  human  worth 
than  character,  or  even  than  intellect  in  a  land  which, 
like  England,  has  never  abandoned  social  feudalism. 
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The  poem  is  but  slight  in  character  development  ; 
its  attractiveness  consists  mainly  in  its  flashes  ot  human 
vividness,  its  true  feeling,  its  free  poetic  grace. 

It  must  always  be  a  shining  mark  in  the  poetry  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  because  of  the  bold  epic 
fling  toward  the  modern  her  lyric  genius  takes  in  it, 
outward-bound  with  all  a  sailor's  breeziness  from  the 
wind-tight  litde  haven  of  subjective  verse  wherein  her 
daring  genius  seemed  likely  to  be  mewed  forever. 
*'I  regard  it,"  says  Mr.  Stedman,  "as  an  illustration 
of  the  greater  freedom  and  elegance  to  which  her 
poetic  faculty  had  now  attained,  and  as  her  first  open 
avowal,  and  a  brave  one  in  England,  of  the  democracy 
which  generous  and  gifted  spirits,  the  round  world 
over,   are  wont  to  confess." 

Charlotte   Porter. 
Helen  A.    Clarke. 
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(  Continued. ) 

THE    ROMAUNT    OF    MARGRET. 

"  Can  my  affections  find  out  nothing  best, 
But  still  and  still  remove  ?  "  —  Quarles. 


I  PLANT  a  tree  whose  leaf 

The  yew-tree  leaf  will  suit  ; 
But  when  its  shade  is  o'er  you  laid. 

Turn  round  and  pluck  the  fruit. 
Now  reach  my  harp  from  off  the  wall 

Where  shines  the  sun  aslant ; 
The  sun  may  shine  and  we  be  cold  ! 
O  hearken,  loving  hearts  and  bold. 

Unto  my  wild  romaunt.  9 

Margret,  Margret. 


Sitteth  the  fair  ladye 
Close  to  the  river  side 
Which  runneth  on  with  a  merry  tone 
Her  merry  thoughts  to  guide  : 
It  runneth  through  the  trees. 
It  runneth  by  the  hill, 
Nathless  the  lady's  thoughts  have  found 
A  way  more  pleasant  still. 

Margret,  Margret. 
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The  night  is  in  her  hair  : 

And  giveth  shade  to  shade, 
And  the  pale  moonlight  on  her  forehead  white 
Like  a  spirit's  hand  is  laid  ; 
Her  lips  part  with  a  smile 
Instead  of  speakings  done  : 
I  ween,  she  thinketh  of  a  voice. 
Albeit  uttering  none. 


Margret,  Margret. 


All  little  birds  do  sit 

With  heads  beneath  their  wings  :  30 

Nature  doth  seem  in  a  mystic  dream. 
Absorbed  from  her  living  things  : 
That  dream  by  that  ladye 
Is  certes  unpartook. 
For  she  looketh  to  the  high  cold  stars 
With  a  tender  human  look. 

Margret,  Margret. 


The  lady's  shadow  lies 
Upon  the  running  river ; 
It  lieth  no  less  in  its  quietness,  40 

For  that  which  resteth  never  : 
Most  like  a  trusting  heart 
Upon  a  passing  faith. 
Or  as  upon  the  course  of  life 

The  steadfast  doom  of  death. 

Margret,  Margret. 
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The  lady  doth  not  move, 
The  lady  doth  not  dream, 
Yet  she  seeth  her  shade  no  longer  laid 

In  rest  upon  the  stream  :  50 

It  shaketh  without  wind. 
It  parteth  from  the  tide. 
It  standeth  upright  in  the  cleft  moonlight. 
It  sitteth  a:  her  side. 

Margret,  Margret. 


Look  in  its  face,  ladye, 

And  keep  thee  from  thy  swound  ; 
With  a  spirit  bold  thy  pulses  hold 
And  hear  its  voice's  sound  : 
For  so  will  sound  thy  voice  60 

When  thy  face  is  to  the  wall. 
And  such  will  be  thy  face,  ladye. 

When  the  maidens  work  thy  pall. 

Margret,  Margret. 


"  Am  I  not  like  to  thee  ?  " 
The  voice  was  calm  and  low. 
And  between  each  word  you  might  have  heard 
The  silent  forests  grow  ; 
"  The  like  may  sway  the  like ;  " 

By  which  mysterious  law  70 

Mine  eyes  from  thine  and  my  lips  from  thine 
The  light  and  breath  may  draw. 

Margret,  Margret. 
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'*  My  lips  do  need  thy  breath. 
My  lips  do  need  thy  smile. 
And  my  pallid  eyne,  that  light  in  thine 
Which  met  the  stars  erewhile  : 
Yet  go  with  light  and  life 
If  that  thou  lovest  one 
In  all  the  earth  who  loveth  thee  80 

As  truly  as  the  sun. 

Margret,  Margret." 


Her  cheek  had  waxed  white 
Like  cloud  at  fall  of  snow  ; 
Then  like  to  one  at  set  of  sun. 
It  waxed  red  also  ; 
For  love's  name  maketh  bold 
As  if  the  loved  were  near  : 
And  then  she  sighed  the  deep  long  sigh 

Which  cometh  after  fear.  90 

Margret,  Margret. 


"  Now,  sooth,  I  fear  thee  not  — 
Shall  never  fear  thee  now  !  " 
(And  a  noble  sight  was  the  sudden  light 
Which  lit  her  lifted  brow. ) 
"  Can  earth  be  dry  of  streams. 
Or  hearts  of  love  ?  "    she  said  ; 
"  Who  doubteth  love,  can  know  not  love  : 

He  is  already  dead."  99 

Margret,  Margret. 
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"I  have  "...    and  here  her  lips 
Some  words  in  pause  did  keep. 
And  gave  the  while  a  quiet  smile 
As  if  they  paused  in  sleep,  — 
**  I  have   ...    a  brother  dear, 
A  knight  of  knightly  fame  ! 
I  broidered  him  a  knightly  scarf 
With  letters  of  my  name 

Margret,  Margret. 


"I  fed  his  grey  goshawk,  no 

I  kissed  his  fierce  bloodhoijnd, 
I  sate  at  home  when  he  might  come 
And  caught  his  horn's  far  sound  : 
I  sang  him  hunter's  songs, 
I  poured  him  the  red  wine. 
He  looked  across  the  cup  and  said, 
/  /ove  thee,  sister  /nine. ' ' 

Margret,  Margret. 


IT  trembled  on  the  grass 

With  a  low,  shadowy  laughter  ;  1 2 

The  sounding  river  which  rolled,  for  ever 
Stood  dumb  and  stagnant  after  : 
"Brave  knight  thy  brother  is  ! 
But  better  loveth  he 
Thy  chaliced  wine  than  thy  chaunted  song. 
And  better  both  than  thee, 

Margret,  Margret. 
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The  lady  did  not  heed 
The  river's  silence  while 
Her  own  thoughts  still  ran  at  their  will,  130 

And  calm  was  still  her  smile. 
"My  little  sister  wears 

The  look  our  mother  wore  : 
I  smooth  her  locks  with  a  golden  comb, 
I  bless  her  evermore." 

Margret,  Margret. 


**I  gave  her  my  first  bird 

When  first  my  voice  it  knew  ; 
I  made  her  share  my  posies  rare 

And  told  her  where  they  grew  :  1 40 

I  taught  her  God's  dear  name 
With  prayer  and  praise  to  tell. 
She  looked  from  heaven  into  my  face 
And  said,  /  love  thee  ■well.'''' 

Margret,  Margret. 


IT  trembled  on  the  grass 

With  a  low,  shadowy  laughter  ; 
You  could  see  each  bird  as  it  woke  and  stared 
Through  the  shrivelled  foliage  after. 
"  Fair  child  thy  sister  is  !  150 

But  better  loveth  she 
Thy  golden  comb  than  thy  gathered  flowers. 
And  better  both  than  thee, 

Margret,  Margret." 
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The  lady  did  not  heed 

The  withering  on  the  bough  ; 
Still  calm  her  smile,  albeit  the  while 
A  little  pale  her  brow  : 
"  I  have  a  father  old. 

The  lord  of  ancient  halls  ;  1 60 

An  hundred  friends  are  in  his  court 
Yet  only  me  he  calls. 

Margret,  Margret. 


"  An  hundred  knights  are  in  his  court 
Yet  read  I  by  his  knee  ; 
And  when  forth  they  go  to  the  tourney -show 
I  rise  not  up  to  see  : 
'Tis  a  weary  book  to  read. 
My  tryst's  at  set  of  sun. 
But  loving  and  dear  beneath  the  stars  170 

Is  his  blessing  when  I've  done." 

Margret,  Margret. 


IT  trembled  on  the  grass 

With  a  low,  shadowy  laughter  ; 
And  moon  and  stars  tliough  bright  and  far 
Did  shrink  and  darken  after. 
"  High  lord  thy  father  is  ! 
But  better  loveth  he 
His  ancient  halls  than  his  hundred  friends. 

His  ancient  halls,  than  thee,  i  80 

Margret,  Margret." 
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The  lady  did  not  heed 

That  the  far  stars  did  fail  ; 
Still  calm  her  smile,  albeit  the  while 
Nay,  but  she  is  not  pale  ! 
"  I  have  more  than  a  friend 
Across  the  mountains  dim  : 
No  other's  voice  is  soft  to  me. 

Unless  it  nameth  him.^'  189 

Margret,  Margret. 


**  Though  louder  beats  my  heart, 
I  know  his  tread  again. 
And  his  fair  plume  aye,  unless  turned  away. 
For  the  tears  do  blind  me  then  : 
We  brake  no  gold,  a  sign 
Of  stronger  faith  to  be. 
But  I  wear  his  last  look  in  my  soul. 
Which  said,  /  love  but  thee  !  ' ' 

Margret,  Margret. 


IT  trembled  on  the  grass  200 

With  a  low,  shadowy  laughter  ; 
And  the  wind  did  toll,  as  a  passing  soul 
Were  sped  by  church-bell  after  ; 
And  shadows,  'stead  of  light. 
Fell  from  the  stars  above. 
In  flakes  of  darkness  on  her  face 
Still  bright  with  trusting  love. 

Margret,  Margret. 
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"  He  loved  but  only  thee  ! 

'That  love  is  transient  too.  210 

The  wild  hawk's  bill  doth  dabble  still 

r  the  mouth  that  vowed  thee  true  : 
Will  he  open  his  dull  eyes 

When  tears  fall  on  his  brow  ? 
Behold,  the  death-worm  to  his  heart 
Is  a  nearer  thing  than  thou, 

Margret,  Margret." 


Her  face  was  on  the  ground  — 
None  saw  the  agony  ; 
But  the  men  at  sea  did  that  night  agree  220 

They  heard  a  drowning  cry  : 
And  when  the  morning  brake. 
Fast  rolled  the  river's  tide. 
With  the  green  trees  waving  overhead 
And  a  white  corse  laid  beside. 

Margret,  Margret. 


A  knight's  bloodhound  and  he 
The  funeral  watch  did  keep  ; 
With  a  thought  o'  the  chase  he  stroked  its  face 
As  it  howled  to  see  him  weep.  230 

A  fair  child  kissed  the  dead. 
But  shrank  before  its  cold. 
And  alone  yet  proudly  in  his  hall 
Did  stand  a  baron  old. 

Margret,  Margret. 
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Hang  up  my  harp  again  ! 
I  have  no  voice  for  song. 
Not  song  but  wail,  and  mourners  pale. 
Not  bards,  to  love  belong. 
O  failing  human  love  !  240 

O  light,  by  darkness  known  ! 
O  false,  the  while  thou  treadest  earth  ! 
O  deaf  beneath  the  stone  ! 

Margret,  Margret. 
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■  so  find  we  profit, 


By  losing  of  our  prayers." 

—  Shakespeare. 


To  rest  the  weary  nurse  has  gone  : 

An  eight-day  watch  had  watched  she. 

Still  rocking  beneath  sun  and  moon 
The  baby  on  her  knee. 

Till  Isobel  its  mother  said 

"  The  fever  waneth  —  wend  to  bed. 

For  now  the  watch  comes  round  to  me." 


Then  wearily  the  nurse  di^  throw 
Her  pallet  in  the  darkest  place 
Of  that  sick  room,  and  slept  and  dreamed  : 
For,  as  the  gusty  wind  did  blow 
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The  night-lamps'  flare  across  her  face. 
She  saw  or  seemed  to  see,  but  dreamed. 

That  the  poplars  tall  on  the  opposite  hill. 
The  seven  tall  poplars  on  the  hill. 
Did  clasp  the  setting  sun  until 
His  rays  dropped  from  him,  pined  and  still 

As  blossoms  in  frost. 
Till  he  waned  and  paled,  so  weirdly  crossed. 
To  the  colour  of  moonlight  which  doth  pass      zo 
Over  the  dank  ridged  churchyard  grass. 
The  poplars  held  the  sun,  and  he 
The  eyes  of  the  nurse  that  they  should  not  see 
—  Not  for  a  moment,  the  babe  on  her  knee. 
Though  she  shuddered  to  feel  that  it  grew  to  be 
Too  chill,  and  lay  too  heavily. 


She  only  dreamed  ;   for  all  the  while 

'Twas  Lady  Isobel  that  kept 

The  little  baby  :   and  it  slept 
Fast,  warm,  as  if  its  mother's  smile,  30 

Laden  with  love's  dewy  weight. 
And  red  as  rose  of  Harpocrate 
Dropt  upon  its  eyelids,  pressed 
Lashes  to  cheek  in  a  sealed  rest. 


And  more  and  more  smiled  Isobel 
To  see  the  baby  sleep  so  well  — 
She  knew  not  that  she  smiled. 
Against  the  lattice,  dull  and  wild 
Drive  the  heavy  droning  drops. 

Drop  by  drop,  the  sound  being  one  ;  40 
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As  momently  time's  segments  fall 

On  the  ear  of  God,  who  hears  through  all 

Eternity's  unbroken  monotone  : 
And  more  and  more  smiled  Isobel 
To  see  the  baby  sleep  so  well  — 
She  knew  not  that  she  smiled. 
The  wind  in  intermission  stops 

Down  in  the  beechen  forest. 
Then  cries  aloud 

As  one  at  the  sorest,  50 

Self-stung,  self-driven. 
And'  rises  up  to  its  very  tops. 
Stiffening  erect  the  branches  bowed. 

Dilating  with  a  tempest-soul 
The  trees  that  with  their  dark  hands  break 
Through  their  own  outline,  and  heavy  roll 

Shadows  as  massive  as  clouds  in  heaven 
Across  the  castle  lake. 
And  more  and  more  smiled  Isobel 
To  see  the  baby  sleep  so  well  ;  60 

She  knew  not  that  she  smiled  ; 
She  knew  not  that  the  storm  was  wild  ; 
Through  the  uproar  drear  she  could  not  hear 
The  castle  clock  which  struck  anear  — 
She  heard  the  low,  light  breathing  of  her  child. 


O  sight  for  wondering  look  ! 

While  the  external  nature  broke 

Into  such  abandonment. 

While  the  very  mist,  heart-rent 

By  the  lightning,  seemed  to  eddy  7° 

Against  nature,  witli  a  din,  — 
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A  sense  of  silence  and  of  steady 
Natural  calm  appeared  to  come 
From  things  without,  and  enter  in 
The  human  creature's  room. 


So  motionless  she  sate, 

The  babe  asleep  upon  her  knees. 
You  might  have  dreamed  their  souls  had  gone 
Away  to  things  inanimate. 

In  such  to  live,  in  such  to  moan  ;  80 

And  that  their  bodies  had  ta'en  back. 

In  mystic  change,  all  silences 
That  cross  the  sky  in  cloudy  rack. 
Or  dwell  beneath  the  reedy  ground 
In  waters  safe  from  their  own  sound  : 

Only  she  wore 
The  deepening  smile  I  named  before. 
And  that  a  deepening  love  expressed  ; 
And  who  at  once  can  love  and  rest  ? 


In  sooth  the  smile  that  then  was  keeping  90 

Watch  upon  the  baby  sleeping. 

Floated  with  its  tender  light 
Downward,  from  the  drooping  eyes. 
Upward,  from  the  lips  apart. 

Over  cheeks  which  had  grown  white 
With  an  eight-day  weeping  : 
All  smiles  come  in  such  a  wMse 

Where  tears  shall  fall  or  have  of  old  — 
Like  northern  lights  that  fill  the  heart 

Of  heaven  in  sign  of  cold.  100 
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Motionless  she  sate. 
Her  hair  had  fallen  by  its  weight 
On  each  side  of  her  smile  and  lay 
Very  blackly  on  the  arm 
Where  the  baby  nestled  warm. 
Pale  as  baby  carved  in  stone 
Seen  by  glimpses  of  the  moon 

Up  a  dark  cathedral  aisle  : 
But,  through  the  storm,  no  moonbeam  fell 
Upon  the  child  of  Isobel  —  1 10 

Perhaps  you  saw  it  by  the  ray 

Alone  of  her  still  smile. 


A  solemn  thing  it  is  to  me 

To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps 

Wearing  in  its  spirit-deeps 
The  undeveloped  mystery 

Of  our  Adam's  taint  and  woe. 
Which,  when  they  developed  be. 

Will  not  let  it  slumber  so  ; 
Lying  new  in  life  beneath  1 20 

The  shadow  of  the  coming  death. 
With  that  soft,  low,  quiet  breath. 

As  if  it  felt  the  sun  ; 
Knowing  all  things  by  their  blooms. 
Not  their  roots,  yea,  sun  and  sky 
Only  by  the  warmth  that  comes 
Out  of  each,  earth  only  by 

The  pleasant  hues  that,  o'er  it  run. 
And  human  love  by  drops  of  sweet 

White  nourishment  still  hanging  round    130 

The  little  mouth  so  slumber-bound  : 
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All  which  broken  sentiency 
And  conclusion  incomplete. 

Will  gather  and  unite  and  climb 
To  an  immortality 

Good  or  evil,  each  sublime. 
Through  lite  and  death  to  lite  again. 
O  little  lids,  now  folded  fast. 
Must  ye  learn  to  drop  at  last 

Our  large  and  burning  tears  ?  140 

O  warm  quick  body,  must  thou  lie. 
When  the  time  comes  round  to  die. 

Still  from  all  the  whirl  of  years. 
Bare  of  all  the  joy  and  pain  ? 
O  small  frail  being,  wilt  thou  stand 
At  God's  right  hand. 
Lifting  up  those  sleeping  eyes 
Dilated  by  great  destinies. 
To  an  endless  waking  ?  thrones  and  seraphim. 
Through  the  long  ranks  of  their  solemnities,  150 
Sunning  thee  with  calm  looks  of  Heaven's  sur- 
prise. 
But  thine  alone  on  Him  ? 
Or  else,  self-willed,  to  tread  the  Godless  place, 
(God  keep  thy  will  !)   feel  thine  own  energies 
Cold,  strong,  objectless,  like  a  dead  man's  clasp. 
The  sleepless  deathless  life  within  thee  grasp,  — 
While  myriad  faces,  like  one  changeless  face. 
With  woe  not  love'' s,  shall  glass  thee  everywhere 
And  overcome  thee  with  thine  own  despair  ? 

X. 

More  soft,  less  solemn  images  160 

Drifted  o'er  the  lady's  heart 
Silently  as  snow. 
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She  had  seen  eight  days  depart 
Hour  by  hour,  on  bended  knees. 

With  pale-wrung  hands  and  prayings  low 
And  broken,  through  which  came  the  sound 
Of  tears  that  fell  against  the  ground. 
Making  sad  stops  :  — "  Dear  Lord,  dear  Lord  !  " 
She  still  had  prayed,  (the  heavenly  word 
Broken  by  an  earthly  sigh)  170 

—  "Thou  who  didst  not  erst  deny 
The  mother-joy  to  Mary  mild. 
Blessed  in  the  blessed  child 
Which  hearkened  in  meek  babyhood 
Her  cradle-hymn,  albeit  used 
To  all  that  music  interfused 
In  breasts  of  angels  high  and  good  ! 
Oh,  take  not.  Lord,  my  babe  away  — 
Oh,  take  not  to  thy  songful  heaven 
The  pretty  baby  thou  hast  given,  1 80 

Or  ere  that  I  have  seen  him  play 
Around  his  father's  knees  and  known 
That  he  knew  how  my  love  has  gone 
From  all  the  world  to  him. 
Think,  God  among  the  cherubim. 
How  I  shall  shiver  every  day 
In  thy  June  sunshine,  knowing  where 
The  grave-grass  keeps  it  from  his  fair 
Still  cheeks  :   and  feel,  at  every  tread. 
His  little  body,  which  is  dead  190 

And  hidden  in  thy  turfy  fold. 
Doth  make  thy  whole  warm  earth  a-cold  ! 
O  God,  I  am  so  young,  so  young  — 

I  am  not  used  to  tears  at  nights 
Instead  of  slumber  —  not  to  prayer 
With  sobbing  lips  and  hands  out-wrung  ! 
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Thou  knowest  a!l  my  prayings  were 

*  I  bless  thee,  God,  tor  past  delights  — 
Thank  God  ! '      I  am  not  used  to  bear  199 

Hard  thoughts  of  death  ;   the  earth  doth  cover 
No  face  from  me  of  friend  or  lover  : 
And  must  the  first  who  teaches  me 
The  form  of  shrouds  and  funerals,  be 
Mine  own  first-born  beloved  ?      He 
Who  taught  me  first  this  mother-love  ? 
Dear  Lord  who  spread  est  out  above 
Thy  loving,  transpierced  hands  to  meet 
All  lifted  hearts  with  blessings  sweet,  — 
Pierce  not  my  heart,  my  tender  heart 
Thou  madest  tender  !      Thou  who  art  210 

So  happy  in  thv  heaven  alway. 
Take  not  mine  only  bliss  away  !  " 

XI. 

She  so  had  prayed  :    and  God,  who  hears 
Through  seraph-songs  the  sound  of  tears 
From  that  beloved  babe  had  ta'en 
The  fever  and  the  beating  pain. 
And  more  and  more  smiled  Isobel 
To  see  the  babv  sleep  so  well, 

(She  knew  not  that  she  smiled,  I  wis) 
Until  the  pleasant  gradual  thought  220 

Which  near  her  heart  the  smile  enwrought. 
Now  soft,  and  slow,  itself  did  seem 
To  float  along  a  happy  dream. 

Beyond  it  into  speech  like  this. 

XII. 

**  I  praved  for  thee,  my  little  child. 
And  God  has  heard  my  prayer  ! 
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And  when  thy  babyhood  is  gone. 

We  two  together  undefiled 

By  men's  repinings,  will  kneel  down 

Upon  His  earth  which  will  be  fair  230 

(Not  covering  thee,  sweet  !)  to  us  twain. 

And  give  Him  thankful  praise." 


Dully  and  wildly  drives  the  rain  : 
Against  the  lattices  drives  the  rain. 


"I  thank  Him  now,  that  I  can  think 

Of  those  same  future  days. 
Nor  from  the  harmless  image  shrink 

Of  what  I  there  might  see  — 
Strange  babies  on  their  mothers'    knee. 
Whose  innocent  soft  faces  might  240 

From  off  mine  eyelids  strike  the  light. 

With  looks  not  meant  for  me  !  " 


XV. 

Gustily  blows  the  wind  through  the  rain. 
As  against  the  lattices  drives  the  rain. 


**  But  now,  O  baby  mine,  together. 
We  turn  this  hope  of  ours  again 

To  many  an  hour  of  summer  weather. 

When  we  shall  sit  and  intert\jvine 
Our  spirits,  and  instruct  each  other 
In  the  pure  loves  of  child  and  mother  !       250 

Two  human  loves  make  one  divine," 
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The  thunder  tears  through  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
As  full  on  the  lattices  drives  the  rain. 


"  My  little  child,  what  wilt  thou  choose  ? 

Now  let  me  look  at  thee  and  ponder. 
What  gladness,  from  the  gladnesses 

Futurity  is  spreading  under 
Thy  gladsome  sight  ?      Beneath  the  trees 
Wilt  thou  lean  all  day,  and  lose 
Thy  spirit  with  the  river  seen  260 

Intermittently  between 

The  winding  bcechen  alleys,  — 
Half  in  labour,  half  repose. 

Like  a  shepherd  keeping  sheep. 

Thou,  with  only  thoughts  to  keep 
Which  never  a  bound  will  overpass. 
And  which  are  innocent  as  those 

That  feed  among  Arcadian  valleys 
Upon  the  dewy  grass  ?  " 

XIX. 

The  large  white  owl  that  with  age  is  blind,    270 
That  hath  sate  for  years  in  the  old  tree  hollow. 

Is  carried  away  in  a  gust  of  wind  ; 

His  wings  could  bear  him  not  as  fast 

As  he  goeth  now  the  lattice  past  ; 

He  is  borne  by  the  winds,  the  rains  do  follow 

His  white  wings  to  the  blast  outflowing. 
He  hooteth  in  going. 

And  still,  in  the  lightnings,  coldly  glitter 
His  round  unblinking  eyes. 
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♦*  Or,  baby,  wilt  thou  think  it  fitter  280 

To  be  eloquent  and  wise. 
One  upon  whose  lips  the  air 

Turns  to  solemn  verities 
For  men  to  breathe  anew,  and  win 
A  deeper-seated  life  within  ? 
Wilt  be  a  philosopher. 

By  whose  voice  the  earth  and  skies 
Shall  speak  to  the  unborn  ? 
Or  a  poet,  broadly  spreading 

The  golden  immortalities  290 

Of  thy  soul  on  natures  lorn 

And  poor  of  such,  them  all  to  guard 
From  their  decay,  —  beneath  thy  treading. 
Earth's  flowers  recovering  hues  ot  Eden,  — 
And  stars,  drawn  downward  by  thy  looks. 
To  shine  ascendant  in  thy  books  ?  " 


The  tame  hawk  in  the  castle-yard. 
How  it  screams  to  the  lightning,  with  its  wet 
Jagged  plumes  overhanging  the  parapet  ! 
And  at  the  lady's  door  the  hound  300 

Scratches  with  a  crying  sound. 


"But,  O  my  babe,  thy  lids  are  laid 
Close,  fast  upon  thy  cheek. 

And  not  a  dream  of  power  and  sheen 

Can  make  a  passage  up  between  ; 

Thy  heart  is  of  thy  mother's  made. 
Thy  looks  are  very  meek. 
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And  it  will  be  their  chosen  place 
To  rest  on  some  beloved  face. 

As  these  on  thine,  and  let  the  noise  3  1  o 

Of  the  whole  world  go  on  nor  drown 

The  tender  silence  of  thy  joys  : 
Or  when  that  silence  shall  have  grown 

Too  tender  for  itself,  the  same 
Yearning  for  sound,  —  to  look  above 
And  utter  its  one  meaning,  love. 

That  He  may  hear  His  name." 


No  wind,  no  rain,  no  thunder  ! 

The  waters  had  trickled  not  slowly. 

The  thunder  was  not  spent  320 

Nor  the  wind  near  finishing  ; 

Who  would  have  said  that  the  storm  was   dimin- 
ishing ? 

No  wind,  no  rain,  no  thunder  ! 

Their  noises  dropped  asunder 

From  the  earth  and  the  firmament. 

From  the  towers  and  the  lattices. 

Abrupt  and  echoless 

As  ripe  fruits  on  the  ground  unshaken  wholly  — 
As  life  in  death  ! 

And  sudden  and  solemn  the  silence  fell,  330 

Starding  the  heart  of  Isobcl 
As  the  tempest  could  not  : 

Against  the  door  went  panting  the  breath 

Of  the  lady's  hound  whose  cry  was  still. 

And  she,  constrained  howe'er  she  would  not. 

Lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  the  moon 

Looking  out  of  heaven  alone 
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Upon  the  poplared  hill,  — 

A  calm  of  God,  made  visible 

That  men  might  bless  it  at  their  will.  340 


The  moonshine  on  the  baby's  face 

Falleth  clear  and  cold  : 
The  mother's  looks  have  fallen  back 

To  the  same  place  : 
Because  no  moon  with  silver  rack. 
Nor  broad  sunrise  in  jasper  skies 
Has  power  to  hold 
Our  loving  eyes. 
Which  still  revert,  as  ever  must 
Wonder  and  Hope,  to  gaze  on  the  dust.         350 


The  moonshine  on  the  baby's  face 

Cold  and  clear  remaineth  ; 
The  mother's  looks  do  shrink  away,  — 
The  mother's  looks  return  to  stay. 

As  charmed  by  what  paine'th  : 
Is  any  glamour  in  the  case  ? 

Is  it  dream,  or  is  it  sight  ? 
Hath  the  change  upon  the  wild 

Elements  that  sign  the  night. 
Passed  upon  the  child  ?  360 

It  is  not  dream,  but  sight. 


The  babe  has  awakened  from  sleep 
And  unto  the  gaze  of  its  mother. 
Bent  over  it,  lifted  another  — 
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Not  the  bahy -looks  that  go 

Unaimingly  to  and  fro. 
But  an  earnest  gazing  deep 
Such  as  soul  gives  soul  at  length 

When  by  work  and  wail  of  years 
It  winneth  a  solemn  strength  370 

And  mourneth  as  it  wears. 
A  strong  man  could  not  brook. 

With  pulse  unhurried  by  fears. 
To  meet  that  baby's  look 

O'erglazed  by  manhood's  tears. 
The  tears  of  a  man  full  grown. 
With  a  power  to  wring  our  own. 
In  the  eyes  all  undefiled 
Of  a  little  three-months'  child  — 
To  see  that  babe-brow  wrought  380 

By  the  witnessing  of  thought 

To  judgment's  prodigy. 
And  the  small  soft  mouth  unweaned. 
By  mother's  kiss  o'erleaned, 
(Putting  the  sound  of  loving 
Where  no  sound  else  was  moving 

Except  the  speechless  cry) 
Quickened  to  mind's  expression. 
Shaped  to  articulation. 
Yea,  uttering  words,  yea,  naming  woe,  390 

In  tones  that  with  it  strangely  went 

Because  so  baby-innocent. 
As  the  child  spake  out  to  the  mother,  so  :  — 

xxvn. 
•'  O  mother,  mother,  loose  thy  prayer  ! 

Christ's  name  hath  made  it  strong. 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me 
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With  its  most  loving  cruelty. 

From  floating  my  new  soul  along 

The  happy  heavenly  air. 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me  400 

In  all  this  dark,  upon  this  dull 
Low  earth,  by  only  weepers  trod. 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me  ! 

Mine  angel  looketh  sorrowful 
Upon  the  face  of  God. 

XXVIII. 

"  Mother,  mother,  can  I  dream 

Beneath  your  earthly  trees  ? 
I  had  a  vision  and  a  gleam, 

I  heard  a  sound  more  sweet  than  these 
When  rippled  by  the  wind  :  410 

Did  you  see  the  Dove  with  wings 

Bathed  in  golden  glisterings 
From  a  sunless  light  behind. 

Dropping  on  me  from  the  sky. 
Soft  as  mother's  kiss,  until 
I  seemed  to  leap  and  yet  was  still  ? 

Saw  you  how  His  love-large  eye 
Looked  upon  me  mystic  calms. 

Till  the  power  of  His  divine 

Vision  was  indrawn  to  mine  ?  420 


*'  Oh,  the  dream  within  the  dream  ! 
I  saw  celestial  places  even. 

Oh,  the  vistas  of  high  palms 
Making  finites  of  delight 
Through  the  heavenly  infinite. 

Lifting  up  their  green  still  tops 
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To  the  heaven  of  heaven  ! 
Oh,  the  sweet  life-tree  that  drops 
Shade  like  light  across  the  river 
Glorified  in  its  for-ever  430 

Flowing  from  the  Throne  ! 
Oh,  the  shining  holinesses 
Of  the  thousand,  thousand  faces 

God-sunned  by  the  throned  One, 
And  made  intense  with  such  a  love 
That,  though  I  saw  them  turned  above. 
Each  loving  seemed  for  also  me  ! 
And,  oh,  the  Unspeakable,  the  He, 
The  manifest  in  secrecies 

Yet  of  mine  own  heart  partaker  440 

With  the  overcoming  look 
Of  One  who  hath  been  once  forsook 

And  blesseth  the  forsaker  ! 
Mother,  mother,  let  me  go 
Toward  the  Face  that  looketh  so  ! 

Through  the  mystic  winged  Four 
Whose  are  inward,  outward  eyes 
Dark  with  light  of  mysteries 

And  the  resdess  evermore 
*  Holy,  holy,  holy,  '  —  through  450 

The  sevenfold  Lamps  that  burn  in  view 

Of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  — 
Through  the  four-and-twenty  crowned 
Stately  elders  white  around. 

Suffer  me  to  go  to  Him  ! 

XXX. 

"  Is  your  wisdom  very  wise. 
Mother,  on  the  narrow  earth. 
Very  happy,  very  worth 
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That  I  should  stay  to  learn  ? 

Are  these  air-corrupting  sighs  ^60 

Fashioned  by  unlearned  breath  ? 
Do  the  students'  lamps  that  burn 

All  night,  illumine  death  ? 
Mother,  albeit  this  be  so. 
Loose  thy  prayer  and  let  me  go 
Where  that  bright  chief  angel  stands 
Apart  from  all  his  brother  bands. 
Too  glad  for  smiling,  having  bent 
In  angelic  vvilderment 

O'er  the  depths  of  God,  and  brought  470 

Reeling  thence  one  only  thought 
To  fill  his  own  eternity. 
He  the  teacher  is  for  me  — 
He  can  teach  what  I  would  know  — 
Mother,  mother,  let  me  go  ! 

XXXI. 

**  Can  your  poet  make  an  Eden 

No  winter  will  undo. 
And  light  a  starry  fire  while  heeding 

His  hearth's  is  burning  too  ? 
Drown  in  music  the  earth's  din,  480 

And  keep  his  own  wild  soul  within 

The  law  of  his  own  harmony  ? 
Mother,  albeit  this  be  so. 
Let  me  to  my  heaven  go  ! 

A  little  harp  me  waits  thereby, 
A  harp  whose  strings  are  golden  all 
And  tuned  to  music  spherica'l. 
Hanging  on  the  green  life-tree 
Where  no  willows  ever  be. 
Shall  I  miss  that  harp  of  mine  ?  490 
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Mother,  no  !  —  the  Eye  divine 
Turned  upon  it,  makes  it  shine  ; 
And  when  I  touch  it,  poems  sweet 
Like  separate  souls  shall  fly  from  it. 
Each  to  the  immortal  fytte. 
We  shall  all  be  poets  there. 
Gazing  on  the  chiefest  Fair. 


**  Love  !  earth's  love  !   and  can  we  love 

Fixedly  where  all  things  move  ? 

Can  the  sinning  love  each  other  ?  500 

Mother,  mother, 
I  tremble  in  thy  close  embrace, 
I  feel  thy  tears  adown  my  face. 

Thy  prayers  do  keep  me  out  of  bliss  — 
O  dreary  earthly  love  ! 
Loose  thy  prayer  and  let  me  go 

To  the  place  which  loving  is 
Yet  not  sad  ;  and  when  is  given 
Escape  to  thee  from  this  below. 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  that  I  wait  510 

For  thee  beside  the  happy  Gate, 
And  silence  shall  be  up  in  heaven 

To  hear  our  greeting  kiss." 


The  nurse  awakes  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  starts  to  see  beside  her  bed 
The  lady  with  a  grandeur  spread 
Like  pathos  o'er  her  face,  as  one 
God-satisfied  and  earth-undone  ; 
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The  babe  upon  her  arm  was  dead  : 
And  the  nurse  could  utter  forth  no  cry,  —  5  20 

She  was  awed  by  the  calm  in  the  mother's  eye. 


XXXIV, 

"  Wake,  nurse  !  "    the  lady  said  ; 
"  We  are  waking —  he  and  I  — 
I,  on  earth,  and  he,  in  sky  : 
And  thou  must  help  me  to  o'erlay 
With  garment  white  this  little  clay 
Which  needs  no  more  our  lullaby. 


"  I  changed  the  cruel  prayer  I  made. 

And  bowed  my  meekened  face,  and  prayed 

That  God  would  do  His  will  ;  and  thus  530 

He  did  it,  nurse  !      He  parted  us  : 

And  His  sun  shows  victorious 

The  dead  calm  face,  —  and  /  am  calm. 

And  Heaven  is  hearkening  a  new  psalm. 


"This  earthly  noise  is  too  anear. 
Too  loud,  and  will  not  let  me  hear 
The  little  harp.      My  death  will  soon 
Make  silence." 

And  a  sense  of  tune, 
A  satisfied  love  meanwhile 

Which  nothing  earthly  could  despoil,  540 

Sang  on  within  her  soul. 
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XXXVII. 

Oh  you. 
Earth's  tender  and  impassioned  tew. 
Take  courage  to  entrust  your  love 
To  Him  so  named  who  guards  above 

Its  ends  and  shall  fulfil  ! 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad,  loving  will.  SS^ 

A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    GANGES. 

I. 

Seven  maidens  'neath  the  midnight 

Stand  near  the  river-sea 
Whose  water  sweepeth  white  around 

The  shadow  of  the  tree  ; 
The  moon  and  earth  are  face  to  face. 

And  earth  is  slumbering  deep  ; 
The  wave -voice  seems  the  voice  of  dreams 

That  wander  through  her  sleep  : 

The  river  floweth  on. 

II. 

What  bring  they  'neath  the  midnight,  10 

Beside  the  river-sea  ? 
They  bring  the  human  heart  wherein 

No  nightly  calm  can  be,  — 
That  droppeth  never  with  the  wind. 

Nor  drieth  with  the  dew  : 
Oh,  calm  in  God  !  thy  calm  is  broad 

To  cover  spirits  too. 

The  river  floweth  on. 
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The  maidens  lean  them  over 

The  waters,  side  by  side,  20 

And  shun  each  other's  deepening  eyes. 

And  gaze  adown  the  tide  ; 
For  each  within  a  little  boat 

A  litde  lamp  hath  put. 
And  heaped  for  freight  some  lily's  weight 

Or  scarlet  rose  half  shut. 

The  river  floweth  on. 


Of  shell  of  cocoa  carven 

Each  little  boat  is  made  ; 
Each  carries  a  lamp,  and  carries  a  flower,  30 

And  carries  a  hope  unsaid  ; 
And  when  the  boat  hath  carried  the  lamp 

Unquenched  till  out  of  sight. 
The  maiden  is  sure  that  love  will  endure  ; 

But  love  will  fail  with  light. 

The  river  floweth  on. 


Why,  all  the  stars  are  ready 

To  symbolize  the  soul. 
The  stars  untroubled  by  the  wind. 

Unwearied  as  they  roll  ;  40 

And  yet  the  soul  by  instinct  sad 

Reverts  to  symbols  low  — 
To  that  small  flame,  whose  very  name 

Breathed  o'er  it,  shakes  it  so  ! 

The  river  floweth  on. 
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Six  boats  are  on  the  river. 

Seven  maidens  on  the  shore. 
While  still  above  them  steadfastly 

The  stars  shine  evermore. 
Go,  litde  boats,  go  soft  and  safe,  50 

And  guard  the  symbol  spark  ! 
The  boats  aright  go  safe  and  bright 

Across  the  waters  dark. 

The  river  floweth  on. 


The  maiden  Luti  watcheth 

Where  onwardly  they  float  : 
That  look  in  her  dilating  eyes 

Might  seem  to  drive  her  boat  : 
Her  eyes  still  mark  the  constant  fire. 

And  kindling  unawares  60 

That  hopeful  while,  she  lets  a  smile 

Creep  silent  through  her  prayers. 

The  river  floweth  on. 


VIII. 

The  smile  —  where  hath  it  wandered  ? 

She  riseth  from  her  knee. 
She  holds  her  dark,  wet  locks  away  — 

There  is  no  light  to  see  ! 
She  cries  a  quick  and  bitter  cry  — 

"  Nuleeni,  launch  me  thine  ! 
We  must  have  light  abroad  to-night,  70 

For  all  the  wreck  of  mine." 

The  river  floweth  on. 
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*'I  do  remember  watching 

Beside  this  river-bed. 
When  on  my  childish  knee  was  leaned 

My  dying  father's  head  ; 
I  turned  mine  own  to  keep  the  tears 

From  falling  on  his  face  : 
What  doth  it  prove  when  Death  and  Love 

Choose  out  the  self-same  place  ?  "  80 

The  river  floweth  on. 


**  They  say  the  dead  are  joyful 

The  death-change  here  receiving  : 
Who  say  —  ah  me  !  who  dare  to  say 

Where  joy  comes  to  the  living  ? 
Thy  boat,  Nuleeni  !  look  not  sad  — 

Light  up  the  waters  rather  ! 
I  weep  no  faithless  lover  where 

I  wept  a  loving  father." 

The  river  floweth  on.       90 


"  My  heart  foretold  his  falsehood 

Ere  my  little  boat  grew  dim  ; 
And  though  I  closed  mine  eyes  to  dream 

That  one  last  dream  of  him. 
They  shall  not  now  be  wet  to  see 

The  shining  vision  go  : 
From  earth's  cold  love  I  look  above 

To  the  holy  house  of  snow," 

The  river  floweth  on. 
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"  Come  thou —  thou  never  knewest 

A  grief,  that  thou  shouldst  fear  one  ! 
Thou  wearest  still  the  happy  look 

That  shines  beneath  a  dear  one  : 
Thy  humming-bird  is  in  the  sun. 

Thy  cuckoo  in  the  grove. 
And  all  the  three  broad  worlds,  for  thee 

Are  full  of  wandering  love." 

The  river  floweth  on. 


"  Why,  maiden,  dost  thou  loiter  ? 

What  secret  wouldst  thou  cover  ? 
That  peepul  cannot  hide  thy  boat. 

And  I  can  guess  thy  lover  ; 
I  heard  thee  sob  his  name  in  sleep. 

It  was  a  name  I  knew  : 
Come,  little  maid,  be  not  afraid. 

But  let  us  prove  him  true  !  " 

The  river  floweth  on. 


XIV. 

The  little  maiden  cometh. 

She  cometh  shy  and  slow  ; 
I  ween  she  seeth  through  her  lids 

They  drop  adown  so  low  : 
Her  tresses  meet  her  small  bare  feet. 

She  stands  and  speaketh  nought. 
Yet  blusheth  red  as  if  she  said 

The  name  she  only  thought. 

The  river  floweth  on. 
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She  knelt  beside  the  water, 

She  lighted  up  the  flame. 
And  o'er  her  youthful  forehead's  calm 

The  fitful  radiance  came  :  —  i  30 

**  Go,  little  boat,  go  soft  and  safe. 

And  guard  the  symbol  spark  !  " 
Soft,  safe  doth  float  the  little  boat 

Across  the  waters  dark. 

The  river  floweth  on. 


Glad  tears  her  eyes  have  blinded. 

The  light  they  cannot  reach  ; 
She  turneth  with  that  sudden  smile 

She  learnt  before  her  speech  — 
•'  I  do  not  hear  his  voice,  the  tears  140 

Have  dimmed  my  light  away. 
But  the  symbol  light  will  last  to-night. 

The  love  will  last  for  aye  !  " 

The  river  floweth  on. 


Then  Luti  spake  behind  her, 

Outspake  she  bitterly  — 
**  By  the  symbol  light  that  lasts  to-night. 

Wilt  vov/  a  vow  to  me  ? ' ' 
Nuleeni  gazeth  up  her  face. 

Soft  answer  maketh  she-^—  150 

"  By  loves  that  last  when  Hghts  are  past, 

I  vow  that  vow  to  thee  !  " 

The  river  floweth  on. 
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An  earthly  look  had  Luti 

Though  her  voice  was  deep  as  prayer  — 
"The  rice  is  gathered  from  the  plains 

To  cast  upon  thine  hair  : 
But  when  he  comes  his  marriage-band 

Around  thy  neck  to  throw. 
Thy  bride-smile  raise  to  meet  his  gaze,  160 

And  whisper,  —  There  is  one  betrays. 

While  Luti  suffers  woe. ' ' 

The  river  flovveth  on. 

XIX. 

*'  And  when  in  seasons  after. 

Thy  little  bright-faced  son 
Shall  lean  against  thy  knee  and  ask 

What  deeds  his  sire  hath  done,  — 
Press  deeper  down  thy  mother-smile 

His  glossv  curls  among. 
View  deep  his  pretty  childish  eyes,  170 

And  whisper,  —  There  is  none  denies. 

While  Luti  speaks  of  zvrong.^'' 

The  river  Howeth  on. 


Nuleeni  looked  in  wonder. 

Yet  softly  answered  she  — 
"  By  loves  that  last  when  lights  are  past, 

I  vowed  that  vow  to  thee  : 
But  why  glads  it  thee  that  a  bride-day  be 

By  a  word  of  woe  defiled  ? 
That  a  word  of  wrong  take  the  cradle-song        i  80 

From  the  ear  of  a  sinless  child  ?  ^ ' 
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"  Why  r"  Luti  said,  and  lier  laugh  was   dread. 

And  her  eyes  dilated  wild  — 
"That  the  fair  new  love  may  her  bridegroom 
prove. 
And  the  father  shame  the  child  !  " 

The  river  floweth  un. 


"  Thou  flowest  still,  O  river. 

Thou  flowest  'neath  the  moon  ; 
Thy  lily  hath  not  changed  a  leaf. 

Thy  charmed  lute  a  tune  :  190 

He  mixed  his  voice  with  thine  and  his 

Was  all  I  heard  around  ; 
But  now,  beside  his  chosen  bride, 

I  hear  the  river's  sound." 

The  river  floweth  on. 


"  I  gaze  upon  her  beauty 

Through  the  tresses  that  enwreathe  it  ; 
The  light  above  thy  wave,  is  hers  — 

My  rest,  alone  beneath  it  : 
Oh,  give  me  back  the  dying  look  zoo 

My  father  gave  thy  water  ! 
Give  back  —  and  let  a  little  love 

O'erwatch  his  weary  daughter  !" 

The  river  floweth  on. 

XXIII. 

**  Give  back  !  "   she  hath  departed  — 
The  word  is  wandering  with  her  ; 

And  the  stricken  maidens  hear  afar 
The  step  and  cry  together. 
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Frail  symbols  ?     None  are  frail  enow 

For  mortal  joys  to  borrow  !  —  z  i  o 

While  bright  doth  float  Nuleeni's  boat. 

She  weepeth  dark  with  sorrow. 

The  river  floweth  on. 


AN    ISLAND. 
"  All  goeth  but  Goddis  will."  —  Old  Poet. 

I. 
My  dream  is  of  an  island-place 

Which  distant  seas  keep  lonely, 
A  little  island  on  whose  face 

The  stars  are  watchers  only  : 
Those  bright  still  stars  !   they  need  not  seem 
Brighter  or  stiller  in  my  dream. 

II. 
An  island  full  of  hills  and  dells. 

All  rumpled  and  uneven 
With  green  recesses,  sudden  swells. 

And  odorous  valleys  driven 
So  deep  and  straight  that  always  there 
The  wind  is  cradled  to  soft  air. 


Hills  running  up  to  heaven  for  light 
Through  woods  that  half-way  ran. 

As  if  the  wild  earth  mimicked  right 
The  wilder  heart  of  man  : 

Only  it  shall  be  greener  far 

And  gladder  than  hearts  ever  are. 
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More  like,  perhaps,  that  mountain  piece 

Of  Dante's  paradise. 
Disrupt  to  an  hundred  hills  like  these. 

In  falling  from  the  skies  ; 
Bringing  within  it,  all  the  roots 
Of  heavenly  trees  and  flowers  and  fruits 


For  —  saving  where  the  grey  rocks  strike 

Their  javelins  up  the  azure. 
Or  where  deep  fissures  miser-like 

Hoard  up  some  fountain  treasure, 
(And  e'en  in  them,  stoop  down  and  hear. 
Leaf  sounds  with  water  in  your  ear, — )  30 


The  place  is  all  awave  with  trees. 
Limes,  myrtles  purple-beaded. 

Acacias  having  drunk  the  lees 
Of  the  night-dew,  faint-headed. 

And  wan  grey  olive-woods  which  seem 

The  fittest  foliage  for  a  dream. 


Trees,  trees  on  all  sides  !   they  combine 

Their  plumy  shades  to  throw. 
Through  whose  clear  fruit  an4  blossom  fine 

Whene'er  the  sun  may  go,  40 

The  ground  beneath  he  deeply  stains. 
As  passing  through  cathedral  panes. 
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But  little  needs  this  earth  of  ours 
That  shining  from  above  her. 

When  many  Pleiades  of  flowers 
(Not  one  lost)  star  her  over. 

The  rays  of  their  unnumbered  hues 

Being  all  refracted  by  the  dews. 


Wide-petalled  plants  that  boldly  drink 

The  Amreeta  of  the  sky,  50 

Shut  bells  that  dull  with  rapture  sink. 
And  lolling  buds,  half  shy  ; 

I  cannot  count  them,  but  between 

Is  room  for  grass  and  mosses  green. 


And  brooks,  that  glass  in  different  strengths 

All  colours  in  disorder. 
Or,  gathering  up  their  silver  lengths 

Beside  their  winding  border. 
Sleep,  haunted  through  the  slumber  hidden. 
By  lilies  white  as  dreams  in  Eden.  60 


Nor  think  each  arched  tree  with  each 

Too  closely  interlaces 
To  admit  of  vistas  out  o{  reach. 

And  broad  moon-lighted  places 
Upon  whose  sward  the  antlered  deer 
May  view  their  double  image  clear. 
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For  all  this  island's  creature-full, 

(Kept  happy  not  by  halves) 
Mild  cows,  that  at  the  vine-wreaths  pull. 

Then  low  back  at  their  calves  70 

With  tender  lowings,  to  approve 
The  warm  mouths  milking  them  for  love. 


Free  gamesome  horses,  antelopes. 
And  harmless  leaping  leopards. 

And  buffaloes  upon  the  slopes. 

And  sheep  unruled  by  shepherds  : 

Hares,  lizards,  hedgehogs,  badgers,  mice. 

Snakes,  squirrels,  frogs,  and  butterflies. 


And  birds  that  live  there  in  a  crowd. 

Horned  owls,  rapt  nightingales,  80 

Larks  bold  with  heaven,  and  peacocks  proud, 

Self-sphered  in  those  grand  tails  ; 
All  creatures  glad  and  safe,  I  deem. 
No  guns  nor  springes  in  my  dream  ! 


XV. 

The  island's  edges  are  a-wing 

With  trees  that  overbranch 
The  sea  with  song-birds  welcoming 

The  curlews  to  green  change  ; 
And  doves  from  half-closed  lids  espy 
The  red  and  purple  fish  go  by.  90 
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One  dove  is  answering  in  trust 
The  water  every  minute, 

Thinking  so  soft  a  murmur  must 
Have  her  mate's  cooing  in  it  : 

So  softly  doth  earth's  beauty  round 

Infuse  itself  in  ocean's  sound. 


My  sanguine  soul  bounds  forwarder 

To  meet  the  bounding  waves  ; 
Beside  them  straightway  I  repair. 

To  live  within  the  caves  :  1 00 

And  near  me  two  or  three  may  dwell 
Whom  dreams  fantastic  please  as  well. 


Long  winding  caverns,  glittering  far 

Into  a  crystal  distance  ! 
Through  clefts  of  which  shall  many  a  star 

Shine  clear  without  resistance. 
And  carry  down  its  rays  the  smell 
Of  flowers  above  invisible. 


I  said  that  two  or  three  might  choose 

Their  dwelling  near  mine  own  :  i  i  o 

Those  who  would  change  man's  v^oice  and  use. 
For  Nature's  way  and  tone  — 

Man's  veering  heart  and  careless  eyes. 

For  Nature's  steadfast  sympathies. 
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XX. 


Ourselves,  to  meet  her  faithfulness. 
Shall  play  a  faithful  part ; 

Her  beautiful  shall  ne'er  address 
The  monstrous  at  our  heart : 

Her  musical  shall  ever  touch 

Something  within  us  also  such. 


Yet  shall  she  not  our  mistress  live. 
As  doth  the  moon  of  ocean. 

Though  gently  as  the  moon  she  give 
Our  thoughts  a  light  and  morion  : 

More  like  a  harp  of  many  lays. 

Moving  its  master  while  he  plays. 


No  sod  in  all  that  island  doth 

Yawn  open  for  the  dead  ; 
No  wind  hath  borne  a  traitor's  oath  ; 

No  earth,  a  mourner's  tread  ;  130 

We  cannot  say  by  stream  or  shade, 
"1  suffered  here,  —  was  bere  betrayed." 

XXIII. 

Our  only  "farewell  "  we  shall  laugh 

To  shifring  cloud  or  hour, 
And  use  our  only  epitaph 

To  some  bud  turned  a  flower  : 
Our  only  tears  shall  serve  to  prove 
Excess  in  pleasure  or  in  love. 
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Our  fancies  shall  their  plumage  catch 

From   fairest  island-birds,  140 

Whose  eggs  let  young  ones  out  at  hatch, 

Born  singing  !  then  our  words 
Unconsciously  shall  take  the  dyes 
Of  those  prodigious  fantasies. 

XXV. 

Yea,  soon,  no  consonant  unsmooth 

Our  smile-tuned  lips  shall  reach  ; 
Sounds  sweet  as  Hellas  spake  in  youth 

Shall  glide  into  our  speech  : 
(What  music,  certes,  can  you  find 
As  soft  as  voices  which  are  kind  ?)  I  50 


And  often,  by  the  joy  without 

And  in  us,  overcome. 
We,  through  our  musing,  shall  let  float 

Such  poems,  —  sitting  dumb,  — 
As  Pindar  might  have  writ  if  he 
Had  tended  sheep  in  Arcady  ; 


Or  ^schylus  —  the  pleasant  fields 

He  died  in,  longer  knowing  ; 
Or  Homer,  had  men's  sins  and  shields 

Been  lost  in  Meles  flowing  ;  160 

Or  Poet  Plato,  had  the  undim 
Unsetting  Godlight  broke  on  him. 
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Choose  me  the  cave  most  worthy  choice. 

To  make  a  place  for  prayer. 
And  I  will  choose  a  praying  voice 

To  pour  our  spirits  there  : 
How  silverly  the  echoes  run  ! 
Th;^  will  be  done,  —  thy  will  be  done. 

XXIX. 

Gently  yet  strangely  uttered  words  ! 

They  lift  me  from  my  dream  ;  1 70 

The  island  fadeth  with  its  swards 

That  did  no  more  than  seem  : 
The  streams  are  dry,  no  sun  could  find  — 
The  fruits  are  fallen,  without  wind. 


So  oft  the  doing  of  God's  will 

Our  foolish  wills  undoeth  ! 
And  yet  what  idle  dream  breaks  ill. 

Which  morning-light  subdueth  ? 
And  who  would  murmur  and  misdoubt,  1 79 

When  God's  great  sunrise  finds  him  out  ? 


THE    DESERTED    GARDEN. 

I  MIND  me  in  the  days  depai;ted. 
How  often  underneath  the  sun 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 
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The  beds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  had  struck  the  spade, 
The  greenest  grasses  Nature  laid 
To  sanctify  her  right. 

I  called  the  place  my  wilderness. 
For  no  one  entered  there  but  I  ;  10 

The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  to  espy. 
And  passed  it  ne'ertheless. 

The  trees  were  interwoven  wild. 
And  spread  their  boughs  enough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out. 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me  ! 

I  crept  beneath  the  boughs,  and  found 

A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 

Beneath  a  poplar  tree.  20 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in, 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

Long  years  ago  it  might  befall. 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim. 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him 
On  these  the  most  of  all. 

Some  lady,  stately  overmuch. 
Here  moving  with  a  silken  noise,  30 

Has  blushed  beside  them  at  the  voice 
That  likened  her  to  such. 
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And  these,  to  make  a  diadem. 
She  often  may  have  plucked  and  twined. 
Half-smiling  as  it  came  to  mind 
That  few  would  look  at  them. 

Oh,  little  thought  that  lady  proud, 

A  child  would  watch  her  fair  white  rose. 

When  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows. 

And  silk  was  changed  for  shroud  !  40 

Nor  thought  that  gardener,  (full  of  scorns 
For  men  unlearned  and  simple  phrase,) 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise 
By  creeping  through  the  thorns  ! 

To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat. 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

It  did  not  move  my  grief  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed  :  50 

Because  the  garden  was  deserted. 
The  blither  place  for  me  ! 

Friends,  blame  me  not  !   a  narrow  ken 
Has  childhood  'twixt  the  sun  and  sward  ; 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward. 
We  feel  the  gladness  then. 

And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall  : 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 

Upon  the  other  side.  60 
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Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  peck  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white  ; 
How  should  I  know  but  roses  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine  ? 

To  make  my  hermit-home  complete, 
I  brought  clear  water  from  the  spring 
Praised  in  its  own  low  murmuring. 
And  cresses  glossy  wet. 

And  so,  I  thought,  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  melancholy  tale)  70 

To  "gentle  hermit  of  the  dale," 
And  Angelina  too. 

For  oft  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories  ;  till  the  breeze 
Made  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees. 
And  then  I  shut  the  book. 

If  I  shut  this  wherein  I  w^ite 
I  hear  no  more  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees,  nor  feel  that  childish  heart 

Delighting  in  delight.  80 

My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted. 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  fairy  circle  round  :   anew 
The  garden  is  deserted. 

Another  thrush  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are  ; 
No  more  for  me  !  myself  afar 
Do  sins?  a  sadder  verse. 
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Ah  me,  ah  me  !  when  erst  I  lay 
In  that  child' s-nest  so  greenly  wrought,        90 
I  laughed  unto  myself  and  thought 
"The  time  will  pass  away." 

And  still  I  laughed,  and  did  not  fear 
But  that,  whene'er  was  past  away 
The  childish  time,  some  happier  play 
My  womanhood  would  cheer. 

I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away. 
And  yet,  beside  the  rose-tree  wall. 
Dear  God,  how  seldom,  if  at  all. 

Did  I  look  up  to  pray  !  100 

The  time  is  past ;   and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  among  the  trees. 
And  I  behold  white  sepulchres 
As  well  as  the  white  rose,  — 

When  graver,  meeker  thoughts  are  given. 
And  I  have  learnt  to  lift  my  face. 
Reminded  how  earth's  greenest  place 
The  colour  draws  from  heaven,  — 

It  something  saith  for  earthly  pain. 
But  more  for  Heavenly  promise  free,  I  10 

That  I  who  was,  would  shrink  to  be 
That  happy  child  again. 
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"  'W61/  voepohg 
Utraaai  rapaolx." —  Synesius. 


I  DWELL  amid  the  city  ever. 

The  great  humanity  which  beats 

Its  life  along  the  stony  streets. 

Like  a  strong  and  unsunned  river 

In  a  self-made  course, 

I  sit  and  hearken  while  it  rolls. 

Very  sad  and  very  hoarse 

Certes  is  the  flow  of  souls  ; 

Infinitest  tendencies 

By  the  finite  prest  and  pent. 

In  the  finite,  turbulent  : 

How  we  tremble  in  surprise 

When  sometimes,  with  an  awful  sound, 

God's  great  plummet  strikes  the  ground  ! 


The  champ  of  the  steeds  on  the  silver  bit. 
As  they  whirl  the  rich  man's  carriage  by  ; 
The  beggar's  whine  as  he  looks  at  it,  — 
But  it  goes  too  fast  for  charity  ; 
The  trail  on  the  street  of  the  poor  man's  broom. 
That  the  lady  who  walks  to  her  palace-home,  20 

On  her  silken  skirt  may  catch  no  dust  ; 
The  tread  of  the  business-men  who  must 
Count  their  per-cents  hy  the  paces  they  take  ; 
The  cry  of  the  babe  unheard  of  its  mother 
Though  it  lie  on  her  breast,  while   she    thinks  of  the 
other 
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Laid  yesterday  where  it  will  not  wake  ; 

The  flower-girl's  prayer  to  buy  roses  and  pinks 

Held  out  in  the  smoke,  like  stars  by  day  ; 

The  gin-door's  oath  that  hollowly  chinks 

Guilt  upon  grief  and  wrong  upon  hate  ;  30 

The  cabman's  cry  to  get  out  of  the  way  ; 

The  dustman's  call  down  the  area-grate  ; 

The  young  maid's  jest,  and  the  old  wife's  scold. 

The  hagghng  talk  of  the  boys  at  a  stall, 

The  fight  in  the  street  which  is  backed  for  gold. 

The  plea  of  the  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  5 

The  drop  on  the  stones  of  the  blind  man's  staif 

As  he  trades  in  his  own  grief's  sacredness, 

The  brothel  shriek,  and  the  Newgate  laugh. 

The  hum  upon  'Change,  and  the  organ's  grinding,  40 

(The  grinder's  face  being  nevertheless 

Dry  and  vacant  of  even  woe 

While  the  children's  hearts  are  leaping  so 

At  the  merry  music's  winding  ;) 

The  black-plumed  funeral's  creeping  train. 

Long  and  slow  (and  yet  they  will  go 

As  fast  as  Life  though  it  hurry  and  strain  !) 

Creeping  the  populous  houses  through 

And  nodding  their  plumes  at  either  side,  — 

At  many  a  house,  where  an  infant,  new  50 

To  the  sunshiny  world,  has  just  struggled  and  cried, — 

At  many  a  house  where  sitteth  a  bride 

Trying  to-morrow's  coronals 

With  a  scarlet  blush  to-day  : 

Slowly  creep  the  funerals, 
As  none  should  hear  the  noise  and  s^y 
"The  hving,  the  living  must  go  away 
To  multiply  the  dead." 

Hark  !   an  upward  shout  is  sent. 
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In  grave  strong  joy  from  tower  to  steeple  60 

The  bells  ring  out. 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  people  shout. 
The  young  queen  goes  to  her  Parliament. 
She  turneth  round  her  large  blue  eyes 
More  bright  with  childish  memories 
Than  royal  hopes,  upon  the  people  ; 
On  either  side  she  bows  her  head 

Lowlv,  with  a  queenly  grace 
And  smile  most  trusting-innocent. 
As  if  she  smiled  upon  her  mother  ;  70 

The  thousands  press  before  each  other 

To  bless  her  to  her  face  ; 
And  booms  the  deep  majestic  voice 
Through   trump  and  drum,  —  "  May  the  queen  re- 
joice 

In  the  people's  liberties  !  " 


I  dwell  amid  the  city. 

And  hear  the  flow  of  souls  in  act  and  speech. 
For  pomp  or  trade,  for  merrymake  or  folly  : 
I  hear  the  confluence  and  sum  of  each. 

And  that  is  melancholy  !  80 

Thy  voice  is  a  complaint,  O  crowned  city. 
The  blue  sky  covering  thee  like  God's  great  pity. 


O  blue  sky  !  it  mindeth  me 
Of  places  where  I  used  to  see 
Its  vast  unbroken  circle  thrown 
From  the  far  pale-peaked  hill 
Out  to  the  last  verge  of  ocean. 
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As  by  God's  arm  it  were  done 
Then  for  the  first  time,  with  the  emotion 
Of  that  first  impulse  on  it  still.  90 

Oh,  we  spirits  fly  at  will 
Faster  than  the  winged  steed 
Whereof  in  old  book  we  read. 
With  the  sunlight  foaming  back 
From  his  flanks  to  a  misty  wrack. 
And  his  nostril  reddening  proud 
As  he  breasteth  the  steep  thunder-cloud,  — 
Smoother  than  Sabrina's  chair 
Gliding  up  from  wave  to  air. 
While  she  smileth  debonair  100 

Yet  holy,  coldly  and  yet  brightly. 
Like  her  own  mooned  waters  nightly, 
Through  her  dripping  hair. 


Very  fast  and  smooth  we  fly. 

Spirits,  though  the  flesh  be  by  ; 

All  looks  feed  not  from  the  eye 

Nor  all  hearings  from  the  ear  : 

We  can  hearken  and  espy 

Without  either,  we  can  journey 

Bold  and  gay  as  knight  to  tourney,  1 1  o 

And,  though  we  wear  no  visor  down 

To  dark  our  countenance,  the  foe 

Shall  never  chafe  us  as  we  go. 


I  am  gone  from  peopled  town  ! 
It  passeth  its  street-thunder  round 
My  body  which  yet  hears  no  sound. 
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For  now  another  sound,  another 

Vision,  my  soul's  senses  have  — 

O'er  a  hundred  valleys  deep 

Where  the  hills'  green  shadows  sleep  i  20 

Scarce  known  because  the  valley-trees 

Cross  those  upland  images. 

O'er  a  hundred  hills  each  other 

Watching  to  the  western  wave, 

I  have  travelled,  —  I  have  found 

The  silent,  lone,  remembered  ground. 


I  have  found  a  grassy  niche 

Hollowed  in  a  seaside  hill. 

As  if  the  ocean-grandeur  which 

Is  aspectable  from  the  place,  i  30 

Had  struck  the  hill  as  with  a  mace 

Sudden  and  cleaving.      You  might  fill 

That  little  nook  vvith  the  little  cloud 

Which  sometimes  lieth  by  the  moon 

To  beautify  a  night  of  June  ; 

A  cavelike  nook  which,  opening  all 

To  the  wide  sea,  is  disallowed 

From  its  own  earth's  sweet  pastoral  : 

Cavelike,  but  roofless  overhead 

And  made  of  verdant  banks  instead  140 

Of  any  rocks,  with  flowerets  spread 

Instead  of  spar  and  stalactite. 

Cowslips  and  daisies  gold  and  white  : 

Such  prettv  flowers  on  such  green  sward. 

You  think  the  sea  they  look  toward 

Doth  serve  them  for  another  sky 

As  warm  and  blue  as  that  on  high. 
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And  in  this  hollow  is  a  seat. 

And  when  you  shall  have  crept  to  it. 

Slipping  down  the  banks  too  steep  1  50 

To  be  o'erbrowz^d  by  the  sheep. 

Do  not  think  —  though  at  your  feet 

The  cliff's  disrupt  —  you  shall  behold 

The  line  where  earth  and  ocean  meet  ; 

You  sit  too  much  above  to  view 

The  solemn  confluence  o{  the  two  : 

You  can  hear  them  as  they  greet. 

You  can  hear  that  evermore 

Distance-softened  noise  more  old 

Than  Nereid's  singing,  the  tide  spent  160 

Joining  soft  issues  with  the  shore 

In  harmony  of  discontent. 

And  when  you  hearken  to  the  grave 

Lamenting  of  the  underwave. 

You  must  believe  in  earth's  communion 

Albeit  you  witness  not  the  union. 

IX. 

Except  that  sound,  the  place  is  full 

Of  silences,  which  when  you  cull 

By  any  word,  it  thrills  you  so 

That  presently  you  let  them  grow  i  70 

To  meditation's  fullest  length 

Across  your  soul  with  a  soul's  strength  : 

And  as  they  touch  your  soul,  they  borrow 

Both  of  its  grandeur  and  its  sorrpw. 

That  deathly  odour  which  the  clay 

Leaves  on  its  deathlessness  alway. 


i 
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Alway  !   alvvay  ?  must  this  be  ? 

Rapid  Sou!  t'rom  city  gone. 

Dost  thou  carry  inwardly 

What  doth  make  the  city's  moan  ?  180 

Must  this  deep  sigh  of  thine  own 

Haunt  thee  with  humanity  ? 

Green  visioned  banks  that  are  too  steep 

To  be  o'erbrowzed  by  the  sheep. 

May  all  sad  thoughts  adown  you  creep 

Without  a  shepherd  ?      Mighty  sea. 

Can  we  dwarf  thy  magnitude 

And  fit  it  to  our  straitest  mood  ? 

O  fair,  fair  Nature,  are  we  thus 

Impotent  and  querulous  190 

Among  thy  workings  glorious,- 

Wealth  and  sanctities,  that  still 

Leave  us  vacant  and  defiled 

And  wailing  like  a  soft-kissed  child. 

Kissed  soft  against  his  will  ? 


God,  God  ! 
With  a  child's  voice  I  cry. 
Weak,  sad,  confidingly  — 

God,  God  !  199 

Thou  knowest,  eyelids,  raised  not  always  up 
Unto  Thy  love,   (as  none  of  ours  are)  droop 

As  ours,  o'er  many  a  tear  ; 
Thou  knowest,  though  thy  universe  is  broad. 
Two  little  tears  suffice  to  cover  all  : 
Thou  knowest.  Thou  who  art  so  prodigal 
Of  beautv,  we  are  oft  but  stricken  deer 
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Expiring  in  the  woods,  that  care  for  none 
Of  those  delightsome  flowers  they  die  upon. 

XII. 

O  blissful  Mouth  which  breathed  the  mournful  breath 
We    name    our    souls,    self-spoilt  !  —  by    that    strong 

passion  210 

Which  paled  Thee  once  with  sighs,  by  that  strong  death 
Which  made  Thee  once  unbreathing  —  from  the  wrack 
Themselves  have  called  around  them,  call  them  back. 

Back  to  Thee  in  continuous  aspiration  ! 

For  here,  O  Lord, 
For  here  they  travel  vainly,  vainly  pass 
From  city -pavement  to  untrodden  sward 
Where  the  lark  finds  her  deep  nest  in  the  grass 
Cold  with  the  earth's  last  dew.      Yea,  very  vain 
The  greatest  speed  of  all  these  souls  of  men  220 

Unless  they  travel  upward  to  the  throne 
Where  sittest  Thou  the  satisfying  One, 
With  help  for  sins  and  holy  perfectings 
For  all  requirements :   while  the  archangel,  rais- 
ing 
Unto  Thy  face  his  full  ecstatic  gazing. 
Forgets  the  rush  and  rapture  of  his  wings. 


SOUNDS. 

"  ''H/cowCTCf  r/  ovK  7]Kovaac."  —  ^schylus. 
I. 
Hearken,  hearken  ! 
The  rapid  river  carrieth  ' 

Many  noises  underneath 
The  hoary  ocean  : 
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Teaching  his  solemnity 

Sounds  of  inland  life  and  glee 

Learnt  beside  the  waving  tree 

When  the  winds  in  summer  prank 

Toss  the  shades  from  bank'  to  bank, 

And  the  quick  rains,  in  emotion  lo 

Which  rather  gladdens  earth  than  grieves. 

Count  and  visibly  rehearse 

The  pulses  of  the  universe 

Upon  the  summer  leaves  — 

Learnt  among  the  lilies  straight 

When  they  bow  them  to  the  weight 

Of  many  bees  whose  hidden  hum 

Seemeth  from  themselves  to  come  — 

Learnt  among  the  grasses  green 

Where  the  rustling  mice  are  seen  20 

By  the  gleaming,  as  they  run. 

Of  their  quick  eyes  in  the  sun  ; 

And  lazy  sheep  are  browsing  through 

With  their  noses  trailed  in  dew  ; 

And  the  squirrel  leaps  adown 

Holding  fast  the  filbert  brown  ; 

And  the  lark,  with  more  of  mirth 

In  his  song  then  suits  the  earth, 

Droppeth  some  in  soaring  high. 

To  pour  the  rest  out  in  the  sky  ;  30 

While  the  woodland  doves  apart 

In  the  copse's  leafy  heart. 

Solitary,  not  ascetic. 

Hidden  and  yet  vocal,  seem 

Joining,  in  a  lovely  psalm, 

Man's  despondence,  nature's  calm. 

Half  mystical  and  half  pathetic. 

Like  a  singing  in  a  dream. 
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All  these  sounds  the  river  telleth. 

Softened  to  an  undertone  40 

Which  ever  and  anon  he  swelleth 

By  a  burden  of  his  own. 

In  the  ocean's  ear  : 
Ay,  and  ocean  seems  to  hear 
With  an  inward  gentle  scorn. 
Smiling  to  his  caverns  worn. 


Hearken,  hearken  ! 
The  child  is  shouting  at  his  play 
Just  in  the  tramping  funeral's  way  ; 
The  widow  moans  as  she  turns  aside  50 

To  shun  the  face  of  the  blushing  bride 
While,  shaking  the  tower  of  the  ancient  church. 
The  marriage  bells  do  swing  ; 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch 
An  idiot  sits  with  his  lean  hands  full 
Of  hedgerow  flowers  and  a  poet's  skull. 
Laughing  loud  and  gibbering 
Because  it  is  so  brown  a  thing. 
While  he  sticketh  the  gaudy  poppies  red 
In  and  out  the  senseless  head  60 

Where  all  sweet  fancies  grew  instead  : 
And  you  may  hear  at  the  self-same  time 
Another  poet  who  reads  Ms  rhyme. 
Low  as  a  brook  in  summer  air. 
Save  when  he  droppeth  his  voice  adown 
To  dream  of  the  amaranthine  crpwn 
His  mortal  brows  shall  wear  : 
And  a  baby  cries  with  a  feeble  sound 
'Neath  the  weary  weight  of  the  hfe  new-found. 
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And  an  old  man  groans,  — with  his  testament 

Only  halt-signed,  —  for  the  life  that's  spent  ;   71 

And  lovers  twain  do  sofdy  say. 

As  they  sit  on  a  grave,  "  For  aye,  for  aye  !  " 

And  focmcn  twain,  while  Earth  their  mother 

Looks  greenly  upward,  curse  each  other  : 

A  school-boy  drones  his  task,  with  looks 

Cast  over  the  page  to  the  elm-tree  rooks  ; 

A  lonely  student  cries  aloud 

Eureka  !  clasping  at  his  shroud  ; 

A  beldame's  age-cracked  voice  doth  sing  80 

To  a  little  infant  slumbering  ; 

A  maid  forgotten  weeps  alone. 

Muffling  her  sobs  on  the  trysting-stone  ; 

A  sick  man  wakes  at  his  own  mouth's  wail, 

A  gossip  coughs  in  her  thrice-told  tale, 

A  muttering  gamester  shakes  the  dice, 

A  reaper  foretells  goodluck  from  the  skies, 

A  monarch  vows  as  he  lifts  his  hand  to  them  ; 

A  patriot,  leaving  his  native  land  to  them. 

Cries  to  the  world  against  perjured  state  ;  90 

A  priest  disserts 

Upon  linen  skirts, 

A  sinner  screams  for  one  hope  more, 

A  dancer's  feet  do  palpitate 

A  piper's  music  out  on  the  floor  ; 

And  nigh  to  the  awful  Dead,  the  living 

Low  speech  and  stealthy  steps  are  giving. 

Because  he  cannot  hear  ; 

And  he  who  on  that  narrow  bier 

Has  room  enough,  is  closely  wound  100 

In  a  silence  piercing  more  than  sound. 
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Hearken,  hearken  ! 

God  speaketh  to  thy  soul. 
Using  the  supreme  voice  which  doth  confound 
All  life  with  consciousness  of  Deity, 

All  senses  into  one,  — 
As  the  seer-saint  of  Patmos,  loving  John 

(For  whom  did  backward  roll 
The  cloud-gate  of  the  future)  turned  to  see 
The  Voice  which  spake.     It  speaketh  now,    1 10 
Through  the  regular  breath  of  the  calm   creation. 
Through  the  moan  of  the  creature's  desolation 
Striking,  and  in  its  stroke  resembhng 
The  memory  of  a  solemn  vow 
Which  pierceth  the  din  of  a  festival 
To  one  in  the  midst,  —  and  he  letteth  fall 
The  cup  with  a  sudden  trembling. 


Hearken,  hearken  ! 

God  speaketh  in  thy  soul. 

Saying,  **  O  thou  that  movest  120 

With  feeble  steps  across  this  earth  of  Mine, 
To  break  beside  the  fount  thy  golden  bowl 

And  spill  its  purple  wine,  — 
Look  up  to  heaven  and  see  how,  like  a  scroll. 
My  right  hand  hath  thine  immortality 
In  an  eternal  grasping  !   thou,  that  lovest 
The  songful  birds  and  grasses  underfoot. 
And  also  what  change  mars  and  tombs  pollute  — 
/  am  the  end  of  love  !  give  love  to  Mc  ! 
O  thou  that  sinnest,  grace  doth  more  abound  i  30 
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Than  all  thy  sin  !   sit  still  beneath  My  rood. 
And  count  the  droppings  of  My  victim-blood. 
And  seek  none  other  sound  !  " 


Hearken,  hearken  ! 
Shall  we  hear  the  lapsing  river 
And  our  brother's  sighing  ever. 

And  not  the  voice  of  God  ? 


NIGHT    AND    THE    MERRY    MAN. 


'Neath  my  moon  what  doest  thou. 
With  a  somewhat  paler  brow 
Than  she  giveth  to  the  ocean  ? 
He,  without  a  pulse  or  motion. 
Muttering  low  before  her  stands. 
Lifting  his  invoking  hands 
Like  a  seer  before  a  sprite. 
To  catch  her  oracles  of  light  : 
But  thy  soul  out-trembles  now 
Many  pulses  on  thy  brow. 
Where  be  all  thy  laughters  clear. 
Others  laughed  alone  to  hear  ? 
Where  thy  quaint  jests,  said  for  fame  ? 
Where  thy  dances,  mixed  with  game  ? 
Where  thy  festive  companies. 
Mooned  o'er  with  ladies'  eyes 
All  more  bright  for  thee,  I  trow  ? 
'Neath  my  moon,  what  doest  thou  ? 
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THE     MERRY    MAN. 


I  am  digging  my  warm  heart 

Till  I  find  its  coldest  part  ;  20 

I  am  digging  wide  and  low. 

Further  than  a  spade  will  go. 

Till  that,  when  the  pit  is  deep 

And  large  enough,  I  there  may  heap 

All  my  present  pain  and  past 

Joy,  dead  things  that  look  aghast 

By  the  daylight  :   now  'tis  done. 

Throw  them  in,  by  one  and  one  ! 

I  must  laugh,  at  rising  sun. 

Memories  —  of  fancy's  golden  30 

Treasures  which  my  hands  have  holden. 

Till  the  chillness  made  them  ache  ; 

Of  childhood's  hopes  that  used  to  wake 

If  birds  were  in  a  singing  strain. 

And  for  less  cause,  sleep  again  ; 

Of  the  moss-seat  in  the  wood 

Where  I  trysted  solitude  ; 

Of  the  hill-top  where  the  wind 

Used  to  follow  me  behind. 

Then  in  sudden  rush  to  blind  40 

Both  my  glad  eyes  with  my  hair. 

Taken  gladly  in  the  snare  ; 

Of  the  climbing  up  the  rocks. 

Of  the  playing  'neath  the  oaks 

Which  retain  beneath  them  now 

Only  shadow  of  the  bough  ; 

Of  the  lying  on  the  grass 

While  the  clouds  did  overpass. 

Only  they,  so  lightly  driven. 
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Seeming  betwixt  me  and  Heaven  ;  50 

Of  the  little  prayers  serene. 

Murmuring  of  earth  and  sin  ; 

Of  large-leaved  philosophy 

Leaning  from  my  childish  knee  ; 

Of  poetic  book  sublime. 

Soul-kissed  for  the  first  dear  time, 

Greek  or  English,  ere   I  knew 

Life  was  not  a  poem  too  :  — 

Throw  them  in,  by  one  and  one  ! 

I  must  laugh,  at  rising  sun.  60 

—  Of  the  glorious  ambitions 

Yet  unquenched  by  their  fruitions  ; 

Of  the  reading  out  the  nights  ; 

Of  the  straining  at  mad  heights  ; 

Of  achievements,  less  descried 

By  a  dear  few  than  magnified  ; 

Of  praises  from  the  many  earned 

When  praise  from  love  was  undiscerned  ; 

Of  the  sweet  reflecting  gladness 

Softened  by  itself  to  sadness  :  —  70 

Throw  them  in,  by  one  and  one  ! 

I  must  laugh,  at  rising  sun. 

What  are  these  ?  more,  more  than  these  ! 

Throw  in  dearer  memories  !  — 

Of  voices  whereof  but  to  speak 

IVIakes  mine  own  all  sunk  and  weak  ; 

Of  smiles  the  thought  of  which  is  sweeping 

All  my  soul  to  floods  of  weeping  ; 

Of  looks  whose  absence  fain  would  weigh 

Mv  looks  to  the  ground  for  aye  ;  80 
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Of  clasping  hands  —  ah  me,  I  wring 

Mine,  and  in  a  tremble  fling 

Downward,  downward  all  this  paining  ! 

Partings  with  the  sting  remaining, 

Meetings  with  a   deeper  throe 

Since  the  joy  is  ruined  so. 

Changes  with  a  fiery  burning, 

(Shadows  upon  all  the  turning,) 

Thoughts  of  •    .    .    with  a  storm  they  came. 

Them  I  have  not  breath  to  name  :  90 

Downward,  downward  be  they  cast 

In  the  pit  !   and  now  at  last 

My  work  beneath  the  moon  is  done. 

And  I  shall  laugh,  at  rising  sun. 

But  let  me  pause  or  ere  I  cover 

All  my  treasures  darkly  over  : 

I  will  speak  not  in  thine  ears. 

Only  tell  my  beaded  tears 

Silently,  most  silently. 

When  the  last  is  calmly  told,  100 

Let  that  same  moist  rosary 

With  the  rest  sepulchred  be. 

Finished  now  !      The  darksome  mould 

Sealeth  up  the  darksome  pit. 

I  will  lay  no  stone  on  it. 

Grasses  I  will  sow  instead. 

Fit  for  Queen  Titania's  tread  ; 

Flowers,  encoloured  with  the  sun. 

And  aL  ai  written  upon  none  ; 

Thus,  whenever  saileth  by  '  no 

The  Lady  World  of  dainty  eye. 

Not  a  grief  shall  here  remain. 

Silken  shoon  to  damp  or  stain  : 
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And  while  she  lisps,  **  I  have  not  seen 
Any  place  more  smooth  and  clean"    .    .    . 
Here  she  cometh  !  —  Ha,  ha  !  —  who 
Laughs  as  loud  as  I  can  do  ? 
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The  Earth  is  old  ; 
Six  thousand  winters  make  her  heart  a-cold  ; 
The  sceptre  slanteth  from  her  palsied  hold. 
She  saith,  "  'Las  me  !   God's  word  that  I  was  '  good  ' 

Is  taken  back  to  heaven. 
From  whence  when  any  sound  comes,  I  am  riv'cn 
By  some  sharp  bolt  ;  and  now  no  angel  would 
Descend  with  sweet  dew-silence  on   my  mountains. 
To  glorify  the  lovely  river  fountains 

That  gush  along  their  side  :  10 

I  see  —  O  weary  change  !  —  I  see  instead 

This  human  wrath  and  pride. 
These  thrones  and  tombs,  judicial  wrong  and  blood. 
And  bitter  words  are  poured  upon  mine  head  — 
*  O  Earth  !  thou  art  a  stage  for  tricks   unholy, 
A  church  for  most  remorseful  melancholy  ; 
Thou  art  so  spoilt,  we  should  forget  we  had 
An  Eden  in  thee,  wert  thou  not  so  sad  !  ' 
Sweet  children,  I  am  old  !  ye,  every  one. 
Do  keep  me  from  a  portion  of  my  sun.  20 

Give  praise  in  change  for  brightness  ! 
That  I  may  shake  my  hills  in  infiniteness 
Of  breezy  laughter,  as  in  youthful  mirth. 
To  hear  Earth's  sons  and  daughters  praising  Earth." 
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Whereupon  a  child  began 
With  spirit  running  up  to  man 
As  by  angels'  shining  ladder, 
(May  he  find  no  cloud  above  !) 
Seeming  he  had  ne'er  been  sadder 

All  his  days  than  now. 
Sitting  in  the  chestnut  grove. 
With  that  joyous  overflow 
Of  smiling  from  his  mouth  o'er  brow 
And  cheek  and  chin,  as  if  the  breeze 
Leaning  tricksy  from  the  trees 
To  part  his  golden  hairs,  had  blown 
Into  an  hundred  smiles  that  one. 


"  O  rare,  rare  Earth  !  "  he  saith, 

*'  I  will  praise  thee  presendy  ; 
Not  to-day  ;   I  have  no  breath  : 

I  have  hunted  squirrels  three  — 
Two  ran  down  in  the  furzy  hollow 
Where  I  could  not  see  nor  follow. 
One  sits  at  the  top  of  the  filbert-tree. 
With  a  yellow  nut  and  a  mock  at  me  : 

Presently  it  shall  be  done  ! 
When  I  see  which  way  these  two  have  run. 
When  the  mocking  one  at  the  filbert-top 
Shall  leap  adown  and  beside  me  stop. 

Then,  rare  Earth,  rare  Earth, 
Will  I  pause,  having  known  thy  worth. 

To  say  all  good  of  thee  !  " 
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Next  a  lover,  —  with  a  dream 

'Neath  his  waking  eyelids  hidden. 

And  a  frequent  sigh  unbidden. 

And  an  idlesse  all  the  day 

Beside  a  wandering  stream. 

And  a  silence  that  is  made 

Of  a  word  he  dares  not  say,  — 

Shakes  slow  his  pensive  head  :  60 

"  Earth,  Earth  !  "   saith  he, 
"If  spirits,  like  thy  roses,  grew 
On  one  stalk,  and  winds  austere 
Could  but  only  blow  them  near. 

To  share  each  other's  dew  ;  — 
If,  when  summer  rains  agree 
To  beautify  thy  hills,  I  knew 
Looking  off  them  I  might  see 

Some  one  very  beauteous  too,  — 

Then  Earth,"  saith  he,  70 

' '  I  would  praise      .      .      .      nav,  nav  —  not 
thee!'' 


Will  the  pedant  name  her  next  ? 
Crabbed  with  a  crabbed  text 
Sits  he  in  his  study  nook. 
With  his  elbow  on  a  book. 
And  with  stately  crossed  knees. 
And  a  wrinkle  deeply  thrid 
Through  his  lowering  brow. 
Caused  by  making  proofs  enow 
That  Plato  in  "  Parmenides  " 
Meant  the  same  Spinoza  did,  — 
Or,  that  an  hundred  of  the  groping 
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Like  himself,  had  made  one  Homer, 

Homeros  being  a  misnomer. 

What  hath  he  to  do  with  praise 

Of  Earth  or  aught  ?      Whene'er  the  sloping 

Sunbeams  through  his  window  daze 

His  eyes  off"  from  the  learned  phrase. 

Straightway  he  draws  close  the  curtain. 

May  abstraction  keep  him  dumb  !  90 

Were  his  lips  to  ope,  'tis  certain 

"  Derivatum  est  "  would  come. 


Then  a  mourner  moveth  pale 
In  a  silence  full  of  wail. 
Raising  not  his  sunken  head 
Because  he  wandered  last  that  way 
With  that  one  beneath  the  clay  : 
Weeping  not,  because  that  one. 
The  only  one  who  would  have  said 
"Cease  to  weep,  beloved  !  "   has  gone 
Whence  returneth  comfort  none. 
The  silence  breaketh  suddenly,  — 
"  Earth,  I  praise  thee  !  "   crieth  he, 
"Thou  hast  a  grave  for  also  ///^. " 


Ha,  a  poet  !   know  him  by 

The  ecstasy-dilated  eye. 

Not  uncharged  with  tears  that  ran 

Upward  from  his  heart  of  man,; 

By  the  cheek,  from  hour  to  hour. 

Kindled  bright  or  sunken  wan  1 10 

With  a  sense  of  lonely  power  ; 
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By  the  brow  uplifted  higher 
Than  others,  for  more  low  declining  : 
By  the  lip  which  words  of  fire 
Overboiling  have  burned  white 
While  they  gave  the  nations  light  : 
Ay,  in  every  time  and  place 
Ye  may  know  the  poet's  face 
By  the  shade  or  shining. 


'Neath  a  golden  cloud  he  stands,  120 

Spreading  his  impassioned  hands. 

"  O  God's  Earth  !  "    he  saith,  "  the  sign 

From  the  Father-soul  to  mine 

Of  all  beauteous  mysteries. 

Of  all  perfect  images 

Which,  divine  in  His  divine. 

In  my  human  only  are 

Very  excellent  and  fair  ! 

Think  not.  Earth,  that  I  would  raise 

Weary  forehead  in  thy  praise,  i  30 

(Weary,  that  I  cannot  go 

Farther  from  thy  region  low,) 

If  were  struck  no  richer  meanings 

PVom  thee  than  thyself.      The  leanings 

Of  the  close  trees  o'er  the  brim 

Of  a  sunshine-haunted  stream 

Have  a  sound  beneath  their  leaves. 

Not  of  wind,  not  of  wind. 
Which  the  poet's  voice  achieves  : 
The  faint  mountains,  heaped  behind,  140 

Have  a  falling  on  their  tops. 

Not  of  dew,  not  of  dew, 
Which  the  poet's  fancy  drops  : 
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Viewless  things  his  eyes  can  view, 
Driftings  of  his  dream  do  light 
All  the  skies  by  day  and  night. 
And  the  seas  that  deepest  roll 
Carry  murmurs  of  his  soul. 
Earth,  I  praise  thee  !  praise  thou  me ! 
God  perfecteth  His  creation 
With  this  recipient  poet-passion. 
And  makes  the  beautiful  to  be. 
I  praise  thee,  O  beloved  sign. 
From  the  God-soul  unto  mine  ! 
Praise  me,  that  I  cast  on  thee 
The  cunning  sweet  interpretation. 
The  help  and  glory  and  dilation 
Of  mine  immortality  !  " 


150 


IX. 

There  was  silence.      None  did  dare 

To  use  again  the  spoken  air  1 60 

Of  that  far-charming  voice,  until 

A  Christian  resting  on  the  hill. 

With  a  thoughtful  smile  subdued 

(Seeming  learnt  in  solitude) 

Which  a  weeper  might  have  viewed 

Without  new  tears,  did  softly  say. 

And  looked  up  unto  heaven  alway 

While  he  praised  the  Earth  — 

"  O  Earth, 
I  count  the  praises  thou  art  worth. 
By  thy  waves  that  move  aloud,  170 

By  thy  hills  against  the  cloud. 
By  thy  valleys  warm  and  green. 
By  the  copses'  elms  between. 
By  their  birds  which,  like  a  sprite 
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Scattered  by  a  strong  delight 

Into  fragments  musical, 

Stir  and  sing  in  every  bush  ; 

By  thy  silver  founts  that  fall. 

As  if  to  entice  the  stars  at  night 

To  thine  heart ;  by  grass  and  rush,  180 

And  little  weeds  the  children  pull. 

Mistook  for  flowers  ! 

—  Oh,  beautiful 
Art  thou.  Earth,  albeit  worse 
Than  in  heaven  is  called  good  ! 
Good  to  uSj  that  we  may  know 
Meekly  from  thy  good  to  go  ; 
While  the  holv,  crying  Blood 
Puts  its  music  kind  and  low 
'Twixt  such  ears  as  are  not  dull. 

And  thine  ancient  curse  !  190 


"Praised  be  the  mosses  soft 

In  thy  forest  pathways  oft. 

And  the  thorns,  which  make  us  think 

Of  the  thornless  river-brink 

Where  the  ransomed  tread  : 
Praised  be  thy  sunny  gleams. 
And  the  storm,  that  worketh  dreams 

Of  calm  unfinished  : 
Praised  be  thine  active  days. 
And  thy  night-time's  solemn  need,  200 

When  in  God's  dear  book  we  read 

No  night  shall  be  therein  : 
Praised  be  thy  dwellings  warm 
By  household  faggot's  cheerful  blaze. 
Where,  to  hear  of  pardoned  sin. 
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Pauseth  oft  the  merry  din. 

Save  the  babe's  upon  the  arm 

Who  croweth  to  the  crackling  wood  : 

Yea,  and,  better  understood. 

Praised  be  thy  dwellings  cold,  210 

Hid  beneath  the  churchyard  mould. 

Where  the  bodies  of  the  saints 

Separate  from  earthly  taints 

Lie  asleep,  in  blessing  bound. 

Waiting  for  the  trumpet's  sound 

To  free  them  into  blessing  ;  —  none 

Weeping  more  beneath  the  sun. 

Though  dangerous  words  of  human  love 

Be  graven  very  near,  above. 

XI. 

"  Earth,  we  Christians  praise  thee  thus,  220 

Even  for  the  change  that  comes 
With  a  grief  from  thee  to  us  : 
For  thy  cradles  and  thy  tombs. 
For  the  pleasant  corn  and  wine 
And  summer-heat  ;   and  also  for 
The  frost  upon  the  sycamore 
And  hail  upon  the  vine  !  " 

THE   VIRGIN    MARY   TO   THE    CHILD 
JESUS. 

"  But  see  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  babe  to  rest." 

—  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 


Sleep,  sleep,  mine  Holy  One  ! 
My  flesh,  my  Lord  !  —  what  name  ?  I  do  not  know 
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A  name  that  seemeth  not  too  high  or  low. 

Too  far  from  me  or  heaven  : 
My  Jesus,  that  is  best  !    that  word  being  given 
By  the  majestic  angel  whose  command 
Was  softly  as  a  man's  beseeching  said. 
When  I  and  all  the  earth  appeared  to  stand 

In  the  great  overflow 
Of  light  celestial  from  his  wings  and  head.  10 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  saving  One  ! 

11. 
And  art  Thou  come  for  saving,  baby-browed 
And  speechless  Being  —  art  Thou  come  for  saving  ? 
The  palm  that  grows  beside  our  door  is  bowed 
By  treadings  of  the  low  wind  from  the  south, 
A  restless  shadow  through  the  chamber  waving  : 
Upon  its  bough  a  bird  sings  in  the  sun. 
But  Thou,  with  that  close  slumber  on  Thy  mouth. 
Dost  seem  of  wind  and  sun  already  weary. 
Art  come  for  saving,  O  mv  weary  One  ?  20 

III. 
Perchance  this  sleep  that  shutteth  out  the  dreary 
Earth-sounds  and  motions,  opens  on  Thy  soul 

High  dreams  on  fire  with  God  ; 
High  songs  that  make  the  pathways  where  they  roll 
More  bright  than  stars  do  theirs ;   and  visions  new 
Of  Thine  eternal  Nature's  old  abode. 

Suffer  this  mother's  kiss. 

Best  thing  that  earthly  is. 
To  glide  the  music  and  the  glory  through. 
Nor  narrow  in  Thy  dream  the  Ijroad  upliftings         30 

Of  any  seraph  wing. 
Thus  noiseless,  thus.     Sleep,  sleep,  my  dreaming  One  ! 
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The  slumber  of  His  lips  meseems  to  run 

Througii  my  lips  to  mine  heart,  to  all  its  shiftings 

Of  sensual  life,  bringing  contrariousness 

In  a  great  calm.      I  feel  I  could  lie  down 

As  Moses  did,  and  die,  —  and  then  live  most. 

I  am  'ware  of  you,  heavenly  Presences 

That  stand  with  your  peculiar  light  unlost. 

Each  forehead  with  a  high  thought  for  a  crown,        40 

Unsunned  i'  the  sunshine  !      I  am  'ware.      Ye  throw 

No  shade  against  the  wall  !     How  motionless 

Ye  round  me  with  your  living  statuary. 

While  through  your  whiteness,  in  and  outwardly. 

Continual  thoughts  of  God  appear  to  go. 

Like  light's  soul  in  itself.      I  bear,  I  bear 

To  look  upon  the  dropt  lids  of  your  eyes. 

Though  their  external  shining  testifies 

To  that  beatitude  within  which  were 

Enough  to  blast  an  eagle  at  his  sun  :  50 

I  fall  not  on  my  sad  clay  face  before  ye,  — 

I  look  on  His.      I  know 
My  spirit  which  dilateth  with  the  woe 
Of  His  mortality. 
May  well  contain  your  glory. 

Yea,  drop  your  lids  more  low. 
Ye  are  but  fellow-worshippers  with  me  ! 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  worshipped  One  !  w 

V. 

We  sate  among  the  stalls  at  Bethlehem  ; 

The  dumb  kine  from  their  fodder  turning  them,        60 

Softened  their  horned  faces 

To  almost  human  gazes 
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Toward  the  newly  Born  : 
The  simple  shepherds  from  the  star-lit  brooks 

Brought  visionary  looks. 
As  yet  in  their  astonied  hearing  rung 

The  strange  sweet  angel-tongue  : 
The  magi  of  the  East,  in  sandals  worn. 

Knelt  reverent,  sweeping  round,  69 

With  long  pale  beards,  their  gifts  upon  the  ground. 

The  incense,  myrrh  and  gold 
These  babv  hands  were  impotent  to  hold  : 
So  let  all  earthlies  and  celestials  wait 

Upon  Thy  royal  state. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  kingly  One  ! 

VI. 

I  am  not  proud  —  meek  angels,  ye  invest 

New  meeknesses  to  hear  such  utterance  rest 

On  mortal  lips,  —  "I  am  not  proud  "  —  not  proud! 

Albeit  in  my  flesh  God  sent  His  Son, 

Albeit  over  Him  my  head  is  bowed  80 

As  others  bow  before  Him,  still  mine  heart 

Bows  lower  than  their  knees.      O  centuries 

That  roll  in  vision  your  futurities 

My  future  grave  athwart,  — 
Whose  murmurs  seem  to  reach  me  while  I  keep 

Watch  o'er  this  sleep, — 
Say  of  me  as  the  Heavenly  said —  "Thou  art 
The  blessedest  of  women  !  " — blessedest. 
Not  holiest,  not  noblest,  no  high  name  89 

Whose  height  misplaced  may  pierce  me  like  a  shame 
When  I  sit  meek  in  heaven  ! 

For  me,  for  me, 
God  knows  that  I  am  feeble  like  the  rest  ! 
I  often  wandered  forth,  more  child  than  maiden 
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Among  the  midnight  hills  of  Galilee 

Whose  summits  looked  heaven-laden. 
Listening  to  silence  as  it  seemed  to  be 
God's  voice,  so  soft  yet  strong,  so  fain  to  press 
Upon  my  heart  as  heaven  did  on  the  height, 
And  waken  up  its  shadows  by  a  light. 
And  show  its  vileness  by  a  holiness.  loo 

Then  I  knelt  down  most  silent  like  the  night. 

Too  self-renounced  for  fears. 
Raising  my  small  face  to  the  boundless  blue 
Whose  stars  did  mix  and  tremble  in  my  tears  : 
God  heard  them  falling  after,  with  His  dew. 

VII. 

So,  seeing  my  corruption,  can  I  see 

This  Incorruptible  now  born  of  me. 

This  fair  new  Innocence  no  sun  did  chance 

To  shine  on,  (for  even  Adam  was  no  child,) 

Created  from  my  nature  all  defiled,  1 10 

This  mystery,  from  out  mine  ignorance,  — 

Nor  feel  the  blindness,  stain  corruption  more 

Than  others  do,  or  /  did  heretofore  ? 

Can  hands  wherein  such  burden  pure  has  been. 

Not  open  with  the  cry  "unclean,  unclean," 

More  oft  than  any  else  beneath  the  skies  ? 

Ah  King,  ah  Christ,  ah  son  ! 
The  kine,  the  shepherds,  the  abased  wise 
Must  all  less  lowly  wait 
Than  I,  upon  Thy  state.  i  20 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  kingly  One  ! 

VIII. 

Art  Thou  a  King,  then  ?     Come,  His  universe. 
Come,  crown  me  Him  a  King  ! 
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Pluck  rays  from  all  such  stars  as  never  fling 

Their  light  where  tell  a  curse. 
And  make  a  crowning  for  this  kingly  brow  !  — 
What  is  my  word  ?      Each  empyreal  star 

Sits  in  a  sphere  atar 

In  shining  ambuscade  : 

The  child-brow,  crowned  by  none,  130 

Keeps  its  unchildlike  shade. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  crownless  One  ! 

IX. 

Unchildlike  shade  !      No  other  babe  doth  wear 

An  aspect  very  sorrowful,  as  Thou. 

No  small  babe-smiles  my  watching  heart  has  seen 

To  float  like  speech  the  speechless  lips  between. 

No  dovelike  cooing  in  the  golden  air. 

No  quick  short  joys  of  leaping  babyhood. 

Alas,  our  earthly  good 
In  heaven  thought  evil,  seems  too  good  for  Thee  :  1 4.0 

Yet,  sleep,  my  weary  One  ! 

X. 

And  then  the  drear  sharp  tongue  of  prophecy. 
With  the  dread  sense  of  things  which  shall  be  done. 
Doth  smite  me  inly,  like  a  sword  :   a  sword  ? 
That  "  smites  the  Shepherd."      Then,  I  think  aloud 
The     words     "despised,"  —  "rejected,"  — every 

word 
Recoiling  into  darkness  as  I  view 

The  Darling  on  my  knee. 
Bright  angels,  —  move  not  — lest  ye  stir  the  cloud 
Betwixt  my  soul  and  His  futurity  !  i  50 

I  must  not  die,  with  mother's  work  to  do. 

And  could  not  live  —  and  see. 
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It  is  enough  to  bear 
This  image  still  and  fair. 
This  holier  in  sleep 
Than  a  saint  at  prayer. 
This  aspect  ot"  a   child 
Who  never  sinned  or  smiled  ; 
This  Presence  in  an  infant's  face  ; 
This  sadness  most  like  love,  160 

This  love  than  love  more  deep. 
This  weakness   like  omnipotence 
It  is  so  strong  to  move. 
Awful  is  this  watching  place. 
Awful  what  I  see  from  hence  — 
A  king,  without  regalia, 
A  God,  without  the  thunder, 
A  child,  without  the  heart  for  play  ; 
Ay,  a  Creator,  rent  asunder 
From  His  first  glory  and  cast  away  170 

On  His  own  world,  for  me  alone 
To  hold  in  hands  created,  crying  —  Son  ! 


That  tear  fell  not  on  Thee, 
Beloved,  yet  thou  stirrest  in  thy  slumber  ! 
Thou,  stirring  not  for  glad  sounds  out  of  number 
Which  through  the  vibratory  palm-trees  run 

From  summer- wind  and  bird. 

So  quickly  hast  thou  heard 

A  tear  fall  silendy  ?  ' 

Wak'st  thou,  O  loving  One?  —  180 
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TO    BETTINE, 

THE     CHILD— FRIEND     OK    GOETHE. 

"  I  have  the  second  sight,  Goethe  !  " 

—  Letters  of  a  Child. 


Bettine,  friend  of  Goethe, 
Hadst  thou  the  second  sight  — 
Upturning  worship  and  delight 

With  such  a  loving  duty 
To  his  grand  face,  as  women  will. 
The  childhood  'neath  thine  eyelids  still  ? 


—  Before  his  shrine  to  doom  thee. 
Using  the  same  child's  smile 
That  heaven  and  earth,  beheld  erewhile 

For  the  first  time,  won  from  thee 
Ere  star  and  flower  grew  dim  and  dead 
Save  at  his  feet  and  o'er  his  head  ? 


—  Digging  thine  heart  and  throwing 
Away  its  childHood's  gold. 
That  so  its  woman-depth  might  hold 

His  spirit's  overflowing  ? 
(For  surging  souls,  no  worlds  can  bound. 
Their  channel  in  the  heart  have  found.) 
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IV. 

O  child,  to  change  appointed. 
Thou  hadst  not  second  sight  ! 
What  eyes  the  future  view  aright 

Unless  by  tears  anointed  ? 
Yea,  only  tears  themselves  can  show 
The  burning  ones  that  have  to  flow. 


O  woman,  deeply  loving. 
Thou  hadst  not  second  sight  ! 
The  star  is  very  high  and  bright. 

And  none  can  see  it  moving. 
Love  looks  around,  below,  above. 
Yet  all  his  prophecy  is  —  love.  30 


The  bird  thy  childhood's  playing 
Sent  onward  o'er  the  sea. 
The  dove  of  hope  came  back  to  thee 

Without  a  leaf:   art  laying 
Its  wet  cold  wing  no  sun  can  dry. 
Still  in  thy  bosom  secredy  ? 


Our  Goethe's  friend,  Bettine, 
I  have  the  second  sight  ! 
The  stone  upon  his  grave  is  white. 

The  funeral  stone  between  ye  ;  40 

And  in  thy  mirror  thou  hast  viewed 
Some  change  as  hardly  understood. 
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VIII. 

Where's  childhood  ?  where  is  Goethe  ? 
The  tears  are  in  thine  eyes. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  yet  reorganize 

Thy  maidenhood  of  beauty 
In  his  own  glory,  which  is  smooth 
Of  wrinkles  and  sublime  in  vouth. 


The  poet's  arms  have  wound   thee. 
He  breathes  upon  thy  brow. 
He  lifts  thee  upward  in  the  glow 

Of  his  great  genius  round  thee,  — 
The  childlike  poet  undefiled 
Preserving  evermore  The   Child. 


FELICIA    HEMANS. 
TO  L.  E.  L., 

REFERRING    TO    HER    MONODY    ON    THE    POETESS. 
I. 

Thou  bay-crowned  living  One  that  o'er  the  bay- 
crowned  Dead  art  bowing. 

And  o'er  the  shadeless  moveless  brow  the  vital  shadow 
throwing. 

And  o'er  the  sighless  songless  lips  the  wail  and  music 
wedding. 

And  dropping  o'er  the  tranquil  eyes  the  tears  not  of 
their  shedding  !  — 
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Take  music  from  the  silent  Dead  whose  meaning  is 

completer. 
Reserve  thy  tears  for  living  brows  where  all   such  tears 

are  meeter. 
And  leave  the  violets  in   the   grass   to   brighten   where 

thou  treadest. 
No  flowers  for  her  !   no  need  of  flowers,  albeit  "bring 

flowers  !  ' '  thou  saidest. 


Yes,    flowers,    to  crown   the   "cup  and  lute,"  since 

both  may  come  to  breaking. 
Or  flowers,  to  greet  the  "  bride  "  —  the  heart's  own 

beating  works  its  aching  ;  lo 

Or  flowers,  to  soothe  the   "captive's"    sight,    from 

earth's  free  bosom  gathered, 
Reminding  of  his  earthly  hope,  then   withering  as   it 

withered  : 


But  bring  not  near  the  solemn  corse  a  type  of  human 

seeming. 
Lay  only  dust's  stern  verity  upon  the  dust  undreaming  : 
And  while  the  calm  perpetual  stars  shall  look  upon  it 

solely. 
Her  sphered  soul  shall  look  on   them  with   eyes  more 

bright  and  holy. 


Nor  mourn,  O  living   One,   because  her  part  in  life 

was  mourning  : 
Would  she  have  lost  the  poet's  fire  for  anguish  of  the 

burning  ? 
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The  minstrel  harp,  tor  the  strained  string  ?   the  tripod, 

for  the  afflated 
Woe  ?  or  the  vision,  tor  those  tears  in  which  it  shone 

dilated  ?  20 


Perhaps  she  shuddered  while  the  world's  cold  hand  her 

brow  was  wreathing, 
But  never  wronged  that  mystic  breath  which   breathed 

in  all  her  breathing. 
Which  drew,  from  rocky  earth  and  man,  abstractions 

high  and  moving, 
Beautv,  if  not  the  beautiful,  and  love,  if  not  the  loving. 


Such  visionings  have  paled  in   sight ;   the  Saviour  she 

descrieth. 
And    little    recks    who   wreathed  the   brow  which   on 

His  bosom  lieth  : 
The  whiteness  of  His  innocence  o'er  all  her  garments, 

flowing. 
There  learneth  she  the  sweet  "new  song"  she  will 

not  mourn  in   knowing. 


Be  happy,  crowned  and  living  One  !  and  as  thy  dust 
decayeth 

May  thine  own  England  say  tor  thee  what  now  for 
Her  it  sayeth  —  -^^o 

"Albeit  softly  in  our  ears  her  silver  song  was  ring- 
ing. 

The  foct-fall  of  her  parting  soul  is  softer  than  her  sing- 
ing." 
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MEMORY    AND    HOPE. 


Back— LOOKING  Memory 
And  prophet  Hope  both  sprang  from  out  the  ground  ; 
One,  where  the  flashing  of  cherubic  sword 

Fell  sad  in  Eden's  ward. 
And  one,  from  Eden  earth  within  the  sound 
Of  the  four  rivers  lapsing  pleasantly. 
What  time  the  promise  after  curse  was  said, 

"Thy  seed  shall  bruise  his  head." 


Poor  Memory's  brain  is  wild. 
As  moonstruck  by  that  flaming  atmosphere  10 

When  she  was  born  ;  her  deep  eyes  shine  and  shone 

With  light  that  conquereth  sun 
And  stars  to  wanner  paleness  year  by  year  : 
With  odorous  gums  she  mixeth  things  defiled. 
She  trampleth  down  earth's  grasses  green  and  sweet 

With  her  far-wandering  feet. 


She  plucketh  many  flowers. 
Their  beauty  on  her  bosom's  coldness  killing  ; 
She  teacheth  every  melancholy  sound 

To  winds  and  waters  round  ; 
She  droppeth  tears  with  seed  where  man  is  tilling 
The  rugged  soil  in  his  exhausted  hours  ; 
She  smileth — ah  me  !   in  her  smile  doth  go 

A  mood  of  deeper  woe. 
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Hope  tripped  on  out  of  sight. 
Crowned  with  an  Eden  wreath  she  saw  not  wither. 
And  went  a-nodding  through  the  wilderness 

With  brow  that  shone  no  less 
Than   a    sea-gull's    wing,    brought    nearer    by   rough 

weather. 
Searching  the  treeless  rock  for  fruits  of  light  ;  30 

Her  fair  quick  feet  being  armed  from  stones  and  cold 

By  slippers  of  pure  gold. 


Memory  did  Hope  much  wrong 
And,  while  she  dreamed,  her  slippers  stole  away  ; 
But  still  she  wended  on  with  mirth  unheeding. 

Although  her  feet  were  bleeding. 
Till  Memory  tracked  her  on  a  certain  day. 
And  with  most  evil  eyes  did  search  her  long 
And  cruelly,  whereat  she  sank  to  ground 

In  a  stark  deadly  swound.  40 


And  so  my  Hope  were  slain. 
Had  it  not  been  that  thou  wast  standing  near  — 
Oh  Thou  who  saidest  "Live,"  to  creatures  lying 

In  their  own  blood  and  dying  ! 
For  Thou  her  forehead  to  Thine  heart  didst  rear 
And  make  its  silent  pulses  sing  again. 
Pouring  a  new  light  o'er  her  darkened  eyne 

With  tender  tears  from  Thine. 
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Therefore  my  Hope  arose 
From  out  her  swound  and  gazed  upon  Thy  face. 
And,  meeting  there  that  soft  subduing  look 

Which  Peter's  spirit  shook. 
Sank  downward  in  a  rapture  to  embrace 
Thy  pierced  hands  and  feet  with  kisses  close. 
And  prayed  Thee  to  assist  her  evermore 

To  "  reach  the  things  before  " 
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THE    SLEEP. 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

—  Psalm  cxxvii.  2. 


Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  into  souls  afar. 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is. 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this : 
♦'  He  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep  ? ' 


What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved. 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep. 
The  patriot's  voice  to  teach  and  rouse. 
The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows  ? 
He  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep. 
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What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 

A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overwccp. 

And  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake 

He  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep. 


"Sleep  soft,  beloved  !  "   we  sometimes  sav. 
Who  have  no  tune  to  charm  away  20 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  : 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
He  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep. 


O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 

O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 

O  delved  gold,  the  wallers  heap  ! 

O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  ! 

God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all. 

And  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep.  30 


His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap  : 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead. 
He  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep. 
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Ay,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man 
Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep  ; 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 
I  think  their  happy  smile  is  heard — 
*'  He  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep." 


40 


For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 

Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap. 

Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 

Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose 

Who  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep. 


And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  One,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say  "  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall  ! 
'*  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 
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MAN    AND    NATURE. 

A  SAD  man  on  a  summer  day 

Did  look  upon  the  earth  and  say  ■; — 

"  Purple  cloud  the  hill-top  binding  ; 
Folded  hills  the  valleys  wind  in  ; 
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Valleys  with  fresh  streams  among  you  ; 

Streams  with  bosky  trees  along  you  ; 

Trees  with  many  birds  and  blossoms  ; 

Birds  with  music-trembling  bosoms  ; 

Blossoms  dropping  dews  that  wreathe  you 

To  your  fellow  flowers  beneath  you  ;  10 

Flowers  that  constellate  on  earth  ; 

Earth  that  shakcst  to  the  mirth 

Of  the  merry  Titan  Ocean, 

All  his  shining  hair  in  motion  ! 

Why  am  I  thus  the  only  one 

Who  can  be  dark  beneath  the  sun  ?  " 

But  when  the  summer  day  was  past. 
He  looked  to  heaven  and  smiled  at  last. 
Self-answered  so  — 

**  Because,  O  cloud. 
Pressing  with  thy  crumpled  shroud  20 

Heavily  on  mountain  top,  — 
Hills  that  almost  seem  to  drop 
Stricken  with  a  misty  death 
To  the  valleys  underneath,  — 
Valleys  sighing  with  the  torrent,  — 
Waters  streaked  with  branches  horrent,  — 
Branchless  trees  that  shake  your  head 
Wildly  o'er  your  blossoms  spread 
Where  the  common  flowers  are  found,  — 
Flowers  with  foreheads  to  the  ground,  —  30 

Ground  that  shriekest  while  the  sea 
With  his  iron  smiteth  thee  — 
I  am,  besides,  the  only  one 
Who  can  be  bright  without  the  sun." 
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A   SEA-SIDE    WALK. 


We  walked  beside  the  sea 
After  a  day  which  perished  silendy 
Of  its  own  glory  —  like  the  princess  weird 
Who,  combating  the  Genius,  scorched  and  seared. 
Uttered  with  burning  breath,  "  Ho  !   victory  !  " 
And  sank  adown,  a  heap  of  ashes  pale  : 

So  runs  the  Arab  tale. 

II. 

The  sky  above  us  showed 
A  universal  and  unmoving  cloud 
On  which  the  cliffs  permitted  us  to  see  10 

Only  the  outline  of  their  majesty. 
As  master-minds  when  gazed  at  by  the  crowd  : 
And  shining  with  a  gloom,  the  water  grey 

Swang  in  its  moon-taught  way. 

III. 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars  were  out  ; 
They  did  not  dare  to  tread  so  soon  about. 
Though  trembling,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  sun  : 
The  light  was  neither  night's  nor  day's,  but  one 
Which,  life-like,  had  a  beauty  in  its  doubt. 
And  silence's  impassioned  breathings  round  20 

Seemed  wandering  into  sound. 

IV. 

O  solemn-beating  heart 
Of  nature  !      I  have  knowledge  that  thou  art 
Bound  unto  man's  by  cords  he  cannot  sever  ; 
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And,  what  time  they  are  slackened  by  him  ever. 
So  to  attest  his  own  supernal  part. 
Still  runneth  thy  vibration  fast  and  strong 
The  slackened  cord  along  : 


For  though  we  never  spoke 
Of  the  grey  water  and  the  shaded  rock,  30 

Dark  wave  and  stone  unconsciously  were  fused 
Into  the  plaintive  speaking  that  we  used 
Of  absent  friends  and  memories  unforsook  ; 
And,  had  we  seen  each  other's  face,  we  had 

Seen  haply  each  was  sad. 


THE   SEA-MEW. 

AFFECTIONATELY    INSCRIBED    TO    M. 


How  joyously  the  young  sea-mew 
Lay  dreaming  on  the  waters  blue 
Whereon  our  little  bark  had  thrown 
A  little  shade,  the  only  one. 
But  shadows  ever  man  pursue. 

II. 

Familiar  with  the  waves  and  free 

As  if  their  own  white  foam  were  he. 

His  heart  upon  the  heart  of  ocean 

Lay  learning  all  its  mystic  motion. 

And  throbbing  to  the  throbbing  sea.  10 
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And  such  a  brightness  in  his  eye 
As  if  the  ocean  and  the  sky 
Within  him  had  lit  up  and  nurst 
A  soul  God  gave  him  not  at  first. 
To  comprehend  their  majesty. 


We  were  not  cruel,  yet  did  sunder 

His  white  wing  from  the  blue  waves  under. 

And  bound  it,  while  his  fearless  eyes 

Shone  up  to  ours  in  calm  surprise. 

As  deeming  us  some  ocean  wonder.  20 

V. 

We  bore  our  ocean  bird  unto 
A  grassy  place  where  he  might  view 
The  flowers  that  curtsey  to  the  bees. 
The  waving  of  the  tall  green  trees. 
The  faUing  of  the  silver  dew. 


But  flowers  of  earth  were  pale  to  him 

Who  had  seen  the  rainbow  fishes  swim  ; 

And  when  earth's  dew  around  Mm  lay 

He  thought  of  ocean's  winged  spray. 

And  his  eye  waxed  sad  and  dim.  30 


The  green  trees  round  him  only  made 
A  prison  with  their  darksome  shadb  ; 
And  drooped  his  wing,  and  mourned  he 
For  his  own  boundless  glittering  sea  — 
Albeit  he  knew  not  they  could  fade. 
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Then  One  her  gladsome  face  did  bring. 

Her  gentle  voice's  murmuring. 

In  ocean's  stead  his  heart  to  move 

And  teach  him  what  was  human  love  : 

He  thought  it  a  strange,  mournful  thing.  40 


He  lay  down  in  his  grief  to  die, 
(First  looking  to  the  sea-like  sky 
That  hath  no  waves)  because,  alas  ! 
Our  human  touch  did  on  him  pass. 
And,  with  our  touch,  our  agony. 


THE    LITTLE    FRIEND. 

WRITTEN      IN      THE      BOOK     Vl^HICH     SHE     MADE     AND 
SENT    TO    ME. 

"  —  TO  6'  rj6r]  ef  Oipdakfiuv  aT^E^^rjTivdev." 

—  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  book  thou  givest,  dear  as  such. 

Shall  bear  thy  dearer  name  ; 
And  many  a  word  the  leaves  shall  touch. 

For  thee  who  form'dst  the  same  ! 
And  on  them,  many  a  thought  shall  grow 

'Neath  memory's  rain  and  sun. 
Of  thee,  glad  child,  who  dost  not  know 

That  thought  and  pain  are  one  ! 

Yes  !  thoughts  of  thee,  who  satest  oft, 

A  while  since,  at  my  side  —  1 
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So  wild  to  tame,  —  to  move  so  soft. 

So  very  hard  to  chide  : 
The  childish  vision  at  thine  heart. 

The  lesson  on  the  knee  ; 
The  wandering  looks  which  would  depart. 

Like  gulls,  across  the  sea  ! 

The  laughter,  which  no  half-belief 

In  wrath  could  all  suppress  : 
The  falling  tears,  which  looked  like  grief. 

And  were  but  gentleness  :  20 

The  fancies  sent,  for  bliss,  abroad. 

As  Eden's  were  not  done  — 
Mistaking  still  the  cherub's  sword 

For  shining  of  the  sun  ! 

The  sportive  speech  with  wisdom  in't  — 

The  question  strange  and  bold  — 
The  childish  fingers  in  the  print 

Of  God's  creative  hold  : 
The  praying  words  in  whispers  said. 

The  sin  with  sobs  confest  ;  30 

The  leaning  of  the  young  meek  head 

Upon  the  Saviour's  breast  ! 

The  gentle  consciousness  of  praise. 

With  hues  that  went  and  came  ; 
The  brighter  blush,  a  word  could  raise. 

Were  that  —  a  father's  name  ! 
The  shadow  on  thy  smile  for  each, 

That  on  his  face  could  fall  ! 
So  quick  hath  love  been,  thee  to  teach. 

What  soon  it  teacheth  all.  40 
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Sit  still  as  erst  beside  his  feet  ! 

The  future  days  are  dim,  — 
But  those  will  seem  to  thee  most  sweet 

Which  keep  thee  nearest  him  ! 
Sit  at  his  feet  in  quiet  mirth, 

And  let  him  see  arise 
A  clearer  sun  and  greener  earth 

Within  thy  loving  eyes  !  — 

Ah,  loving  eyes  !  that  used  to  lift 

Your  childhood  to  my  face  —  50 

That  leave  a  memory  on  the  gift 

I  look  on  in  your  place  — 
May  bright-eyed  hosts  your  guardians  be 

From  all  but  thankful  tears,  — • 
While,  brightly  as  you  turn  on  me 

Ye  meet  th'  advancing  years  ! 

MY    DOVES. 

'  O  Weisheit  !   Du  red'st  wie  eine  Taube  !  " 

—  Goethe. 
My  litde  doves  have  left  a  nest 

Upon  an  Indian  tree 
Whose  leaves  fantastic  take  their  rest 

Or  motion  from  the  sea  ; 
For,  ever  there  the  sea-winds  go 
With  sunlit  paces  to  and  fro. 

The  tropic  flowers  looked  up  to  it. 

The  tropic  stars  looked  down. 
And  there  my  litde  doves  did  sit 

With  feathers  sofdy  brown,  10 

And  glittering  eyes  that  showed  their  right 
To  general  Nature's  deep  delight. 
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And  God  them  taught,  at  every  close 

Of  murmuring  waves  beyond 
And  green  leaves  round,  to  interpose 

Their  choral  voices  fond, 
Interpreting  that  love  must  be 
The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

Fit  ministers  !      Of  living  loves 

Theirs  hath  the  calmest  fashion,  20 

Their  living  voice  the  likest  moves 

To  lifeless  intonation. 
The  lovely  monotone  of  springs 
And  winds  and  such  insensate  things. 

My  litde  doves  were  ta'en  away 

From  that  glad  nest  of  theirs 
Across  an  ocean  rolling  grey 

And  tempest-clouded  airs  : 
My  litde  doves,  who  lately  knew 
The  sky  and  wave  by  warmth  and  blue.  30 

And  now,  within  the  city  prison. 

In  mist  and  chillness  pent. 
With  sudden  upward  look  they  listen 

For  sounds  of  past  content. 
For  lapse  of  water,  swell  of  breeze. 
Or  nut-fruit  falling  from  the  trees. 

The  stir  without  the  glow  of  passion. 

The  triumph  of  the  mart. 
The  gold  and  silver  as  they  clash  on 

Man's  cold  metallic  heart,  40 

The  roar  of  wheels,  the  cry  for  bread,  — 
These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead. 
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Yet,  still,  as  on  my  human  hand 

Their  fearless  heads  they  lean. 
And  almost  seem  to  understand 

What  human  musings  mean, 
(Their  eyes  with  such  a  plaindve  shine 
Are  fastened  upwardly  to  mine  !)  — 

Soft  falls  their  chant  as  on  the  nest 

Beneath  the  sunny  zone  ;  50 

For  love  that  stirred  it  in  their  breast 

Has  not  aweary  grown. 
And  'neath  the  city's  shade  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep. 

And  love,  that  keeps  the  music,  fills 

With  pastoral  memories  ; 
All  echoings  from  out  the  hills. 

All  droppings  from  the  skies. 
All  flowings  from  the  wave  and  wind. 
Remembered  in  their  chant,  I  find.  60 

So  teach  ye  me  the  wisest  part. 

My  little  doves  !   to  move 
Aiong  the  city-ways  with  heart 

Assured  by  holy  love. 
And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  own 
A  fountain  to  the  world  unknown. 

'Twas  hard  to  sing  by  Babel's  stream  — 

More  hard,  in  Babel's  street : 
But  if  the  soulless  creatures  deem 

Their  music  not  unmeet  70 

For  sunless  walls  —  let  us  begin. 
Who  wear  immortal  wings  within  ! 
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To  me,  fair  memories  belong 
Of  scenes  that  used  to  bless. 

For  no  regret,  but  present  song 
And  lasting  thankfulness. 

And  very  soon  to  break  away. 

Like  types,  in  purer  things  than  they. 

I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade. 
For  flowers  the  valley  yields  ; 

I  will  have  humble  thoughts  instead 
Of  silent,  dewy  fields  : 

My  spirit  and  my  God  shall  be 

My  seaward  hill,  my  boundless  sea. 


80 


TO    MARY    RUSSELL    MITFORD 


IN    HER     GARDEN. 


What  time  I  lay  these  rhymes  anear  thy  feet. 
Benignant  friend,  I  will  not  proudly  say 
As  better  poets  use,  "  ThcsQ  flowers  I  lay," 
Because  I  would  not  wrong  thy  roses  sweet. 
Blaspheming  so  their  name.      And  yet,  repeat 
Thou,  overleaning  them  this  springtime  day. 
With  heart  as  open  to  love  as  theirs  to  May, 
—  "  Low-rooted  verse  may  reach  some  heavenly  heat. 
Even  like  my  blossoms,  if  as  nature-true  9 

Though  not  as  precious."      Thou  art  unperplext  — 
Dear  friend,  in  whose  dear  writings  drops  the  dew 
And  blow  the  natural  airs,  —  thou,  wht)  art  next 
To  nature's  self  in  cheering  the  world's  view,  — 
To  preach  a  sermon  on  so  known  a  text  ! 
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THE    STUDENT. 

"  Ti  ovv  Tovro  TTfw^  ae  ;  km  ovdev  2.eyu  on  Trpof  rov  TtGvrjKOTa., 
ak^.a  -po(;  tov  [,uvTa,  rt  o  eTvaivoc."  —  Marcus  Antoninus. 

"  My  midnight  lamp  is  weary  as  my  soul. 

And,  being  unimmortal,  has  gone  out. 

And  now  alone  yon  moony  lamp  of  heaven. 

Which  God  lit  and  not  man,  illuminates 

These  volumes,  others  wrote  in  weariness 

As  I  have  read  them  ;  and  this  cheek  and  brow. 

Whose  paleness,  burned  in  with  heats  of"  thought. 

Would  make  an  angel  smile  to  see  how  ill 

Clay  thrust  from  Paradise  consorts  with  mind  — 

If  angels  could,  like  men,  smile  bitterly.  10 

"Yet,  must  my  brow  be  paler  !      I  have  vowed 
To  clip  it  with  the  crown  which  cannot  fade. 
When  //  is  faded.      Not  in  vain  ye  cry, 

0  glorious  voices  that  survive  the  tongues 

From  whence  was  drawn  your  separate  sovereignty  — 
For  I  would  reign  beside  you  !      I  would  melt 
The  golden  treasures  of  my  health  and  life 
Into  that  name  !      My  lips  are  vowed  apart 
From  cheerful  words  ;  mine  ears,  from  pleasant  sounds ; 
Mine  eyes,  from  sights  God  made  so  beautiful,  —   20 
My  feet,  from  wanderings  under  shady  trees  ; 
Mine  hands,  from  clasping  of  dear-loving  friends,  — 
My  very  heart,  from  feelings  which  move  soft  ! 
Vowed  am  I  from  the  day's  dclightsomeness. 
And  dreams  of  night  !   and  when  the  house  is  dumb 
In  sleep,  which  is  the  pause  'twixt  life  and  life, 

1  live  and  waken  thus  ;   and  pluck  away 
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Slumber's  sleek  poppies  from  my  pained  lids  — 
Goading  my  mind  with  thongs  wrought  by  herself. 
To  toil  and  struggle  along  this  mountain-path  30 

Which  hath  no  mountain-airs  ;   until  she  sweat 
Like  Adam's  brow,  and  gasp,  and  rend  away 
In  agony,  her  garment  of  the  flesh  ! ' ' 

And  so  his  midnight  lamp  was  lit  anew. 

And  burned  till  morning.      But  his  lamp  of  life 

Till  morning  burned  not  !     He  was  found  embraced. 

Close,  cold,  and  stiff,  by  Death's  compelling  sleep  ; 

His  breast  and  brow  supported  on  a  page 

Charactered  over  with  a  praise  o^fame. 

Of  its  divineness  and  beatitude  —  ^o 

Words  which  had  often  caused  that  heart  to  throb. 

That  cheek  to  burn  ;   though  silent  lay  they  now. 

Without  a  single  beating  in  the  pulse. 

And  all  the  fever  gone  ! 

I  saw  a  bay 
Spring  verdant  from  a  newly-fashioned  grave. 
The  grass  upon  the  grave  was  verdanter. 
That  being  watered  by  the  eyes  of  One 
Who  bore  not  to  look  up  toward  the  tree  ! 
Others  looked  on  it  —  some,  with  passing  glance. 
Because  the  light  wind  stirred  in  its  leaves ;  50 

And  some,  with  sudden  lighting  of  the  soul 
In  admiration's  ecstasy  !  — Ay  !  some 
Did  wag  their  heads  like  oracles,  and  say, 
"  'Tis  very  well  !  " — but  none  remembered 
The  heart  which  housed  the  root,  except  that  One 
Whose  sight  was  lost  in  weeping  1 
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Is  it  thus, 
Ambidon,  idol  of  the  intellect?  _  ^^_  ^  .■? 

Shall  we  drink  aconite,  alone  to  use  ' 

Thy  golden  bowl  ?  and  sleep  ourselves  to  death  — 
To  dream  thy  visions  about  life  ?     O  Power  60 

That  art  a  very  feebleness  !  —  before 
Thy  clayey  feet  we  bend  our  knees  of  clay. 

And  round  thy  senseless  brow  bind  diadems  ,-^Q^riO     o_'^'T^      o^ 

With  paralytic  hands,  and  shout  "a  god,"  ok^'>*^ 

With  voices  mortal  hoarse  !     Who  can  discern 
Th'  infirmities  they  share  in  ?      Being  blind. 
We  cannot  see  thy  blindness  :   being  weak. 
We  cannot  feel  thy  weakness  :   being  low. 
We  cannot  mete  thy  baseness  :   being  unwise. 
We  cannot  understand  thy  idiocy  !  70 

THE    EXILE'S    RETURN. 

I. 

When  from  thee,  weeping  I  removed. 

And  from  my  land  for  years, 
I  thought  not  to  return.  Beloved, 

With  those  same  parting  tears. 
I  come  again  to  hill  and  lea  ; 
Weeping  for  thee. 

II. 
I  clasped  thine  hand  when  standing  last 

Upon  the  shore  in  sight. 
The  land  is  green,  the  ship  is  fast, 

I  shall  be  there  to-night.  lo 

/  shall  be  there  —  no  longer  we  — 
No  more  with  thee  ! 
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Had  I  beheld  thee  dead  and  still, 

I  might  more  clearly  know 
How  heart  of  thine  could  turn  as  chill 

As  hearts  by  nature  so  ; 
How  change  could  touch  the  falsehood-free 
And  changeless  thee. 


IV. 

But,  now  thy  fervid  looks  last-seen         Vev\(0'r\ 
Within  my  soul  remain,  20 

'Tis  hard  to  think  that  they  have  been. 
To  be  no  more  again  — 

That  I  shall  vainly  wait,  ah  me  ! 
A  word  from  thee. 


I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 

That  mound  of  funeral  clay 
Where  one  sweet  voice  is  silence  —  one 

Ethereal  brow,  decay  ; 
Where  all  thy  mortal  I  may  see. 

But  never  thee.  30 


For  thou  art  where  all  friends  are  gone 
Whose  parting  pain  is  o'er  ; 

And  I,  who  love  and  weep  alone. 
Where  thou  wilt  weep  no  more. 

Weep  bitterly  and  selfishly 
For  me,  not  thee. 
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I  know.  Beloved,  thou  canst  not  know 

That  I  endure  this  pain  ; 
For  saints  in  heaven,  the  Scriptures  show. 

Can  never  grieve  again  :  ^o 

And  grief  known  mine,  even  there,  would  be 
Still  shared  bv  thee. 


A    SONG    AGAINST    SINGING. 

TO    E.     J.     H. 


They  bid  me  sing  to  thee. 
Thou  golden-haired  and  sih^er-voiced  child  — 
With  lips  by  no  worse  sigh  than  sleep's  defiled 
With  eyes  unknowing  how  tears  dim  the  sight. 
And  feet  all  trembling  at  the  new  delight 

Treaders  of  earth  to  be  ! 


Ah  no  !   the  lark  may  bring 
A  song  to  thee  from  out  the  morning  cloud. 
The  merry  river  from  its  lilies  bowed. 
The  brisk  rain  from  the  trees,  the  lucky  wind 
That  half  doth  make  its  music,  half  doth  find,  — 

But  / —  I  may  not  sing. 
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How  could  I  think  it  right. 
New-comer  on  our  earth  as.  Sweet,  thou  art. 
To  bring  a  verse  from  out  a  human  heart 
Made  heavy  with  accumulated  tears. 
And  cross  with  such  amount  of  weary  years 

Thy  day-sum  of  delight  ? 


Even  if  the  verse  were  said. 
Thou  —  who  wouldst  clap  thy  tiny  hands  to  hear    20 
The  wind  or  rain,  gay  bird  or  river  clear  — 
Wouldst,  at  that  sound  of  sad  humanities. 
Upturn  thy  bright  uncomprehending  eyes 

And  bid  me  play  instead. 


Therefore  no  song  of  mine,  — 
But  prayer  in  place  of  singing  ;   prayer  that  would 
Commend  thee  to  the  new-creating  God 
Whose  gift  is  childhood's  heart  without  its  stain 
Of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  changing  vain  — 

That  gift  of  God  be  thine  !  30 

VI. 

So  wilt  thou  aye  be  young. 
In  lovelier  childhood  than  thy  shining  brow 
And  pretty  winning  accents  make  thee  now  : 
Yea,  sweeter  than  this  scarce  articulate  sound 
(How  sweet  !)    of  "father,"    ''mother,"   shall  be 
found 

The  Abba  on  thy  tongue. 
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And  so,  as  years  shall  chase 
Each  other's  shadows,  thou  wilt  less  resemble 
Thy  fellows  of  the  earth  who  toil  and  tremble. 
Than  him  thou  sefest  not,  thine  angel  bold  40 

Yet  meek,  whose  ever-lifted  eyes  behold 

The  Ever-loving's  face. 


STANZAS. 

I  MAY  sing  ;   but  minstrel's  singing 
Ever  ceaseth  with  his  playing. 
I  may  smile  ;  but  time  is  bringing 
Thoughts  for  smiles  to  wear  away  in. 
I  may  view  thee,  mutely  loving  ; 
But  shall  xiew  thee  so  in  dying  ! 
I  may  sigh  ;  but  life's  removing. 
And  with  breathing  endeth  sighing  ! 

Be  it  so  ! 

When  no  song  of  mine  comes  near  thee. 
Will  its  memory  fail  to  soften  ? 
When  no  smile  of  mine  can  cheer  thee. 
Will  thy  smile  be  used  as  often  ? 
When  my  looks  the  darkness  boundeth. 
Will  thine  own  be  lighted  after  ? 
When  my  sigh  no  longer  soundeth. 
Wilt  thou  list  another's  laughter  ? 

Be  it  so  ! 
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THE   YOUNG    QUEEN. 

"This  awful  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  sud- 
denly, and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  should 
feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the  burden,  were  I  not 
sustained  by  the  hope  that  Divine  Providence,  which  has 
called  me  to  this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the  per- 
formance of  it." 

—  The  (Itteeii's  Declaration  in  Council. 

The  shroud  is  yet  unspread 
To  wrap  our  crowned  dead  ; 
His  soul  hath  scarcely  hearkened  for  the  thrilling  word 
of  doom  ; 
And  Death,  that  makes  serene 
Ev'n  brows  where  crowns  have  been. 
Hath  scarcely   time  to  meeten  his  for  silence  of  the 
tomb. 

St.  Paul's  king-dirging  note 

The  city's  heart  hath  smote  — 
The  city's  heart  is  struck  with  thought  more  solemn 
than  the  tone  ! 

A  shadow  sweeps  apace  10 

Before  the  nation's  face. 
Confusing  in  a  shapeless  blot  the  sepulchre  and  throne. 

The  palace  sounds  with  wail  — 

The  courtly  dames  are  pale  — 
A     widow    o'er    the    purple    bows,    and     weeps    its 
splendour  dim  :  , 

And  we  who  hold  the  boon, 

A  king  for  freedom  won. 
Do  feel  eternity  rise  up  between  our  thanks  and   him. 
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And  while  all  things  express 

All  glory's  nothingness,  20 

A  royal  maiden  treadeth  firm  where  that  departed  trod  ! 

The  deathly  scented  crown 

Weighs  her  shining  ringlets  down  ; 
But  calm  she  lifts  her  trusting  face,  and  calleth   upon 
God. 

Her  thoughts  are  deep  within  her  : 
No  outward  pageants  win  her 
From  memories  that  in   her  soul  are   rolling  wave  on 
wave  — 
Her  palace  walls  enring 
The  dust  that  was  a  king  — 
And  very  cold  beneath  her  feet,  she  feels  her  father's 
grave.  30 

And  One,  as  fair  as  she. 
Can  scarce  forgotten  be,  — 
Who  clasped  a  little  infant  dead,  for  all   a   kingdom's 
worth  ! 
The  mourned,  blessed  One, 
Who  views  Jehovah's  throne. 
Aye  smiling  to  the  angels,  that  she  lost  a  throne   on 
earth. 

Perhaps  our  youthful  Queen 
Remembers  what  has  been  — 
Her  childhood's  rest  by  loving  heart,   and   sport  on 
grassy  sod  — 
Alas  !   can  others  wear  40 

A  mother's  heart  for  her  ? 
But  calm  she  lifts  her  trusting  face,  and   calleth   upon 
God. 
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Yea  !   call  on  God,  thou  maiden 
Of  spirit  nobly  laden. 
And  leave  such  happy  days  behind,  for  happy-making 
years  ! 
A  nation  looks  to  thee 
For  steadfast  sympathy  : 
Make  room  within    thy  bright  clear  eyes  for  all    its 
gathered  tears. 

And  so  the  grateful  isles 

Shall  give  thee  back  their  smiles,  50 

And  as  thy  mother  joys  in  thee,  in   them  shalt   thou 
rejoice  ; 
Rejoice  to  meekly  bow 
A  somewhat  paler  brow. 
While  the  King  of  kings  shall  bless  thee  by  the  British 
people's  voice  ! 


VICTORIA'S  TEARS. 

"  Hark  !   the  reiterated  clangour  sounds  ! 
Now  murmurs,  like  the  sea  or  like  the  storm. 
Or  like  the  flames  on  forests,  move  and  mount 
From  rank  to  rank,  and  loud  and  louder  roll. 
Till  all  the  people  is  one  vast  applause." 

—  Landor's    Gebir. 

"  O  MAIDEN  !  heir  of  kings  ! 

A  king  has  left  his  place  ! 
The  majesty  of  Death  has  swept 

All  other  from  his  face  ! 
And  thou  upon  thy  mother's  breast 

No  longer  lean  adown. 
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But  take  the  glory  for  the  rest. 
And  rule  the  land  that  loves  thee  best  !  " 
She  heard,  and  wept  — 
She  wept,  to  wear  a  crown  !  10 

They  decked  her  courtly  halls  ; 

They  reined  her  hundred  steeds  ; 
They  shouted  at  her  palace  gate, 

"  A  noble  Queen  succeeds  !  " 
Her  name  has  stirred  the  mountain's  sleep. 

Her  praise  has  filled  the  town  ! 
And  mourners  God  had  stricken  deep. 
Looked  hearkening  up,  and  did  not  weep. 
Alone  she  wept. 

Who  wept,  to  wear  a  crown  !  20 

She  saw  no  purples  shine. 

For  tears  had  dimmed  her  eyes  ; 
She  only  knew  her  childhood's  flowers 

Were  happier  pageantries  ! 
And  while  her  heralds  played  the  part. 

For  million  shouts  to  drown  — 
*'  God  save  the  Queen  "  from  hill  to  mart,  — 
She  heard  through  all  her  beating  heart. 
And  turned  and  wept  — 

She  wept,  to  wear  a  crown  !  30 

God  save  thee,  weeping  Queen  ! 

Thou  shalt  be  well  beloved  ! 
The  tyrant's  sceptre  cannot  move. 

As  those  pure  tears  have  moved  ! 
The  nature  in  thine  eyes  we  see. 

That  tyrants  cannot  own  — 
The  love  that  guardcth  liberties  ! 
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Strange  blessing  on  the  nation  lies. 
Whose  Sovereign  wept  — 
Yea  !   wept,  to  wear  its  crown  !  40 

God  bless  thee,  weeping  Queen, 

With  blessing  more  divine  ! 
And  fill  with  happier  love  than  earth's. 

That  tender  heart  of  thine  ! 
That  when  the  thrones  of  earth  shall  be  ; 

As  low  as  graves  brought  down  ; 
A  pierced  Hand  may  give  to  thee 
The  crown  which  angels  shout  to  see  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  weep. 

To  wear  that  heavenly  crown  !  50 


VANITIES. 

**  From  fading  things,  fond  men,  lift  your  desire." 

—  Dniintnotid. 

Could  ye  be  very  blest  in  hearkening 
Youth's  often  danced-to  melodies  — 
Hearing  it  piped,  the  midnight  darkening 
Doth  come  to  show  the  starry  skies,  — 
To  freshen  garden-flowers,  the  rain  r  — 
It  is  in  vain,  it  is  in  vain  ! 

Could  ye  be  very  blest  in  urging 

A  captive  nation's  strength  to  thunder 

Out  into  foam,  and  with  its  surging 

The  Xerxean  fetters  break  asunder  ?  i  o 

The  storm  is  cruel  as  the  chain  !  — 

It  is  in  vain,  it  is  in  vain  ! 
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Could  ye  be  very  blest  in  paling 

Your  brows  with  studious  nights  and  days. 

When  like  your  lamps  your  life  is  fading. 

And  sighs,  not  breath,  are  wrought  from  praise  ? 

Your  tombs,  not  ye,  that  praise  retain  — 

It  is  in  vain,  it  is  in  vain  ! 

Yea  !  but  ye  could  be  very  blest. 

If  some  ye  nearest  love  were  nearest  !  20 

Must  they  not  love  when  loved  best  ? 

Must  ye  not  happiest  love  when  dearest  ? 

Alas  !   how  hard  to  feel  again,  — 

It  is  in  vain,  it  is  in  vain  ! 

For  those  ye  love  are  not  unsighing  — 

They  are  unchanging  least  of  all  : 

And  ye  the  loved  —  ah  !  no  denying. 

Will  leave  your  lips  beneath  the  pall. 

When  passioned  ones  have  o'er  it  sain 

**  It  is  in  vain,  it  is  in  vain  !  "  30 


BEREAVEMENT. 

When  some  Beloveds,  'neath  whose  eyelids  lay 

The  sweet  lights  of  my  childhood,  one  by  one 

Did  leave  me  dark  before  the  natural  sun. 

And  I  astonied  fell  and  could  not  pray,  — 

A  thought  within  me  to  myself  did  say, 

••Is  God  less  God,  that  thou  art  left  undone  ? 

Rise,  worship,  bless  Him,  in  this  sackcloth  spun. 

As  in  that  purple  !  "  —  But  I  answered  Nay  ! 

What  child  his  filial  heart  in  words  can  loose 

If  he  behold  his  tender  father  raise  1 
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The  hand  that  chastens  sorely  ?  can  he  choose 
But  sob  in  silence  with  an  upward  gaze  ?  — 
And  wy  great  Father,  thinking  fit  to  bruise. 
Discerns  in  speechless  tears  both  prayer  and  praise. 


CONSOLATION. 

All  are  not  taken  ;  there  are  left  behind 

Livang  Beloveds,  tender  looks  to  bring 

And  make  the  daylight  still  a  happy  thing. 

And  tender  voices,  to  make  soft  the  wind  : 

But  if  it  were  not  so  —  if  I  could  find 

No  love  in  all  the  world  for  comforting. 

Nor  any  path  but  hollowly  did  ring 

Where  **  dust  to  dust  "  the  love  from  life  disjoined. 

And  if,  before  those  sepulchres  unmoving 

I  stood  alone,  (as  some  forsaken  lamb  10 

Goes  bleating  up  the  moors  in  weary  dearth,) 

Crying    "Where   are    ve,    O   my   loved  and   lov- 

ing?"  — 
I  know  a  Voice  would  sound,  "  Daughter,  I  am. 
Can  I  suffice  for  Heaven  and  not  for  earth  ?  ' ' 


A    SUPPLICATION    FOR    LOVE. 


"  The  Lord  Jesus,  although  gone  to  the  Father,  and 
we  see  Him  no  more,  is  still  present  with  His  Church  ; 
and  in  His  heavenly  glory  expends  upon  her  as  intense  a 
love,  as  in  the  agony  of  the  garden,  and  the  crucifixion  of 
the  tree.  Those  eyes  that  wept,  still  gaze  upon  her/'  — • 
Recalled  words  of  an  extempore  Discourse,  preached  at 
Stdtnouth,  1833. 
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God,  named  Love,  whose  fount  Thou  art. 
Thy  crovvnless  Church  before  Thee  stands. 

With  too  much  hating  in  her  heart, 
And  too  much  striving  in  her  hands  ! 

O  loving  Lord  !      O  slain  for  love  ! 

Thy  blood  upon  Thv  garments  came  — 
Invvrap  their  folds  our  brows  above, 

Before  we  tell  Thee  all  our  shame  ! 

*'  Love  as  I  loved  you,"  was  the  sound 

That  on  Thy  lips  expiring  sate  !  10 

Sweet  words,  in  bitter  striv^ings  drowned  ! 
We  hated  as  the  worldly  hate. 

The  spear  that  pierced  for  love  Thy  side. 
We  dared  for  wrathful  use  to  crave  ; 

And  with  our  cruel  noise  denied 

Its  silence  to  Thy  blood-red  grave  ! 

Ah,  blood  I   that  speaketh  more  of  love 

Than  Abel's  —  could  we  speak  like  Cain, 

And  grieve  and  scare  that  holy  Dove, 

The  parting  love-gift  of  the  Slain  ?  20 

Yet,  Lord,  Thy  wronged  love  fulfil  ! 

Thy     Church,    though     fallen,    before    Thee 
stands  — 
Behold,  the  voice  is  Jacob's  still. 

Albeit  the  hands  are  Esau's  hands  ! 

Hast  Thou  no  tears,  like  those  besprent 

Upon  Thy  Zion's  ancient  part  ? 
No  moving  looks,  like  those  which  sent 

Their  softness  through  a  traitor's  heart? 
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No  touching  tale  of  anguish  dear; 

Whereby  like  children  we  may  creep,  30 

All  trembling,  to  each  other  near. 

And  view  each  other's  face,  and  weep  ? 

Oh,  move  us  —  Thou  hast  power  to  move  — 

One  in  the  one  Beloved  to  be  ! 
Teach  us  the  heights  and  depths  of  love  — 

Give  Thine  —  that  we  may  love  like  Thee  ! 


THE    MEDIATOR. 


"  As  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  was  required,  we  may 
be  assured  that  no  other  would  have  sufficed."  — Boyd's 
Essay  on  the  Atonement. 

Hov/  high  Thou  art  !   our  songs  can  own 
No  music  Thou  couldst  stoop  to  hear  ! 

But  still  the  Son's  expiring  groan 
Is  vocal  in  the  Father's  ear. 


How  pure  Thou  art  !   our  haiids  are  dyed 
With  curses,  red  with  murder's  hue  — 

But  He  hath  stretched  His  hands  to  hide 
The  sins  that  pierced  them  from  Thy  view. 

How  strong  Thou  art  !   we  tremble  lest 

The  thunders  of  Thine  arm  be  moved  —      10 

But  He  is  lying  on  Thy  breast. 

And  Thou  must  clasp  Thy  best  Beloved  ! 


THE    WEEPING   SAVIOUR.  I  i 

How  kind  Thou  art  !      Thou  didst  not  choose 

To  joy  in  Him  for  ever  so  ; 
But  that  embrace  Thou  wilt  not  loose 

For  vengeance,  didst  for  love  forego  ! 

High  God,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  kind  ! 

The  low,  the  foul,  the  feeble,  spare  ! 
Thy  brightness  in  His  face  we  find  — 

Behold  our  darkness  only  there  !  : 


THE    WEEPING    SAVIOUR. 

HYMN     ni. 

"  —  tell 
Whether  His  countenance  can  thee  affright. 
Tears  in  His  eyes  quench  the  amazing  light." 

—  Dome. 

When  Jesus'  friend  had  ceased  to  be. 

Still  Jesus'  heart  its  friendship  kept  — 
"  Where    have   ve  laid  him  V  —  "  Come  and 


see 


I  " 


But  ere  His  eyes  could  see,  they  wept. 

Lord  !   not  in  sepulchres  alone. 

Corruption's  worm  is  rank  and  free  ; 

The  shroud  ot  death  our  bosoms  own  — 
The  shades  of  sorrow  !      Come  and  see  ! 

Come,  Lord  !  God's  image  cannot  shine 
Where  sin's  funereal  darkness  lowers  — 

Come  !  turn  those  weeping  eyes  of  Thine 
Upon  these  sinning  souls  of  ours  ! 
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And  let  those  eyes,  with  shepherd  care. 
Their  moving  watch  above  us  keep  ; 

Till  love  the  strength  of  sorrow  wear. 
And  as  Thou  weepedst,  we  may  weep  ! 

For  surely  we  may  weep  to  know. 
So  dark  and  deep  our  spirit's  stain  ; 

That  had  Thy  blood  refused  to  flow. 
Thy  very  tears  had  flowed  in  vain. 


THE    MEASURE. 

HYMN    IV. 

*'  He  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure  " 

—  Isaiah  xl. 
"  Thou  givest  them  tears  to  drink  in  a  measure  "  (ty'^ty). 

—  Psalm  Ixxx. 


God  the  Creator,  with  a  pulseless  hand 
Of  unoriginated  power,  hath  weighed 
The  dust  of  earth  and  tears  of  man  in  one 

Measure,  and  by  one  weight  : 

So  saith  His  holy  book. 


Shall  we,  then,  who  have  issued  from  the  dust 
And  there  return,  —  shall  we,  who  toil  for  dust, 
And  wrap  our  winnings  in  this  dusty  life. 

Say  "  No  more  tears.  Lord  God  ! 

The  measure  runneth  o'er  "  ?  10 
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Oh,  Holder  of  the  balance,  laughest  Thou  ? 
Nay,  Lord  !   be  gentler  to  our  foolishness. 
For  His  sake  who  assumed  our  dust  and  turns 
On  Thee  pathetic  eyes 
Still  moistened  with  our  tears. 


And  teach  us,  O  our  Father,  while  we  weep. 
To  look  in  patience  upon  earth  and  learn  — 
Waiting,  in  that  meek  gesture,  till  at  last 

These  tearful  eyes  be  filled 

With  the  dry  dust  of  death. 


COWPER'S    GRAVE. 

I. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's 
decaying  ; 

It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their 
praying; 

Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness  as  low  as  silence  lan- 
guish : 

Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she 
gave  her  anguish. 

II. 

O    poets,    from   a   maniac's    tongue    was    poured   the 

deathless  singing  ! 
O   Christians,  at  your  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless  hand 

was  clinging  ! 
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O  men,    this  man  in  brotherhood  your  weary  paths 

beguihng, 
Groaned   inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,    and    died 

while  ye  were  smiling  ! 


And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read  through  dim- 
ming tears  his  story. 

How  discord  on  the  music  fell  and  darkness  on  the 
glory,  10 

And  how  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and  wan- 
dering lights  departed. 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken- 
hearted. 


He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify  the  poet's  high  vocation. 

And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down  in  meeker 
adoration  ; 

Nor  ever  shall  he  be,  in  praise,  by  wise  or  good  for- 
saken. 

Named  softly  as  the  household  name  of  one  whom 
God  hath  taken. 


With   quiet  sadness   and   no    gloom    I    learn   to   think 

upon  him. 
With    meekness    that    is    gratefulness    to    God    whose 

heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud  to  His  own  love 

to  blind  him. 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along  where  breath  and  bird 

could  find  him  ;  20 


COWPER'S   GRAVE.  IJ9 


And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain  such  quick 
poetic  senses 

As  hills  have  language  tor,  and  stars,  harmonious  in- 
fluences : 

The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass  kept  his  within  its 
number. 

And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees  refreshed  him  like  a 
slumber. 


Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn   from  woods   to  share 

his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes  with  sylvan  tendernesses  : 
The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint,  from  falsehood's 

ways  removing. 
Its  women  and  its  men  became,  beside  him,  true  and 

loving. 

VIII. 

And  though,  in  bhndness,  he  remained  unconscious  of 
that  guiding. 

And  things  provided  came  without  the  sweet  sense  of 
providing,  30 

He  testified  this  solemn  truth,  while  phrenzv  deso- 
lated, 

—  Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfies  whom  only  God 
created. 

IX. 

Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not  his  mother  while 

she  blesses 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the  coolness  of  her 

kisses,  — 
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That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around —  ♦*  My  mother  ! 

where' s  my  mother  ?  "  — 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  deeds  could  come  from 

any  other  !  — 


The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart  he  sees  her  bend- 
ing o'er  him. 

Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweary 
love  she  bore  him  ! 

Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his  life's  long 
fever  gave  him. 

Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  Eyes  which  closed  in 
death  to  save  him.  40 

XI. 

Thus  ?  oh,   not   thus !  no  type  of   earth    can    image 

that  awaking. 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant  of  seraphs,  round 

him  breaking. 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal   throb  of   soul   from  body 

parted. 
But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew —  "  My  Saviour  ! 

not  deserted  !  " 

XII. 

Deserted  !  Who  hath  dreamt  that  when  the  cross  in 
darkness  rested. 

Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face  no  love  was  mani- 
fested ? 

What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  p'er  the  atoning 
drops  averted  ? 

What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul,  that  one 
should  be  deserted  ? 


THE   WEAKEST   THING. 


Deserted  !  God  could  separate  from  His  own  essence 
rather  ; 

And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between  the  righteous 
Son  and   Father  :  50 

Yea,  once,  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry  His  universe 
hath  shaken  — 

It  went  up  single,  echoless,  "  My  God,  1  am  for- 
saken !  " 


It  went  up  from  the  Holy's  lips  amid  His  lost  crea- 
tion. 

That,  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use  those  words  of 
desolation  ! 

That  earth's  worst  phrenzies,  marring  hope,  should 
mar  not  hope's  fruition. 

And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see  his  rapture  in 
a  vision. 


THE    WEAKEST    THING. 


Which  is  the  weakest  thing  of  all 

Mine  heart  can  ponder  ? 
The  sun,  a  litde  cloud  can  pall 

With  darkness  yonder  ? 
The  cloud,  a  little  wind  can  move 

Where'er  it  listeth  ? 
The  wind,  a  little  leaf  above. 

Though  sere,  resisteth  ? 
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What  time  that  yellow  leaf  was  green. 

My  days  were  gladder  ;  lo 

But  now,  whatever  Spring  may  mean, 

I  must  grow  sadder. 
Ah  me  !  a  leaf-w\t\i  sighs  can  wring 

My  lips  asunder  ? 
Then  is  mine  heart  the  weakest  thing 

Itself  can  ponder. 


Yet,  Heart,  when  sun  and  cloud  are  pined 

And  drop  together. 
And  at  a  blast  which  is  not  wind 

The  forests  wither. 
Thou,  from  the  darkening  deathly  curse 

To  glory  breakest, — 
The  Strongest  of  the  universe 

Guarding  the  weakest  ! 


THE    PET-NAME. 

"...    the  name 
Which  from  their  lips  seemed  a  caress." 
—  Miss  Mitford's  Dramatic  Scenes. 


I  HAVE  a  name,  a  little  name, 

Uncadenced  for  the  ear,, 
Unhonoured  by  ancestral  claim, 
Unsanctified  by  prayer  and  psalm 
The  solemn  font  anear. 
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II. 

It  never  did  to  pages  wove 

For  gay  romance  belong  ; 
It  never  dedicate  did  move 
As  "  Sacharissa  "  unto  love, 

"  Orinda,"  unto  song,  10 


Though  I  write  books,  it  will  be  read 

Upon  the  leaves  of  none. 
And  afterward,  when  I  am  dead, 
Will  ne'er  be  graved  for  sight  or  tread. 

Across  my  funeral-stone. 


This  name,  whoever  chance  to  call. 

Perhaps  your  smile  may  win  : 
Nay,  do  not  smile  !  mine  eyelids  fall 
Over  mine  eyes  and  feel  withal 

The  sudden  tears  within.  20 


Is  there  a  leaf,  that  greenly  grows 

Where  summer  meadows  bloom. 
But  gathereth  the  winter  snows 
And  changeth  to  the  hue  of  those. 
If  lasting  till  they  come  ? 

VI. 

Is  there  a  word,  or  jest,  or  game. 

But  time  incrusteth  round 
With  sad  associate  thoughts  the  same  r 
And  so  to  me  my  very  name 

Assumes  a  mournful  sound.  30 
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My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me 
When  we  were  children  twain. 
When  names  acquired  baptismally 
Were  hard  to  utter,  as  to  see 
That  life  had  any  pain. 


No  shade  was  on  us  then,  save  one 

Of  chestnuts  from  the  hill  ; 
And  through  the  word  our  laugh  did  run 
As  part  thereof :   the  mirth  being  done. 

He  calls  me  by  it  still.  40 


Nay,  do  not  smile  !   I  hear  in  it 

What  none  of  you  can  hear,  — 
The  talk  upon  the  willow  seat. 
The  bird  and  wind  that  did  repeat 
Around,  our  human  cheer. 


I  hear  the  birthday's  noisy  bliss. 

My  sisters'  woodland  glee. 
My  father's  praise  I  did  not  miss. 
When  stooping  down  he  cared  to  kiss 

The  poet  at  his  knee,  —  50 

XI. 

And  voices  which,  to  name  me,  aye 
Their  tenderest  tones  were  keeping  — 

To  some  I  never  more  can  say 

An  answer  till  God  wipes  away 
In  heaven  these  drops  of  weeping. 
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My  name  to  mc  a  sadness  wears  : 
No  murmurs  cross  my  mind  — 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  these  thick  tears 
Which  show,  of  those  departed  years, 
Sweet  memories  left  behind.  60 


Now  God  be  thanked  for  years  enwrought 

With  love  which  softens  yet  : 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  every  thought 
Which  is  so  tender  it  has  caught 
Earth's  guerdon  of  regret. 


Earth  saddens,  never  shall  remove 

Affections  purely  given  ; 
And  e'en  that  moral  grief  shall  prove 
The  immortality  of  love. 

And  heighten  it  with  Heaven.  70 


QUEEN  ANNELIDA  AND  FALSE 
ARCITE. 

MODERNISED    FROM    CHAUCER. 

1841. 

QUEEN  ANNELIDA   AND    FALSE    ARCITE. 


O  Thou  fierce  God  of  armies.  Mars  the  red. 
Who  in  thy  frosty  country  called  Thrace, 
Within  thy  grisly  temples  full  of  dread. 
Art  honoured  as  the  patron  of  that  place. 
With  the  Bellona  Pallas,  full  of  grace  ! 
Be  present  ;  guide,  sustain  this  song  of  mine. 
Beginning  which,  I  cry  toward  thy  shrine. 


For  deep  the  hope  is  sunken  in  my  mind. 

In  piteous-hearted  English  to  indite 

This  story  old,  which  I  in  Latin  find. 

Of  Queen  Annelida  and  false  Arcite  : 

Since  Time,  whose  rust  can  all  things  fret  and  bite, 

In  fretting  many  a  tale  of  equal  fame. 

Hath  from  our  memory  nigh  devoured  this  same. 


Thy  favour,  Polyhymnia,  also  deign     ' 
Who,  in  thy  sisters'  green  Parnassian  glade. 
By  Helicon,  not  far  from  Cirrha's  fane. 
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Singest  with  voice  memorial  in  the  shade 
Under  the  laurel  which  can  never  fade  ;  19 

Now  grant  my  ship,  that  some  smooth  haven  win  her  ! 
I  follow  Statins  first,  and  then  Corinna. 


When  Theseus  by  a  long  and  deathly  war 

The  hardy  Scythian  race  had  overcome. 

He,  laurel-crowned,  in  his  gold-wrought  car. 

Returning  to  his  native  city  home. 

The  blissful  people  for  his  pomp  make  room. 

And  throw  their  shouts  up  to  the  stars,  and  bring 

The  general  heart  out  for  his  honouring. 


Before  the  Duke,  in  sign  of  victory. 

The  trumpets  sound,  and  in  his  banner  large  30 

Dilates  the  figure  of  Mars  —  and  men  may  see. 

In  token  of  glory,  many  a  treasure  charge. 

Many  a  bright  helm,  and  many  a  spear  and  targe. 

Many  a  fresh  knight,  and  many  a  blissful  rout 

On  horse  and  foot,  in  all  the  field  about. 


Hippolyte,  his  wife,  the  heroic  queen 

Of  Scythia,  conqueress  though  conquered. 

With  Emily,  her  youthful  sister  sheen. 

Fair  in  a  car  of  gold  he  with  him  led. 

The  ground  about  her  car  she  overspread  40 

With  brightness  from  the  beauty  in  her  face. 

Which  smiled  forth  largesses  of  love  and  grace. 
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Thus  triumphing,  and  laurel-crowned  thus, 
In  all  the  flower  of  Fortune's  high  providing, 
I  leave  this  noble  prince,  this  Theseus, 
Toward  the  walls  of  Athens  bravely  riding,  — 
And  seek  to  bring  in,  without  more  abiding. 
Something  of  that  whereof  I  'gan  to  write 
Of  fair  Annelida  and  false  Arcite. 


VIII. 

Fierce  Mars,  who  in  his  furious  course  of  ire,  50 

The  ancient  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfil. 

Had  set  the  nations'  mutual  hearts  on  fire 

In  Thebes  and  Argos,  (so  that  each  would  kill 

Either  with  bloody  spears,)  grew  never  still  — 

But  rushed  now  here,  now  there,  among  them  both. 

Till  each  was  slain  by  each,  they  were  so  wroth. 

IX. 

For  when  ParthenopjEus  and  Tydeus 

Had  perished  with  Hippomedon,  — also 

Amphiaraus  and  proud  Capaneus,  — 

And  when  the  wretched  Theban  brethren  two  60 

Were  slain,  and  King  Adrastus  home  did  go  — 

So  desolate  stood  Thebes,  her  halls  so  bare. 

That  no  man's  love  could  remedy  his  care. 


And  when  the  old  man,  Creon,  'gan  espy 
How  darkly  the  blood  royal  was  brought  down. 
He  held  the  city  in  his  tyranny. 
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And  forced  the  nobles  of  that  region 

To  be  his  friends  and  dwell  within  the  town  ; 

Till  half  for  love  of  him,  and  half  for  fear. 

Those  princely  persons  yielded,  and  drew  near,  —  70 


Among  the  rest  the  young  Armenian  queen, 

Annelida,  was  in  that  city  living. 

She  was  as  beauteous  as  the  sun  was  sheen. 

Her  fame  to  distant  lands  such  glory  giving 

That  all  men  in  the  world  had  some  heart-striving 

To  look  on  her.      No  woman,  sooth,  can  be. 

Though  earth  is  rich  in  fairness,  fair  as  she. 


Young  was  this  queen,  but  twenty  summers  old. 

Of  middle  stature,  and  such  wondrous  beauty^ 

That  Nature,  self-delighted,  did  behold  80 

A  rare  work  in  her  —  while,  in  stedfast  duty, 

Lucretia  and  Penelope  would  suit  ye 

With  a  worse  model  —  all  things  understood. 

She  was,  in  short,  most  perfect  fair  and  good. 


The  Theban  knight  eke,  to  give  all  their  due. 

Was  young,  and  therewithal  a  lusty  knight. 

But  he  was  double  in  love,  and  nothing  true. 

Ay,  subder  in  that  craft  than  any  wight. 

And  with  his  cunning  won  this  lady  bright ; 

So  working  on  her  simpleness  of  nature,  go 

That  she  him  trusted  above  every  creature. 
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What  shall  I  say  ?      She  loved  Arcite  so. 

That  if  at  any  hour  he  parted  from  her. 

Her  heart  seemed  ready  anon  to  burst  in  two  ; 

For  he  with  lowliness  had  overcome  her  : 

She  thought  she  knew  the  heart  which  did   foredoom 

her. 
But  he  was  false,  and  all  that  softness  feigning,  — 
I  trow  men  need  not  learn  such  arts  of  paining. 


And  ne'ertheless  full  mickle  business 
Had  he,  before  he  might  his  lady  win,  — 
He  swore  that  he  should  die  of  his  distress. 
His  brain  would  madden  with  the  fire  within  ! 
Alas,  the  while  !   for  it  was  ruth  and  sin. 
That  she,  sweet  soul,  upon  his  grief  should  rue  ; 
But  little  reckon  false  hearts  as  the  true. 


And  she  to  Arcite  so  subjected  her. 

That  all  she  did  or  had  seemed  his  of  right  : 

No  creature  in  her  house  met  smile  or  cheer. 

Further  than  would  be  pleasant  to  Arcite  ; 

There  was  no  lack  whereby  she  did  despite  i  i 

To  his  least  will  —  for  hers  to  his  was  bent. 

And  all  things  which  pleased  him  made  her  content. 


No  kind  of  letter  to  her  fair  hands  came. 
Touching  on  love,  from  any  kind  of  wight. 
But  him  she  showed  it  ere  she  burned  the  same 
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So  open  was  she,  doing  all  she  might. 
That  nothing  should  be  hidden  from  her  knight. 
Lest  he  for  any  untruth  should  upbraid  her,  — 
The  slave  of  his  unspoken  will  she  made  her. 


He  plaved  his  jealous  fancies  over  her. 

And  if  he  heard  that  any  other  man 

Spoke  to  her,  would  beseech  her  straight  to  swear 

To  each  word  —  or  the  speaker  had  his  ban  ; 

And  out  of  her  sweet  wits  she  almost  ran 

For  fear  ;   but  all  was  fraud  and  flattery. 

Since  without  love  he  feigned  jealousy. 


All  which  with  so  much  sweetness  suffered  she, 

Whate'er  he  willed  she  thought  the  wisest  thing  ; 

And  evermore  she  loved  him  tenderly. 

And  did  him  honour  as  he  were  a  king.  130 

Her  heart  was  wedded  to  him  with  a  ring. 

So  eager  to  be  faithful  and  intent. 

That  wheresoe'er  he  wandered,  there  it  went. 


When  she  would  eat  he  stole  away  her  thought. 

Till  little  thought  for  food,  I  ween,  was  kept  ; 

And  when  a  time  for  rest  the  midnight  brought. 

She  always  mused  upon  him  till  she  slept, — 

When  he  was  absent,  secretly  she  wept  ; 

And  thus  lived  Oueen  Annelida  the  fair. 

For  false  Arcite,  who  worked  her  this  despair.         1  40 
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This  false  Arcite  in  his  new-fangleness. 
Because  so  gentle  were  her  ways  and  true. 
Took  the  less  pleasure  in  her  stedfastness. 
And  saw  another  lady  proud  and  new. 
And  right  anon  he  clad  him  in  her  hue  ; 
I  know  not  whether  white,  or  red,  or  green. 
Betraying  fair  Annelida  the  Queen. 


And  yet  it  was  no  thing  to  wonder  on. 

Though  he  were  false —  It  is  the  way  of  man, 

(Since  Lamech  was,  who  flourished  years  agone,  ■    150 

To  be  in  love  as  false  as  any  can  ; 

For  he  was  the  first  father  who  began 

To  love  two  ;  and  I  trow,  indeed,  that  he 

Invented  tents  as  well  as  bigamy. 


And  having  so  betrayed  her,  false  Arcite 

Feign'd  more,  that  primal  wrong  to  justify. 

A  vicious  horse  will  snort  besides  his  bite  ; 

And  so  he  taunted  her  with  treachery. 

Swearing  he  saw  thro'  her  duplicity. 

And  how  she  was  not  loving,  but  false-hearted —  160 

The  perjured  traitor  swore  thus,  and  departed. 


Alas,  alas,  what  heart  could  suffer  it. 
For  ruth,  the  story  of  her  grief  to  tell  ? 
What  thinker  hath  the  cunning  and  the  wit 
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To  image  it  ?  what  hearer,  strength  to  dwell 
A  room's  length  off,  while  I  rehearse  the  hell 
Suffered  by  Queen  Annelida  the  fair 
For  false  Arcite,  who  worked  her  this  despair  ? 


She  weepeth,  waileth,  swooneth  piteously  ; 

She  falleth  on  the  earth  dead  as  a  stone  ;  i  70 

Her  graceful  limbs  are  cramped  convulsively  ; 

She  speaketh  out  wild,  as  her  wits  were  gone. 

No  color,  but  an  ashen  paleness  —  none  — 

Touched  cheek    or    lips  ;   and  no  word    shook    their 

white, 
But  '  Mercv,  cruel  heart  !   mine  own  Arcite  !  ' 


Thus  it  continued,  till  she  pined  so. 
And  grew  so  weak,  her  feet  no  more  could  bear 
Her  bodv,  languishing  in  ceaseless  woe. 
Whereof  Arcite  had  neither  ruth  nor  care  — 
His  heart  had  put  out  new-green  shoots  elsewhere 
Therefore  he  deigned  not  on  her  grief  to  think. 
And  reckoned  little,  did  she  float  or  sink. 


His  fine  new  lady  kept  him  in  such  narrow 

Strict  limit,  by  the  bridle,  at  the  end 

O'  the  whip,  he  feared  her  least  word  as  an  arrow, — 

Her  threatening  made  him,  as  a  bow,  to  bend. 

And  at  her  pleasure  did  he  turn  and  wend  ; 

Seeing  she  never  granted  to  this  lover 

A  single  grace  he  could  sing  *  los  '  over.  i8g 
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She  drove  him  forth — she  scarcely  deigned   to  know 

That  he  was  servant  to  her  ladyship  : 

But,  lest  he  should  be  proud,  she  kept  him  low. 

Nor  paid  his  service  from  a  smiling  lip  : 

She  sent  him  now  to  land,  and  now  to  ship  ; 

And  giving  him  all  danger  to  his  fill. 

She  thereby  had  him  at  her  sovereign  will. 


Be  taught  of  this,  ye  prudent  women  all, 

Warn'd  bv  Annelida  and  false  Arcite  : 

Because  she  chose,  himself,  '  dear  heart  '  to  call 

And  be  so  meek,  he  loved  her  not  aright.  200 

The  nature  of  man's  heart  is  to  delight 

In  something  strange  —  moreover,  (may  Heaven  save 

The  wrong'd)  the  thing  they  cannot,  they  would  have. 


Now  turn  we  to  Annelida  again. 

Who  pined  day  by  day  in  languishment. 

But  when  she  saw  no  comfort  met  her  pain. 

Weeping  once  in  a  woeful  unconstraint. 

She  set  herself  to  fashion  a  complaint. 

Which  with  her  own  pale  hand  she  'gan  to  write. 

And  sent  it  to  her  lover,  to  Arcite.  210 
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THE    COMPLAINT    OF    ANNELIDA    TO 
FALSE    ARCITE. 


The  sword  of  sorrow,  whetted  sharp  for  me 

On  false  delight,  with  point  of  memory 

Stabb'd  so  mine  heart,  bliss-bare  and  black  of  hue. 

That  all  to  dread  is  turn'd  my  dance's  glee. 

My  face's  beauty  to  despondency  — 

For  nothing  it  availeth  to  be  true  — 

And,  whosoever  is  so,  she  shall  rue 

Obeying  love,  and  cleaving  faithfully 

Alway  to  one,  and  changing  for  no  new. 


I  ought  to  know  it  well  as  any  wight,  220 

For  1  loved  one  with  all  my  heart  and  might. 
More  than  myself  a  hundred-thousand  fold. 
And  called  him  my  heart's  dear  life,  my  knight. 
And  was  all  his,  as  far  as  it  was  right  ; 
His  gladness  did  my  blitheness  make  of  old. 
And  in  his  least  disease  my  death  was  told  ; 
Who,  on  his  side,  had  plighted  lovers'  plight. 
Me,  evermore,  his  lady  and  love  to  hold. 


Now  is  he  false  —  alas,  alas  !  —  although 

Unwronged  !   and  acting  such  a  ruthless  part,  230 

That  with  a  litde  word  he  will  not  deign 

To  bring  the  peace  back  to  my  mournful  heart. 

Drawn  in,  and  caught  up  by  another's  art. 

Right  as  he  will,  he  laugheth  at  my  pain  ; 
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While  I  —  I  cannot  my  weak  heart  restrain 
From  loving  him  —  still,  aye  ;   yet  none  I  know 
To  whom  of  all  this  grief  I  can  complain. 


Shall  I  complain  (ah,  piteous  and  harsh  sound  !) 

Unto  my  foe,  who  gave  mine  heart  a  wound. 

And  still  desireth  that  the  harm  be  more  ?  240 

Now  certes,  if  J  sought  the  whole  earth  round. 

No  other  help,  no  better  leach  were  found  ! 

My  destiny  hath  shaped  it  so  of  yore  — 

I  would  not  other  medicine,  nor  yet  lore. 

I  would  be  ever  where  I  once  was  bound  ; 

And  what  I  said,  would  say  for  evermore. 


Alas  !  and  where  is  gone  your  gentillesse  ? 

Where  gone  your  pleasant  words,   your  humbleness  ? 

Where  your  devotion  full  of  reverent  fear. 

Your  patient  loyalty,  your  busy  address  250 

To  me,  whom  once  you  called  nothing  less 

Than  mistress,  sovereign  lady,  i'  the  sphere 

O'  the  world  ?      Ah  me  !  no  word,  no  look  of  cheer. 

Will  you  vouchsafe  upon  my  heaviness  ! 

Alas  your  love  !   I  bought  it  all  too  dear. 


Now  certes,  sweet,  howe'er  you  be 

The  cause  so,  and  so  causelessly,      , 

Of  this  my  mortal  agony. 

Your  reason  should  amend  the  failing  ! 

Your  friend,  your  true  love,  do  you  flee,  260 
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Who  never  in  time  nor  yet  degree 
Grieved  you  :  so  may  the  all-knowing  he 
Save  my  lorn  soul  from  future  wailing. 


Because  I  was  so  plain,  Arcite, 

In  all  my  doings,  your  delight 

Seeking  in  all  things,  where  I  might 

In  honour,  —  meek  and  kind  and  free  ; 

Therefore  you  do  me  such  despite. 

Alas  !   howe'er  through  cruelty 

My  heart  with  sorrow's  sword  you  smite,  270 

You  cannot  kill  its  love.  —  Ah  me  ! 


Ah,  my  sweet  foe,  why  do  you  so 

For  shame  ? 
Think  you  that  praise,  in  sooth,  will  raise 

Your  name. 
Loving  anew,  and  being  untrue 

For  aye  ? 
Thus  casting  down  your  manhood's  crown 

In  blame. 
And  working  me  adversity. 

The  same 
Who  loves  you  most —  (O  God,  thou  know'st  !) 

Alway  ? 
Yet  turn  again  —  be  fair  and  plain 

Some  day  ; 
And  then  shall  this,  that  seems  amiss. 

Be  game. 
All  being  forgiv'n,  while  yet  from  heav'n 

I  stay. 
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Behold,  dear  heart,  I  write  this  to  obtain  290 

Some  knowledge,  whether  I  should  pray  or  'plaine  : 

Which  way  is  best  to  force  you  to  be  true  ? 

For  either  I  must  have  you  in  my  chain. 

Or  you,  sweet,  with  the  death  must  part  us  twain  ; 

There  is  no  mean,  no  other  way  more  new  : 

And,  that  Heaven's  mercy  on  my  soul  may  rue 

And  let  you  slay  me  outright  with  this  pain. 

The  whiteness  in  my  cheeks  may  prove  to  you. 


For  hitherto  mine  own  death  have  I  sought  ; 

Myself  I  murder  with  my  secret  thought,  300 

In  sorrow  and  ruth  of  your  unkindnesses  ! 

I  weep,  I  wail,  I  fast  —  all  helpeth  nought, 

I  flee  all  joy  (I  mean  the  name  of  aught), 

I  flee  all  company,  all  mirthfulness  — 

Why,  who  can  make  her  boast  of  more  distress 

Than  I  ?     To  such  a  plight  you  have  me  brought. 

Guiltless  (I  need  no  witness)  ne'ertheless. 


Shall  I  go  pray  and  wail  my  womanhood  ? 
Compared  to  such  a  deed,  death's  self  were  good. 
What  !  ask   for  mercy,   and    guiltless  —  where' s    the 
need  ?  310 

And  if  I  wailed  my  life  so,  —  that  you  would 
Care  nothing,  is  less  feared  than  understood  : 
And  if  mine  oath  of  love  I  dared  to  plead 
In  mine  excuse,  —  your  scorn  would  be  its  meed. 
Ah,  love  !   it  giveth  flowers  instead  of  seed  — 
Full  long  ago  I  might  have  taken  heed. 
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And  though  I  had  you  back  to-morrow  again, 

I  might  as  well  hold  April  from  the  rain 

As  hold  you  to  the  vows  you  vowed  me  last. 

Maker  of  all  things,  and  truth's  sovereign,  320 

Where  is  the  truth  of  man,  who  hath  it  slain. 

That  she  who  loveth  him  should  find  him  fast 

As  in  a  tempest  is  a  rotten  mast  ? 

Is  that  a  tame  beast  which  is  ever  fain 

To  flee  us  when  restraint  and  fear  are  past  ? 


Now  mercy,  sweet,  if  I  mis-say  ;  — 

Have  I  said  aught  is  wrong  to-day  ? 

I  do  not  know  —  my  wit's  astray  — 

I  fare  as  doth  the  song  of  one  who  weepeth  ; 

For  now  I  'plaine,  and  now  I  play  —  330 

I  am  so  'mazed,  I  die  away  — 

Arcite,  you  have  the  key  for  aye 

Of  all  my  world,  and  all  the  good  it  keepeth. 


And  in  this  world  there  is  not  one 

Who  walketh  with  a  sadder  moan. 

And  bears  more  grief  than  I  have  done  ; 

And  if  light  slumbers  overcome  me, 

Methinks  vour  image,  in  the  glory 

Of  skiey  azure,  stands  before  me. 

Re-vowing  the  old  love  you  bore  me,  3^0 

And  praying  for  new  mercy  from  me. 
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Through  the  long  night,  this  wondrous  sight. 

Bear  I, 
Which  haunteth  still,  the  daylight,  till 

I  die: 
But  nought  of  this,  your  heart,  I  wis, 

Can  reach. 
Mine  eyes  down-pour,  they  nevermore 

Are  dry. 
While  to  your  ruth,  and  eke  your  truth  350 

I  cry  — 
But,  weladay,  too  far  be  they 

To  fetch. 
Thus  destiny  is  holding  me  — 

Ah,  wretch  ! 
And  when  I  fain  would  break  the  chain. 

And  try  — 
Faileth  my  wit  (so  weak  is  it) 

With  speech. 


Therefore  I  end  thus,  since  my  hope  is  o'er  —      360 

I  give  all  up  both  now  and  evermore  ; 

And  in  the  balance  ne'er  again  will  lay 

My  safety,  nor  be  studious  in  love-lore. 

But  like  the  swan  who,  as  I  heard  of  yore, 

Singeth  life's  penance  on  his  deathly  day. 

So  I  sing  here  my  life  and  woes  away,  — 

Ay,  how  you,  cruel  Arcite,  wounded,  sore. 

With  memory's  point,  your  poor  Annelida. 
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After  Annelida,  the  woeful  queen. 

Had  written  in  her  own  hand  in  this  wise,  370 

With  ghastly  face,  less  pale  than  white,  I  ween. 

She  fell  a-swooning  ;   then  she  'gan  arise. 

And  unto  Mars  voweth  a  sacrifice 

Within  the  temple,  with  a  sorrowful  bearing. 

And  in  such  phrase  as  meets  your  present  hearing. 


POEMS. 

1844. 

De  patrie,  et  de  Dieu,  des  poetes,  de  Tame 
Qui  s'€leve  en  priant.  —  Victor  Hugo. 

TO    MY  FATHER. 

When  your  eyes  fall  upon  this  page  of  dedication,  and  you 
start  to  see  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  your  first  thought  will  be 
of  the  time  far  offivhen  I  was  a  child  and  wrote  verses,  and 
when  I  dedicated  them  to  you  who  were  my  public  and  my 
critic.  Of  all  that  such  a  recollection  implies  of  saddest  and 
sweetest  to  both  of  us,  it  would  become  neither  of  us  to  speak 
before  the  ivorld ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  speak  of 
it  to  one  another,  with  voices  that  did  not  falter .  Enough,  that 
what  is  in  my  heart  when  I  write  thus,  will  he  fully  knoivn 
to  yours. 

And  my  desire  is  that  you,  who  are  a  witness  ho%v  if  this 
art  of  poetry  had  been  a  less  earnest  object  to  me,  it  must 
have  fallen  from  exhatisted  hands  before  this  day,  —  that 
you,  who  have  shared  with  me  in  things  bitter  and  siueet, 
softening  or  enhancing  them,  every  day,  —  that  you,  who 
hold  with  me,  over  all  sense  of  loss  and  transiency,  one  hope 
by  one  Name,  — may  accept  from  me  the  inscription  of  these 
volumes,  the  exponents  of  a  few  years  of  an  existence  which 
has  been  sustained  and  cotnforted  by  you  as  well  as  given. 
Somezvhat  more  faint-hearted  than  I  used  to  be,  it  is  my 
fancy  thus  to  seem  to  return  to  a  visible  personal  dependence 
on  you,  as  if  indeed  I  were  a  child  again  ;  to  conjure  your 
beloved  it>iage  between  myself  and  the  ptiblic,  so  as  to  be  sure 
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of  one  smile,  —  and  to  satisfy  my  heart  while  I  sanctify  my 
ambition,  by  associating  with  the  great  pursuit  of  my  life 
its  tender  est  and  holiest  affection.  —  Your 

London  :    50    Wimpole  Street, 
1844. 
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PREFACE 

TO    MRS.    browning's   POEMS   PUBLISHED   IN    I  844. 

The  collection  here  offered  to  the  public  consists  of 
Poems  which  have  been  written  in  the  interim  between 
the  period  of  the  publication  of  my  "  Seraphim  "  and 
the  present ;  variously  coloured,  or  perhaps  shadowed, 
by  the  life  of  which  they  are  the  natural  expression, — 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  kw  contributions  to 
English  or  American  periodicals,  are  printed  now  for 
the  first  time. 

As  the  first  poem  of  this  collection,  the  "  Drama  of 
Exile,"  is  the  longest  and  most  important  work  (to 
me  /)  which  I  ever  trusted  into  the  current  of  publica- 
tion, I  may  be  pardoned  for  entreating  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  I  decided  on  publishing  it  after 
considerable  hesitation  and  doubt.  The  subject  of  the 
Drama  rather  fastened  on  me  than  was  chosen  ;  and 
the  form,  approaching  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
shaped  itself  under  my  hand,  rather  by  force  of  pleas- 
ure than  of  design.  But  when  the  excitement  of 
composition  had  subsided,  I  felt  afraid  of  my  position. 
My  subject  was  the  new  and  strange  experience  of  the 
fallen  humanity,  as  it  went  forth  from  Paradise  into 
the  wilderness  ;  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Eve's 
alloted  grief,  which,  considering  that  self-sacrifice  be- 
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longed  to  her   womanhood,  and  the  consciousness  of 
originating  the  Fall  to  her  offence,  —  appeared  to  me 
imperfectly  apprehended  hitherto,  and  more  expressible 
by  a  woman  than  a  man.      There  was  room,  at  least, 
for  lyrical  emotion  in  those  first  steps  into  the  wilder- 
ness, —  in  that  first  sense  of  desolation  after  wrath,  — 
in   that   first    audible    gathering    of  the    recriminating 
"groan  of  the  whole  creation,"  —  in  that  first  dark- 
ening of  the  hills  from  the  recoiling   feet  of  angels,  — 
and  in  that  first  silence  of  the  voice  of  God.      And   I 
took  pleasure  in  driving  in,   like  a  pile,   stroke   upon 
stroke,  the  Idea  of  Exile,  —  admitting   Lucifer  as  an 
extreme  Adam,  to  represent  the  ultimate  tendencies  of 
sin  and  loss,  —  that  it  might  be  strong  to   bear  up  the 
contrary  idea  of  the  Heavenly  love  and  purity.      But 
when  all  was  done,  I  felt  afraid,  as   I  said  before,  of 
my  position.      I  had  promised  my  own  prudence   to 
shut  close  the  gates  of  Eden  between   Milton  and  my- 
self, so  that  none  might  say  I  dared   to    walk  in  his 
footsteps.      He  should  be  within,  I  thought,  with  his 
Adam  and  Eve  unfallen  or  falling,  —  and  I,  without, 
with  my  Exiles,  —  /  also  an  exile  !      It  would  not  do. 
The  subject,  and  his  glory  covering  it,  swept  through 
the  gates,  and  I  stood  full  in  it,  against  my  will,  and 
contrary  to  my  vow,   —  till   I    shrank  back   fearing, 
almost  desponding  ;  hesitating  to  venture  even  a  passing 
association  with  our  great  poet  before   the   face  of  the 
public.    Whether  at  last  I  took  courage  for  the  venture, 
by  a  sudden  revival  of  that  love  of  manuscript  which 
should    be  classed  by  moral  philosophers  among    the 
natural  affections,  or  by  the  encouraging  voice  of  a  dear 
friend,  it  is  not  interesting  to  the  'reader  to  inquire. 
Neither  could  the  fact  affect  the  question  ;  since  I  bear, 
of  course,    my    own   responsibilities.      For   the    rest. 
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Milton  is  too  liigh,  and  I  am  too  low,  to  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  disavow  any  rash  emulation  of  his 
divine  faculty  on  his  own  ground  ;  while  enough  indi- 
viduality will  be  granted,  I  hope,  to  my  poem,  to 
rescue  me  from  that  imputation  of  plagiarism  which 
should  be  too  servile  a  thing  for  every  sincere  thinker. 
After  all,  and  at  the  worst,  I  have  only  attempted,  in 
respect  to  Milton,  what  the  Greek  dramatists  achieved 
lawfully  in  respect  to  Homer.  They  constructed 
dramas  on  Trojan  ground  ;  they  raised  on  the  buskin 
and  even  clasped  with  the  sock,  the  feet  of  Homeric 
heroes  ;  yet  they  neither  imitated  their  Homer  nor 
emasculated  him.  The  Agamemnon  of  -^schylus, 
who  died  in  the  bath,  did  no  harm  to,  nor  suffered 
any  harm  from,  the  Agamemnon  of  Homer  who 
bearded  Achilles.  To  this  analogy  —  the  more  favour- 
able to  me  from  the  obvious  exception  in  it,  that 
Homer's  subject  was  his  own  possibly  by  creation,  — 
whereas  Milton's  was  his  own  by  illustration  only,  — 
I  appeal.  To  this  analogy  —  uot  to  this  comparison, 
be  it  understood  —  I  appeal.  For  the  analogy  of  the 
stronger  may  apply  to  the  weaker  ;  and  the  reader  may 
hav'e  patience  with  the  weakest  while  she  suggests  the 
application. 

On  a  graver  point  I  must  take  leave  to  touch,  in 
further  reference  to  my  dramatic  poem.  The  divine 
Saviour  is  represented  in  vision  towards  the  close, 
speaking  and  transfigured  ;  and  it  has  been  hinted  to 
me  that  the  introduction  may  give  offence  in  quarters 
where  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  give  any.  A  re- 
proach of  the  same  class,  relating  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  Great  Name  in  my  pages,  has  already 
filled  me  with  regret.  How  shall  I  answer  these 
things  ?     Frankly,  in  any  case.      When  the  old  mys- 
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teries  represented  the  Holiest  Being  in  a  rude  familiar 
fashion,  and  the  people  gazed  on,  with  the  faith  of 
children  in  their  earnest  eyes,  the  critics  of  a  succeed- 
ing age,  who  rejoiced  in  Congreve,  cried  out  "  Pro- 
fane." Yet  Andreini's  mystery  suggested  Milton's 
epic  ;  and  Milton,  the  most  reverent  of  poets,  doubting 
whether  to  throw  his  work  into  the  epic  form  or  the 
dramatic,  left,  on  the  latter  basis,  a  rough  ground-plan, 
in  which  his  intention  of  introducing  the  '*  Heavenly 
Love  "  among  the  persons  of  his  drama  is  extant  to 
the  present  day.  But  the  tendency  of  the  present  day 
is  to  sunder  the  daily  life  from  the  spiritual  creed,  — 
to  separate  the  worshipping  from  the  acting  man,  — 
and  by  no  means  to  "live  by  faith."  There  is  a 
feehng  abroad  which  appears  to  me  (I  say  it  with  def- 
erence) nearer  to  superstition  than  to  religion,  that 
there  should  be  no  touching  of  holy  vessels  except  by 
consecrated  fingers,  nor  any  naming  of  holy  names  ex- 
cept in  consecrated  places.  As  if  life  were  not  a  con- 
tinual sacrament  to  man,  since  Christ  brake  the  daily 
bread  of  it  in  His  hands  !  As  if  the  name  of  God  did 
not  build  a  church,  by  the  very  naming  of  it  !  As  if 
the  word  God  were  not,  everywhere  in  His  creation, 
and  at  every  moment  in  His  eternity,  an  appropriate 
word  !  As  if  it  could  be  uttered  unfitly,  if  devoutly  ! 
I  appeal  on  these  points,  which  I  vvill  not  argue,  from 
the  conventions  of  the  Christian  to  his  devout  heart  ; 
and  I  beseech  him  generously  to  believe  of  me  that  I 
have  done  that  in  reverence  from  which,  through  rev- 
erence, he  might  have  abstained  ;  and  that  where  he 
might  have  been  driven  to  silence,  by  the  principle  of 
adoration,  I,  by  the  very  same  principle,  have  been 
hurried   into  speech. 

It  should  have  been  observed  in  another  place,  — 
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the  fact,  however,  being  sufficiently  obvious  through- 
out the  drama,  —  that  the  time  is  from  the  evening 
into  the  night.  H  it  should  be  objected  that  I  have 
lengthened  my  twilight  too  much  for  the  East,  I  might 
hasten  to  answer  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  length 
of  mornings  or  evenings  before  the  Flood,  and  that  I 
cannot,  for  my  own  part,  believe  in  an  Eden  without 
the  longest  of  purple  twilights.  The  evening,  31J-', 
of  Genesis  signifies  a  "mingling,"  and  approaches  the 
meaning  of  our  "twilight"  analytically.  Apart  from 
which  considerations,  my  "exiles"  are  surrounded, 
in  the  scene  described,  by  supernatural  appearances  ; 
and  the  shadows  that  approach  them  are  not  only  of 
the  night. 

The  next  longest  poem  to  the  "  Drama  of  Exile," 
in  the  collection,  is  the  "  Vision  of  Poets,"  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  necessary  relations  of 
genius  to  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  living  generation,  the  poet  is  at  once  a  richer  and 
poorer  man  than  he  used  to  be  ;  he  wears  better  broad- 
cloth, but  speaks  no  more  oracles  :  and  the  evil  of  this 
social  incrustation  over  a  great  idea  is  eating  deeper 
and  more  fatally  into  our  literature  than  either  readers 
or  writers  may  apprehend  fully.  I  have  attempted  to 
express  in  this  poem  my  view  of  the  mission  of  the 
poet,  of  the  self-abnegation  implied  in  it,  of  the  great 
work  involved  in  it,  of  the  duty  and  glory  of  what 
Balzac  has  beautifully  and  truly  called  "la  patience 
angelique  du  genie  ;  "  and  of  the  obvious  truth,  above 
all,  that  if  knowledge  is  power,  suffering  should  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  part  of  knowledge.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  the  other  poems,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  unam- 
bitious of  an  object  and  a  significance. 

Since   my  <' Seraphim  "  was  received  by  the  public 
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with  more  kindness  than  its  writer  had  counted  on,  I 
dare  not  rely  on  having  put  away  the  faults  with  which 
that  volume  abounded  and  was  mildly  reproached. 
Something  indeed  I  may  hope  to  have  retrieved,  be- 
cause some  progress  in  mind  and  in  art  every  active 
thinker  and  honest  writer  must  consciouslv  or  uncon- 
sciously make,  with  the  progress  of  existence  and  ex- 
perience :  and,  in  some  sort  —  since  "we  learn  in 
suffering  what  we  teach  in  song,"  — my  songs  may 
be  fitter  to  teach.  But  if  it  were  not  presumptuous 
language  on  the  lips  of  one  to  whom  life  is  more  than 
usually  uncertain,  my  favourite  wish  for  this  work 
would  be,  that  it  be  received  by  the  public  as  a  step  in 
the  right  track,  towards  a  future  indication  of  more 
value  and  acceptability.  I  would  fain  do  better,  — 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  might  do  better  :  I  aspire  to  do 
better.  It  is  no  new  form  of  the  nympholepsy  of 
poetry,  that  my  ideal  should  fly  before  me  :  —  and  if  I 
cry  out  too  hopefully  at  sight  of  the  white  vesture  re- 
ceding between  the  cypresses,  let  me  be  blamed  gently 
if  justly.  In  any  case,  while  my  poems  are  full  of 
faults,  —  as  I  go  forward  to  my  critics  and  confess,  — 
they  have  my  heart  and  life  in  them,  —  they  are  not 
empty  shells.  If  it  must  be  said  of  me  that  I  have 
contributed  immemorable  verses  to  the  many  rejected 
by  the  age,  it  cannot  at  least  be  said  that  I  have  done 
so  in  a  light  and  irresponsible  spirit.  Poetry  has  been 
as  serious  a  thing  to  me  as  life  itself;  and  life  has  been 
a  very  serious  thing  :  there  has  been  no  playing  at 
skittles  for  me  in  either.  I  never  mistook  pleasure  for 
the  final  cause  of  poetry  ;  nor  leisiire,  for  the  hour  of 
the  poet.  I  have  done  my  work,  so  far,  as  work,  — 
not  as  mere  hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the  per- 
sonal being,  —  but  as  the  completes!  expression  of  that 
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being  to  which  I  could  attain,  — and  as  work  I  offer 
it  to  the  public,  —  feeling  its  shortcomings  more  deeply 
than  any  of  my  readers,  because  measured  from  the 
height  of  my  aspiration,  —  but  feeling  also  that  the 
reverence  and  sincerity  with  which  the  work  was  done 
should  give  it  some  protection  with  the  reverent  and 
sincere. 

London  :    50   Wimpole  Street, 
1844. 

A    DRAMA    OF    EXILE. 

PERSONS. 

Christ,  in  a   Vision. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Gabriel. 

Lucifer. 

Angels,  Edeti  Spirits,  Earth 
Spirits,  and  Phantasms. 

Scene.  —  The  outer  side  of  the  gate  of  Ede?!  shut  fast 
with  cloud,  from  the  depth  of  which  revolves  a 
sword  of  fire  self-moved.  Adam  and  Eve  are  seen 
in  the  distance  fiying  along  the  glare. 

Lucifer,  alone. 

Rejoice  in  the  clefts  of  Gehenna, 

My  exiled,  my  host  ! 
Earth  has  exiles  as  hopeless  as  when  a 

Heaven's  empire  was  lost. 
Through  the  seams  of  her  shaken  foundations. 

Smoke  up  in  great  joy  ! 
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With  the  smoke  of  your  fierce  exultations 

Deform  and  destroy  ! 
Smoke  up  with  your  lurid  revenges. 

And  darken  the  face  10 

Of  the  white  heavens  and  taunt  them  with  changes 

From  glory  and  grace. 
We,  in  falling,  while  destiny  strangles, 

Pull  down  with  us  all. 
Let  them  look  to  the  rest  of  their  angels  ! 

Who's  safe  from  a  fall  ? 
He  saves  not.      Where's  Adam  ?      Can  pardon 

Requicken  that  sod  ? 
Unkinged  is  the  King  of  the  Garden, 

The  image  of  God.  20 

Other  exiles  are  cast  out  of  Eden,  — 

More  curse  has  been  hurled  : 
Come  up,  O  my  locusts,  and  feed  in 

The  green  of  the  world  ! 
Come  up  !  we  have  conquered  by  evil  ; 

Good  reigns  not  alone  : 
/  prevail  now,  and,  angel  or  devil. 

Inherit  a  throne. 

[//?  sudden  apparition  a  watch  of  innumerable 
Angels,  rank  above  rank,  slopes  up  from 
around  the  gate  to  the  ze?iith.  The  Angel 
Gabriel  descends. 

Lucifer.    Hail,  Gabriel,  the  keeper  of  the  gate  ! 
Now  that  the  fruit  is  plucked,  prince  Gabriel,  30 

I  hold  that  Eden  is  impregnable 
Under  thy  keeping. 

Gabriel.  Angel  of  the  sin, 

Such  as  thou  standest,  —  pale  in  the  drear  light 
Which  rounds  the  rebel's  work  with  Maker's  wrath,  — 
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Thou  shalt  be  an  Idea  to  all  souls, 

A  monumental  melancholy  gloom 

Seen  down  all  ages,  whence  to  mark  despair 

And  measure  out  the  distances  from  good. 

Go  from  us  straightway  ! 

Lucifer.  Wherefore  ? 

Gabriel.  Lucifer, 

Thy  last  step  in  this  place  trod  sorrows  up.  40 

Recoil  before  that  sorrow,  if  not  this  sword. 

Lucifer.    Angels     are    in    the    world  —  wherefore 
not   I  ? 
The  cursed  are  in  the  world  —  wherefore  not  I  ? 

Gabriel.    Depart  ! 

Lucifer.  And  where' s  the  logic  of  *  de- 

part '  .? 
Our  lady  Eve  had  half  been  satisfied 
To  obey  her  Maker,  if  I  had  not  learnt 
To  fix  my  postulate  better.      Dost  thou  dream 
Of  guarding  some  monopoly  in  heaven 
Instead  of  earth  ?     Why,  I  can  dream  with  thee      50 
To  the  length  of  thy  wings. 

Gabriel.  I  do  not  dream. 

This  is  not  heaven,  even  in  a  dream,  nor  earth. 
As  earth  was  once,  first  breathed  among  the  stars. 
Articulate  glory  from  the  mouth  divine. 
To  which  the  myriad  spheres  thrilled  audiblv. 
Touched  like  a  lute-string,  and  the  sons  of  God 
Said  Amen,  singing  it.      I  know  that  this 
Is  earth  not  new  created  but  new  cursed  — 
This,  Eden's  gate  not  opened  but  built  up 
With  a  final  cloud  of  sunset.      Do  I  dream  ?  60 

Alas,  not  so  !   this  is  the  Eden  lost 
By  Lucifer  the  serpent  ;   this  the  sword 
(This  sword  alive  with  justice  and  with  fire) 
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That  smote,  upon  the  forehead,  Lucifer 

The  angel.      Wherefore,  angel,  go  —  depart  ! 

Enough  is  sinned  and  suffered. 

Lucifer.  By  no  means. 

Here's  a  brave  earth  to  sin  and  suffer  on  : 
It  holds  fast  still  —  it  cracks  not  under  curse  ; 
It  holds  like  mine  immortal.      Presently 
We'll  sow  it  thick  enough  with  graves  as  green         70 
Or  greener  certes,  than  its  knowledge-tree. 
We'll  have  the  cypress  for  the  tree  of  life. 
More  eminent  for  shadow  :   for  the  rest. 
We'll  build  it  dark  with  towns  and  pyramids. 
And  temples,  if  it  please  you  :  —  we'll  have  feasts 
And  funerals  also,  merrymakes  and  wars. 
Till  blood  and  wine  shall  mix  and  run  along 
Right  o'er  the  edges.      And,  good  Gabriel 
(Ye  like  that  word  in  heaven),  /  too  have  strength  — 
Strength  to  behold  Him  and  not  worship  Him,         80 
Strength  to  fall  from  Him  and  not  cry  on  Him, 
Strength  to  be  in  the  universe  and  yet 
Neither  God  nor  his  servant.      The  red  sign 
Burnt  on  my  forehead,  which  you  taunt  me  with, 
Is  God's  sign  that  it  bows  not  unto  God, 
The  potter's  mark  upon  his  work,  to  show 
It  rings  well  to  the  striker.      I  and  the  earth 
Can  bear  more  curse. 

Gabriel.  O  miserable  earth, 

0  ruined  angel  ! 

Lucifer.  Well,  and  if  it  be  ! 

1  CHOSE  this  ruin  ;   I  elected  it  90 
Of  my  will,  not  of  service.      What  I  do, 

I  do  volitient,  not  obedient. 

And  overtop  thy  crown  with  my  despair. 

My  sorrow  crowns  me.      Get  thee  back  to  heaven. 
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And  leave  me  to  the  earth,  which  is  mine  own 
In  virtue  of  her  ruin,  as  I  hers 
In  virtue  of  my  revolt  !      Turn  thou  from  both 
That  bright,  impassive,  passive  angelhood. 
And  spare  to  read  us  backward  any  more 
Of  the  spent  hallelujahs  ! 

Gabriel.  Spirit  of  scorn,  100 

I  might  say,  of  unreason  !      I  might  say. 
That  who  despairs,  acts  ;  that  who  acts,  connives 
With  God's  relations  set  in  time  and  space  ; 
That  who  elects,  assumes  a  something  good 
Which  God  made  possible  ;  that  who  lives,  "obeys 
The  law  of  a  Life-maker 

Lucifer.  Let  it  pass  ! 

No  more,  thou  Gabriel  !      What  if  I  stand  up 
And  strike  mv  brow  against  the  crystalline 
Roofing  the  creatures,  —  shall  I  say,  for  that. 
My  stature  is  too  high  for  me  to  stand,  —  i  10 

Henceforward  I  must  sit  ?     Sit  thou  ! 

Gabriel.  I  kneel. 

Lucifer.    A    heavenly    answer.       Get  thee   to    thy 
heaven. 
And  leave  my  earth  to  me  ! 

Gabriel.  Through  heaven  and  earth 

God's  will  moves  freely,  and  I  follow  it. 
As  colour  follows  light.      He  overflows 
The  firmamental  walls  with  deity. 
Therefore  with  love  ;   his  lightnings  go  abroad. 
His  pity  may  do  so,  his  angels  must. 
Whene'er  he  gives  them  charges. 

Lucifer.  Verily, 

I  and  my  demons,  who  are  spirits  of  scorn,  1  20 

Might  hold  this  charge  of  standing  with  a  sword 
'Twixt  man  and  his  inheritance,  as  well 
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As  the  benignest  angel  of  you  all. 

Gabriel.      Thou    speakest    in    the    shadow  of   thy 
change. 
If  thou  hadst  gazed  upon  the  face  of  God 
This  morning  for  a  moment,  thou  hadst  known 
That  only  pity  fitly  can  chastise  : 
Hate  but  avenges. 

Lucifer.  As  it  is,  I  know 

Something  of  pity.      When  I  reeled  in  heaven. 
And  my  sword  grew  too  heavy  for  my  grasp,  130 

Stabbing  through  matter,  which  it  could  not  pierce 
So  much  as  the  first  shell  of,  —  toward  the  throne  ; 
When  I  fell  back,  down, —  staring  up  as  I  fell,  — 
The  lightnings  holding  open  my  scathed  lids. 
And  that  thought  of  the  infinite  of  God, 
Hurled  after  to  precipitate  descent  ; 
When  countless  angel  faces  still  and  stern 
Pressed  out  upon  me  from  the  level  heavens 
Adown  the  abysmal  spaces,  and  I  fell 
Trampled  down  by  your  stillness,  and  struck  blind  1 40 
By  the  sight  within  your  eyes, —  'twas  then  I  knew 
How  ye  could  pity,  my  kind  angelhood  ! 

Gabriel.      Alas,   discrowned  one,   by  the  truth  in 
me 
Which  God  keeps  in  me,  I  would  give  away 
All  —  save  that  truth  and  his  love  keeping  it,  — 
To  lead  thee  home  again  into  the  light 
And  hear  thy  voice  chant  with  the  morning  stars. 
When  their  rays  tremble  round  them  with  much  song 
Sung  in  more  gladness  ! 

Lucifer^  Sing,  my'  Morning  Star  ! 

Last  beautiful,  last  heavenly,  that  I  loved  !  i  50 

If  I  could  drench  thy  golden  locks  with  tears. 
What  were  it  to  this  angel  ? 
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Gabriel.  What  love  is. 

And  now  I  have  named  God. 

Lucifer.  Yet,  Gabriel, 

By  the  lie  in  me  which  I  keep  myself, 
Thou'rt  a  false  swearer.      Were  it  otherwise. 
What  dost  thou  here,  vouchsafing  tender  thoughts 
To  that  earth-angel  or  earth-demon  —  which, 
Thou  and  I  have  not  solved  the  problem  yet 
Enough  to  argue, —  that  fallen  Adam  there,  — 
That  red-clay  and  a  breath, —  who  must,  forsooth,   160 
Live  in  a  new  apocalypse  of  sense. 
With  beauty  and  music  waving  in  his  trees 
And  running  in  his  rivers,  to  make  glad 
His  soul  made  perfect  ?  —  is  it  not  for  hope, 
A  hope  within  thee  deeper  than  thy  truth. 
Of  finally  conducting  him  and  his 
To  fill  the  vacant  thrones  of  me  and  mine. 
Which  affront  heaven  with  their  vacuity  ? 

Gabriel.      Angel,    there    are    no  vacant  thrones  in 
heaven 
To  suit  thy  empty  words.      Glory  and  life  i  70 

Fulfil  their  own  depletions  ;   and  if  God 
Sighed  you  far  from  him,  his  next  breath  drew  in 
A  compensative  splendour  up  the  vast. 
Flushing  the  starry  arteries. 

Lucifer.  What  a  change  ! 

So,  let  the  vacant  thrones  and  gardens  too 
Fill  as  may  please  you  !  —  and  be  pitiful. 
As  ye  translate  that  word,  to  the  dethroned 
And  exiled,  man  or  angel.      The  fact  stands. 
That  I,  the  rebel,  the  cast  out  and  down. 
Am  here  and  will  not  go  ;  while  there,  along  i  80 

The  light  to  which  ye  flash  the  desert  out. 
Flies  your  adopted  Adam,  your  red-clay 
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In  two  kinds,  both  being  flawed.      Why,  what  is  this  ? 
Whose  work  is  this  ?     Whose  hand  was  in  the  work  ? 
Against  whose  hand  ?     In  this  last  strife,  methinks, 
I  am  not  a  fallen  angel  ! 

Gabriel.  Dost  thou  know 

Aught  of  those  exiles  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay  :   I  know  they  have  fled 

Silent  all  day  along  the  wilderness : 
I  know  they  wear,  for  burden  on  their  backs. 
The  thought  of  a  shut  gate  of  Paradise,  190 

And  faces  of  the  marshalled  cherubim 
Shining  against,  not  for  them  ;  and  I  know 
They  dare  not  look  in  one  another's  face,  — 
As  if  each  were  a  cherub  ! 

Gabriel.  Dost  thou  know 

Aught  of  their  future? 

Lucifer.  Only  as  much  as  this  : 

That  evil  will  increase  and  multiply 
Without  a  benediction. 

Gabriel.  Nothing  more  ? 

Lucifer.      Why  so  the  angels  taunt  !      What  should 
be  more  ? 

Gabriel.      God  is  more. 

Lucifer.  Proving  what  ? 

Gabriel.  That  he  is  God, 

And  capable  of  saving.      Lucifer,  200 

I  charge  thee  by  the  solitude  he  kept 
Ere  he  created, —  leave  the  earth  to  God  ! 

Lucifer.      My  foot  is  on  the  earth,  firm  as  my  sin. 

Gabriel.      I  charge  thee  by  the  memory  of  heaven 
Ere  any  sin  was  done, —  leave  earth'  to  God  ! 

Lucifer.      My  sin  is  on  the  earth,  to  reign  thereon. 

Gabriel.      I    charge   thee    by    the   choral   song    we 
sang. 
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When  up  against  the  white  shore  of  our  feet 
The  depths  of  the  creation  swelled  and  brake, — 
And  the  new  worlds,  the  beaded  foam  and  flower  210 
Of  all  that  coil,  roared  outward  into  space 
On  thunder-edges, —  leave  the  earth  to  God  ! 

Lucifer.      My  woe  is  on  the  earth,  to  curse  thereby. 

Gabriel.      I  charge  thee  by  that  mournful  Morning 
Star 
Which  trembles  .    .    . 

Lucifer.  Enough  spoken.      As  the  pine 

In  norland  forest  drops  its  weight  of  snows 
By  a  night's  growth,  so,  growing  toward  my  ends 
I  drop  thy  counsels.      Farewell,  Gabriel  ! 
Watch  out  thy  service  ;   I  achieve  my  will. 
And  peradventure  in  the  after  years,  220 

When  thoughtful  men  shall  bend  their  spacious  browi 
Upon  the  storm  and  strife  seen  everywhere 
To  rifle  their  smooth  manhood  and  break  up 
With  lurid  lights  of  intermittent  hope 
Their  human  fear  and  wrong, —  they  may  discern 
The  heart  of  a  lost  angel  in  the  earth. 

CHORUS   OF   EDEN   SPIRITS 

(^Chanting  from   Paradise,   while  Adam   and  Eve  fij 

across  the  Sword-glare^. 

Hearken,  oh  hearken  !   let  your  souls  behind  you 

Turn,  gently  moved  ! 
Our  voices  feel  along  the  Dread  to  find  you, 

O  lost,  beloved  !  230 

Through   the   thick-shielded  and    strong-marshalled 
angels. 
They  press  and  pierce  ; 
Our  requiems  follow  fast  on  our  evangels, — 
Voice  throbs  in  verse. 
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We  are  but  orphaned  spirits  left  in  Eden 

A  time  ago  : 
God  gave  us  golden  cups,  and  we  were  bidden 

To  feed  you  so. 
But  now  our  right  hand  hath  no  cup  remaining. 

No  work  to  do,  240 

The  mystic  hydromel  is  spilt,  and  staining 

The  whole  earth  through. 
Most  ineradicable  stains,  for  showing 

(Not  interfused  !) 
That  brighter  colours  were  the  world's  forgoing. 

Than  shall  be  used. 
Hearken,  oh  hearken  !  ye  shall  hearken  surel}' 

For  years  and  years. 
The  noise  beside  you,  dripping  coldly,  purelv. 

Of  spirits'  tears.  250 

The  yearning  to  a  beautiful  denied  you 

Shall  strain  your  powers  ; 
Ideal  sweetnesses  shall  overglide  you. 

Resumed  from  ours. 
In  all  your  music,  our  pathetic  minor 

Your  ears  shall  cross  ; 
And  all  good  gifts  shall  mind  you  of  diviner. 

With  sense  of  loss. 
We  shall  be  near  you  in  your  poet-languors 

And  wild  extremes,  260 

What  time  ye  vex  the  desert  with  vain  angers. 

Or  mock  with  dreams. 
And  when  upon  you,  weary  after  roaming. 

Death's  seal  is  put. 
By  the  foregone  ye  shall  discern  ,the  coming. 

Through  eyelids  shut. 
Spirits  of  the  Trees. 

Hark  !  the  Eden  trees  are  stirring. 
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Soft  and  solemn  in  your  hearing  ! 

Oak  and  linden,  palm  and  fir. 

Tamarisk  and  juniper,  270 

Each  still  throbbing  in  vibration 

Since  that  crowning  of  creation 

When  the  God-breath  spake  abroad. 

Let  us  make  man  like  to  God ! 

And  the  pine  stood  quivering 

As  the  awful  word  went  by. 
Like  a  vibrant  music-string 

Stretched  from  mountain-peak  to  sky  ; 
And  the  platan  did  expand 

Slow  and  gradual,  branch  and  head  ;  280 

And  the  cedar's  strong  black  shade 
Fluttered  brokenly  and  grand  : 
Grove  and  wood  were  swept  aslant 
In  emotion  jubilant. 
Voice  of  the  same,  but  softer. 
Which  divine  impulsion  cleaves 
In  dim  movements  to  the  leaves 
Dropt  and  lifted,  dropt  and  lifted. 
In  the  sunhght  greenly  sifted,  •■ — • 
In  the  sunlight  and  the  moonlight 

Greenly  sifted  through  the  trees.  290 

Ever  wave  the  Eden  trees 
In  the  nightlight  and  the  noonlight. 
With  a  ruffling  of  green  branches 
Shaded  off  to  resonances. 

Never  stirred  by  rain  or  breeze. 
Fare  ye  well,  farewell  ! 
The  sylvan  sounds,  no  longer  audible. 
Expire  at  Eden's  door. 

Each  footstep  of  your  treading  299 

Treads  out  some  murmur  which  ye  heard  before. 
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Farewell  !   the  trees  of  Eden, 
Ye  shall  hear  nevermore. 
River  Spirits. 

Hark  !  the  flow  of  the  four  rivers  — 

Hark  the  flow  ! 
How  the  silence  round  you  shivers. 

While  our  voices  through  it  go. 
Cold  and  clear. 
A  softer  Voice. 

Think  a  little,  while  ye  hear. 

Of  the  banks 
Where  the  willows  and  the  deer  310 

Crowd  in  intermingled  ranks. 
As  if  all  would  drink  at  once 
Where  the  living  water  runs  !  — 

Of  the  fishes'  golden  edges 

Flashing  in  and  out  the  sedges ; 
Of  the  swans  on  silver  thrones. 

Floating  down  the  winding  streams 
With  impassive  eyes  turned  shoreward 
And  a  chant  of  undertones,  — 
And  the  lotos  leaning  forward  320 

To  help  them  into  dreams  ! 
Fare  ye  well,  farewell  ! 
The  river  sounds,  no  longer  audible. 

Expire  at  Eden's  door. 

Each  footstep  of  your  treading 
Treads  out  some  murmur  which  ye  heard  before. 

Farewell  !  the  streams  of  Eden, 

Ye  shall  hear  nevermore. 
Bird  Spirit.  ' 

I  am  the  nearest  nightingale 

That  singeth  in  Eden  after  you  ;  330 

And  I  am  singing  loud  and  true. 
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And  sweet,  —  I  do  not  fail. 

I  sit  upon  a  cypress  bough. 
Close  to  the  gate,  and  I  fling  my  song 
Over  the  gate  and  through  the  mail 
Of  the  warden  angels  marshalled  strong,  — 

Over  the  gate  and  after  vou. 
And  the  warden  angels  let  it  pass. 
Because  the  poor  brown  bird,  alas. 

Sings  in  the  garden,  sweet  and  true.  340 

And  1  build  my  song  of  high  pure  notes. 

Note  over  note,  height  over  height. 

Till  I  strike  the  arch  of  the  Infinite, 
And  I  bridge  abysmal  agonies 
With  strong,  clear  calms  of  harmonies,  — 
And  something  abides,  and  something  floats. 
In  the  song  which  I  sing  after  you. 
Fare  ye  well,  farewell  ! 
The  creature-sounds,  no  longer  audible. 

Expire  at  Eden's  door.  350 

Each  footstep  of  your  treading 
Treads  out  some  cadence  which  ye  heard  before. 

Farewell  !  the  birds  of  Eden, 

Ye  shall  hear  nevermore. 
Flower  Spirits. 

We  linger,  we  linger. 

The  last  of  the  throng. 
Like  the  tones  of  a  singer 

Who  loves  his  own  song. 
We  are  spirit-aromas 

Of  blossom  and  bloom.  360 

We  call  your  thoughts  home,  —  as 

Ye  breathe  our  perfume,  — 
To  the  amaranth's  splendour 

Afire  on  the  slopes  ; 
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To  the  lily-bells  tender. 

And  grey  heliotropes  ; 
To  the  poppy -plains  keeping 

Such  dream-breath  and  blee 
That  the  angels  there  stepping 

Grew  whiter  to  see  :  370 

To  the  nook,  set  with  moly. 

Ye  jested  one  day  in. 
Till  your  smile  waxed  too  holy 

And  left  your  lips  praying  : 
To  the  rose  in  the  bower-place. 

That  dripped  o'er  you  sleeping  ; 
To  the  asphodel  flower-place. 

Ye  walked  ankle-deep  in. 
We  pluck  at  your  raiment. 

We  stroke  down  your  hair,  380 

We  faint  in  our  lament 

And  pine  into  air. 
Fare  ye  well,  farewell  ! 
The  Eden  scents,  no  longer  sensible. 
Expire  a:  Eden's  door. 
Each  footstep  of  your  treading 
Treads  out  some  fragrance  which  ye  knew  before. 
Farewell  !  the  flowers  of  Eden, 
Ye  shall  smell  nevermore. 

\There  is  silence.  Adam  and  Eve  Jly  on,  and 
never  look  back.  Only  a  colossal  shadow, 
as  of  the  dark  Angel  passing  quickly,  is  cast 
upon  the  Sword-glare. 

Scene.  —  The  extremity  of  the  Sword-glare. 

Adam.    Pausing  a  moment  on  this  outer  edge      390 
Where  the  supernal  sword-glare  cuts  in  light 
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The  darl;  exterior  desert,  —  hast  thou  strength. 
Beloved,  to  look  behind  us  to  the  gate  ? 

Eve.     Have  I  not  strength  to  look  up  to  thy  face  ? 

Adarn.    We  need  be  strong  :   yon  spectacle  of  cloud 
Which  seals  the  gate  up  to  the  final  doom, 
Is  God's  seal  manifest.      There  seem  to  He 
A  hundred  thunders  in  it,  dark  and  dead  ; 
The  unmolten  lightnings  vein  it  motionless  ;  399 

And,  outward  from  its  depth,  the  self-moved  sword 
Swings  slow  its  awful  gnomon  ot  red  fire 
From  side  to  side,  in  pendulous  horror  slow. 
Across  the  stagnant  ghastly  glare  thrown  flat 
On  the  intermediate  ground  from  that  to  this. 
The  angelic  hosts,  the  archangelic  pomps. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  rank  on  rank. 
Rising  sublimely  to  the  feet  of  God, 
On  either  side  and  overhead  the  gate. 
Show  like  a  glittering  and  sustained  smoke 
Drawn  to  an  apex.      That  their  faces  shine  410 

Betwixt  the  solemn  clasping  of  their  wings 
Clasped  high  to  a  silver  point  above  their  heads,  — 
We  only  guess  from  hence,  and  not  discern. 

Eve.      Though  we  were  near  enough  to  see  them 
shine. 
The  shadow  on  thy  face  were  awfuller. 
To  me,  at  least,  — to  me  —  than  all  their  light. 

Adam.      What  is  this.  Eve  ?   thou  droppest  heavily 
In  a  heap  earthward,  and  thy  body  heaves 
Under  the  golden  floodings  of  thine  hair  !  419 

Eve.      O  Adam,  Adam  !   by  that  name  of  Eve  — 
Thine  Eve,  thy  life  —  which  suits  me  little  now. 
Seeing  that  I  now  confess  myself  thy  death 
And  thine  undoer,  as  the  snake  was  mine,  — 
I  do  adjure  thee,  put  me  straight  away, 
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Together  with  my  name  !      Sweet,  punish  me  ! 

O  Love,  be  just  !   and,  ere  we  pass  beyond 

The  light  cast  outward  by  the  fiery  sword. 

Into  the  dark  which  earth  must  be  to  us. 

Bruise  my  head  with  thy  foot,  — as  the  curse  said  429 

My  seed  shall  the  first  tempter's  !  strike  with  curse. 

As  God  struck  in  the  garden  !  and  as  he. 

Being  satisfied  with  justice  and  with  wrath. 

Did  roll  his  thunder  gentler  at  the  close,  — 

Thou,  peradventure,  mayst  at  last  recoil 

To  some  soft  need  of  mercy.      Strike,  my  lord  ! 

/,  also,  after  tempting,  writhe  on  the  ground. 

And  I  would  feed  on  ashes  from  thine  hand. 

As  suits  me,  O  my  tempted  ! 

Adam,  My  beloved. 

Mine  Eve  and  life  —  I  have  no  other  name 
For  thee  or  for  the  sun  than  what  ye  are,  440 

My  utter  life  and  light  !      If  we  have  fallen. 
It  is  that  we  have  sinned,  — we  :    God  is  just  ; 
And,  since  his  curse  doth  comprehend  us  both. 
It  must  be  that  his  balance  holds  the  weights 
Of  first  and  last  sin  on  a  level.      What  ! 
Shall  I  who  had  not  virtue  to  stand  straight 
Among  the  hills  of  Eden,  here  assume 
To  mend  the  justice  of  the  perfect  God, 
By  piling  up  a  curse  upon  his  curse. 
Against  thee  —  thee  ? 

Eve.  For  so,  perchance,  thy  God  450 

Might  take  thee  into  grace  for  scorning  me  ; 
Thy  wrath  against  the  sinner  giving  proof 
Ot  inward  abrogation  of  the  sin  : 
And  so,  the  blessed  angels  might  come  down 
And  walk  with  thee  as  erst,  —  I  think  they  would,  — 
Because  I  was  not  near  to  make  them  sad 
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Or  soil  the  rustling  of  their  innocence. 

Adam.      They   know    me.      I   am    deepest  in    the 
guilt. 
If  last  in  the  transgression. 

Eve.  Thou  ! 

Adam.  If  God, 

Who  gave  the  right  and  joyance  of  the  world  460 

Both  unto  thee  and  me,  —gave  thee  to  me. 
The  best  gift  last,  the  last  sin  was  the  worst. 
Which  sinned  against  more  complement  of  gifts 
And  grace  of  giving.      God  !   I  render  back. 
Strong  benediction  and  perpetual  praise 
From  mortal  feeble  lips  (as  incense-smoke. 
Out  of  a  little  censer,  may  fill  heaven). 
That  thou,  in  striking  my  benumbed  hands 
And  forcing  them  to  drop  all  other  boons 
Of  beauty  and  dominion  and  delight,  —  470 

Hast  left  this  well-belovbd  Eve,  this  life 
Within  life,  this  best  gift  between  their  palms. 
In  gracious  compensation  ! 

Eve.  Is  it  thv  voice  ? 

Or  some  saluting  angel's  —  calling  home 
My  feet  into  the  garden  t 

Adam.  O  my  God  ! 

I,  standing  here  between  the  glory  and  dark,  — 
The  glory  of  thy  wrath  projected  forth 
From  Eden's  wall,  the  dark  of  our  distress 
Which  settles  a  step  off  in  that  drear  world  — 
Lift  up  to  thee  the  hands  from  whence  hath  fallen  480 
Only  creation's  sceptre,  —  thanking  thee 
That  rather  thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  her 
Than  left  me  lorn  of  her  in  Paradise, 
With  angel  looks  and  angel  songs  around 
To  show  the  absence  of  her  eyes  and  voice. 
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And  make  society  full  desertness 
Without  her  use  in  comfort  ! 

Eve.  Where  is  loss  ? 

Am  I  in  Eden  ?  can  another  speak 
Mine  own  love's  tongue  ? 

Adam.  Because  with  her,  I  stand 

Upright,  as  far  as  can  be  in  this  fall,  490 

And  look  away  from  heaven  which  doth  accuse. 
And  look  away  from  earth  which  doth  convict. 
Into  her  face,  and  crown  my  discrowned  brow 
Out  of  her  love,  and  put  the  thought  of  her 
Around  me,  for  an  Eden  full  of  birds. 
And  lift  her  body  up  —  thus  —  to  my  heart. 
And  with  my  lips  upon  her  lips  —  thus,  thus,  — 
Do  quicken  and  sublimate  my  mortal  breath 
Which  cannot  climb  against  the  grave's  steep  sides 
But  overtops  this  grief. 

Eve.  I  am  renewed.  500 

My  eyes  grow  with  the  light  which  is  in  thine  ; 
The  silence  of  my  heart  is  full  of  sound. 
Hold  me  up  —  so  !      Because  I  comprehend 
This  human  love,  I  shall  not  be  afraid 
Of  any  human  death  ;  and  yet  because 
I  know  this  strength  of  love,  I  seem  to  know 
Death's  strength  by  that  same  sign.      Kiss  on  my  lips. 
To  shut  the  door  close  on  my  rising  soul,  — 
Lest  it  pass  outwards  in  astonishment 
And  leave  thee  lonely  ! 

Adam.  Yet  thou  liest.  Eve,  510 

Bent  heavily  on  thyself  across  mine  arm. 
Thy  face  flat  to  the  sky.  , 

Eve.  Ay,  and  the  tears 

Running,  as  it  might  seem,  my  life  from  me. 
They  run  so  fast  and  warm.      Let  me  lie  so. 
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And  weep  so,  as  if  in  a  dream  or  prayer. 
Unfastening,  clasp  bv  clasp,  the  hard  tight  thought 
Which  clipped  my  heart  and  showed  me  evermore 
Loathed  of  thy  justice  as  I  loathe  the  snake. 
And  as  the  pure  ones  loathe  our  sin.      Today, 
All  day,  beloved,  as  we  fled  across  520 

This  desolating  radiance  cast  by  swords 
Not  suns,  —  my  lips  prayed  soundless  to  myself. 
Striking  against  each  other —  *'  O  Lord  God  ! 
('Twas  so  I  prayed)  *'  I  ask  Thee  by  my  sin. 
And  by  thy  curse,  and  by  thy  blameless  heavens. 
Make  dreadful  haste  to  hide  me  from  thy  face 
And  from  the  face  of  my  beloved  here 
For  whom  I  am  no  helpmeet,  quick  away 
Into  the  new  dark  mystery  of  death  ! 
I  will  lie  still  there,  I  will  make  no  plaint,  530 

I  will  not  sigh,  nor  sob,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  struggle  to  come  back  beneath  the  sun 
Where  peradv^enture  I  might  sin  anew 
Against  thy  mercy  and  his  pleasure.      Death, 
O  death,  whate'er  it  be,  is  good  enough 
For  such  as  I  am  :    while  for  Adam  here. 
No  voice  shall  say  again,  in  heaven  or  earth, 
//  //  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone, ' ' 
Adam.      And  was  it  good  for  such  a  prayer  to  pass. 
My  unkind  Eve,  betwixt  our  mutual  lives  ?  540 

If  I  am  exiled,  must  I  be  bereaved  ? 

Eve.      'Twas  an  ill  prayer:   it  shall  be  prayed  no 
more  ; 
And  God  did  use  it  like  a  foolishness. 
Giving  no  answer.      Now  my  heart  has  grown 
Too  high  and  strong  for  such  a  foolish  prayer  ; 
Love  makes  it  strong  :   and  since  I  was  the  first 
In  the  transgression,  with  a  steady  foot 
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I  will  be  first  to  tread  from  this  sword-glare 
Into  the  outer  darkness  of  the  waste,  — 
And  thus  I  do  it. 

Adam.  Thus  I  follow  thee,  550 

As  erewhile  in  the  sin.  —  What  sounds  !  what  sounds  ! 
I  feel  a  music  which  comes  straight  from  heaven. 
As  tender  as  a  watering  dew. 

Eve.  I  think 

That  angels  —  not  those  guarding  Paradise,  — 
But  the  love-angels,  who  came  erst  to  us, 
And  when  we  said  *  God,'  fainted  unawares 
Back  from  our  mortal  presence  unto  God, 
(As  if  he  drew  them  inward  in  a  breath) 
His  name  being  heard  of  them,  —  I  think  that  they 
With  sliding  voices  lean  from  heavenly  towers,        560 
Invisible  but  gracious.      Hark  —  how  soft  ! 

CHORUS   OF   INVISIBLE   ANGELS. 
Faint  and  tender. 

Mortal  man  and  woman. 

Go  upon  your  travel  ! 
Heaven  assist  the  human 

Smoothly  to  unravel 
All  that  web  of  pain 

Wherein  ye  are  holden. 
Do  ye  know  our  voices 

Chanting  down  the  Golden  1 
Do  ye  guess  our  choice  is,  ^']0 

Being  unbeholden. 
To  be  hearkened  by  you  yet  again  ? 

This  pure  door  of  opal 

God  hath  shut  between  us,  — 
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Us,  his  shining  people. 

You,  who  once  have  seen  us 
And  are  blinded  new  ! 

Yet,  across  the  doorway. 
Past  the  silence  reaching. 

Farewells  evermore  may,  ^So 

Blessing  in  the  teaching. 

Glide  from  us  to  you. 
First  Semichorus. 

Think  how  erst  your  Eden, 
Day  on  day  succeeding. 

With  our  presence  glowed. 
We  came  as  if  the  Heavens  were  bowed 

To  a  milder  music  rare. 
Ye  saw  us  in  our  solemn  treading. 

Treading  down  the  steps  of  cloud. 
While  our  wings,  outspreading  590 

Double  calms  of  whiteness. 

Dropped  superfluous  brightness 
Down  from  stair  to  stair. 
Second  Semichorus. 

Or  oft,  abrupt  though  tender. 

While  ye  gazed  on  space. 
We  flashed  our  angel-splendour 

In  either  human  face. 
With  mystic  lilies  in  our  hands. 
From  the  atmospheric  bands 

Breaking  with  a  sudden  grace,  600 

We  took  you  unaware  ! 

While  our  feet  struck  glories 
Outward,  smooth  and  fair. 

Which  we  stood  on  floorwise, 
Platformed  in  mid-air. 
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First  Semichorus. 

Or  oft,  when  Heaven-descended, 
Stood  we  in  our  wondering  siglit 
In  a  mute  apocalypse 
With  dumb  vibrations  on  our  hps 
From  hosannas  ended,  610 

And  grand  half-vanishings 
Of  the  empyreal  things 

Within  our  eyes  belated. 
Till  the  heavenly  Infinite 

Falling  ofF  from  the  Created, 
Left  our  inward  contemplation 
Opened  into  ministration. 
Chorus. 

Then  upon  our  axle  turning 
Of  great  joy  to  sympathy. 
We  sang  out  the  morning  620 

Broadening  up  the  sky. 
Or  we  drew 
Our  music  through 
The  noontide's  hush  and  heat  and  shine. 
Informed  with  our  intense  Divine  : 
Interrupted  vital  notes 

Palpitating  hither,  thither. 
Burning  out  into  the  aether. 
Sensible  hke  fiery  motes. 
Or,  whenever  twilight  drifted  630 

Through  the  cedar  masses. 
The  globed  sun  we  lifted. 
Trailing  purple,  trailing  gold 

Out  between  the  passes 
Of  the  mountains  manifold. 
To  anthems  slowly  sung  : 
While  he,  —  aweary,  half  in  swoon 
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For  joy  to  hear  our  climbing  tune 
Transpierce  the  stars'  concentric  rings,  — 

The  burden  of  his  glory  flung  640 

In  broken  lights  upon  our  wings. 
\The  chant   dies   away    confusedly,   and  Lucifer 
appears. 
Lucifer.     Now  may  all  fruits  be  pleasant  to  thy  lips. 
Beautiful  Eve  !      The  times  have  somewhat  changed 
Since  thou  and  I  had  talk  beneath  a  tree. 
Albeit  ye  are  not  gods  yet. 

Eve.  Adam  !   hold 

My  right  hand  strongly  !      It  is  Lucifer  — 
And  we  have  love  to  lose. 

Adam.  V  the  name  of  God, 

Go  apart  from  us,  O  thou  Lucifer  ! 
And  leave  us  to  the  desert  thou  hast  made 
Out  of  thy  treason.      Bring  no  serpent-slime  6  50 

Athwart  this  path  kept  holy  to  our  tears  ! 
Or  we  may  curse  thee  with  their  bitterness. 

Lucifer.      Curse  freely  !   curses  thicken.     Why,  this 
Eve 
Who  thought  me  once  part  worthy  of  her  ear 
And  somewhat  wiser  than  the  other  beasts,  — 
Drawing  together  her  large  globes  of  eyes. 
The  light  of  which  is  throbbing  in  and  out 
Their  steadfast  continuity  of  gaze,  — 
Knots  her  fair  eyebrows  in  so  hard  a  knot. 
And  down  from  her  white  heights  of  womanhood  660 
Looks  on  me  so  amazed,  —  I  scarce  should  fear 
To  wager  such  an  apple  as  she  plucked 
Against  one  riper  from  the  tree  of  life. 
That  she  could  curse  too  —  as  a  woman  may  — 
Smooth  in  the  vowels. 

Eve.  So  —  speak  wickedly  ! 
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I  like  it  best  so.      Let  thy  words  be  wounds,  — 

For,  so,  I  shall  not  fear  thy  power  to  hurt. 

Trench  on  the  forms  of  good  by  open  ill  — 

For,  so,  I  shall  wax  strong  and  grand  with  scorn. 

Scorning  myself  for  ever  trusting  thee  670 

As  far  as  thinking,  ere  a  snake  ate  dust. 

He  could  speak  wisdom. 

Lucifer.  Our  new  gods,  it  seems. 

Deal  more  in  thunders  than  in  courtesies. 
And,  sooth,  mine  own  Olympus,  which  anon 
I  shall  build  up  to  loud-voiced  imagery 
From  all  the  wandering  visions  ot  the  world. 
May  show  worse  railing  than  our  lady  Eve 
Pours  o'er  the  rounding  of  her  argent  arm. 
But  why  should  this  be  ?     Adam  pardoned  Eve.    679 

Adam.    Adam  loved  Eve.    Jehovah  pardoned  both  ! 

Eve.      Adam  forgave  Eve  —  because  loving  Eve. 

Lucifer.    So,  well.      Yet  Adam  was  undone  of  Eve, 
As  both  were  by  the  snake.      Therefore  forgive. 
In  like  wise,  fellow-temptress,  the  poor  snake  — 
Who  stung  there,  not  so  poorly  !  \_Aside. 

Eve.  Hold  thy  wrath, 

Belovfed  Adam  !  let  me  answer  him  ; 
For  this  time  he  speaks  truth,  which  we  should  hear. 
And  asks  for  mercy,  which  I  most  should  grant. 
In  like  wise,  as  he  tells  us  — in  like  wise  ! 
And  therefore  I  thee  pardon,  Lucifer,  690 

As  freely  as  the  streams  of  Eden  flowed 
When  we  were  happy  by  them.      So,  depart  ; 
Leave  us  to  walk  the  remnant  of  our  time 
Out  mildly  in  the  desert.      Do  not  s^ek 
To  harm  us  any  more  or  scofF  at  us. 
Or  ere  the  dust  be  laid  upon  our  face. 
To  find  there  the  communion  ot  the  dust 
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And  issue  of  the  dust.  —  Go  ! 

Anam,  At  once,  go  !       698 

Lucifer.     Forgive  !  and  go  !     Ye  images  of  clay, 
Shrunk,  somewhat  in  the  mould,  —  what  jest  is  this  ? 
What  words  are  these  to  use  ?      By  what  a  thought 
Conceive  ye  of  me  ?     Yesterday  —  a  snake  ! 
To-day  —  what  ? 

Adam.  A  strong  spirit. 

Eve.  A  sad  spirit. 

Adam.     Perhaps  a  fallen  angel.  —  Who  shall  say  ! 

Lucifer.     Who  told  thee,  Adam  ? 

Adam.  Thou  !    The  prodigy 

Of  thy  vast  brows  and  melancholy  eyes 
Which  comprehend  the  heights  of  some  great  fall. 
1  think  that  thou  hast  one  day  worn  a  crown 
Under  the  eyes  of  God. 

Lucifer.  And  why  of  God  ?  709 

Adam.     It  were  no  crown  else.      Verily,  I  think 
Thou'rt  fallen  far.      I  had  not  yesterday 
Said  it  so  surely,  but  I  know  to-day 
Grief  by  grief,  sin  by  sin. 

Lucifer.  A  crown,  by  a  crown. 

Adam.      Av,  mock  me  !    now  I   know  more  than  I 
knew  : 
Now  I  know  that  thou  art  fallen  below  hope 
Of  final  re-ascent. 

Lucifer.  Because  ? 

Adam.  Because 

A  spirit  who  expected  to  see  God 
Though  at  the  last  point  of  a  million  years. 
Could  dare  no  mockery  of  a  ruined  man 
Such  as  this  Adam. 

Lucifer.  Who  is  high  and  bold  —       720 

Be  it  said  passing  !  —  of  a  good  red  clay 
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Discovered  on  some  top  of  Lebanon, 

Or  haply  of  Aornus,  beyond  sweep 

Of  the  black  eagle's  wing  !      A  furlong  lower 

Had  made  a  meeker  king  for  Eden.      Soh  ! 

Is  it  not  possible,  by  sin  and  grief 

(To  give  the  things  your  names)  that  spirits  should  rise 

Instead  of  falling  ? 

Adam.  Most  impossible. 

The  Highest  being  the  Holy  and  the  Glad, 
Whoever  rises  must  approach  delight  730 

And  sanctity  in  the  act. 

Lucifer.  Ha,  my  clay-king  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  rule  by  wisdom  very  long 
The  after  generations.      Earth,  methinks. 
Will  disinherit  thy  philosophy 
For  a  new  doctrine  suited  to  thine  heirs. 
And  class  these  present  dogmas  with  the  rest 
Of  the  old-world  traditions,  Eden  fruits 
And  Saurian  fossils. 

Eve.  Speak  no  more  with  him. 

Beloved  !  it  is  not  good  to  speak  with  him. 
Go  from  us,  Lucifer,  and  speak  no  more  !  740 

We  have  no  pardon  which  thou  dost  not  scorn. 
Nor  any  bliss,  thou  seest,  for  coveting. 
Nor  innocence  for  staining.      Being  bereft. 
We  would  be  alone.  —  Go  ! 

Lucifer.  Ah  !   ye  talk  the  same. 

All  of  you  —  spirits  and  clay  —  go,  and  depart  ! 
In  Heaven  they  said  so,  and  at  Eden's  gate. 
And  here,  reiterant,  in  the  wilderness. 
None  saith.  Stay  with  me,  for  thy  face  is  fair  ! 
None  saith.  Stay  with  me,  for  thy  voice  is  sweet  ! 
And  yet  I  was  not  fashioned  out  of  clay.  750 

Look  on  me,  woman  !     Am  I  beautiful  ? 
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Eve.      Thou  hast  a  glorious  darkness. 

Lucifer.  Nothing  more  ? 

Eve.      I  think,  no  more. 

Lucifer.  False  Heart  —  thou  thinkest  more  ! 

Thou  canst  not  choose  but  think,  as  I  praise  God, 
Unwillingly  but  fully,  that  I  stand 
Most  absolute  in  beauty.      As  yourselves 
Were  fashioned  very  good  at  best,  so  we 
Sprang  very  beauteous  from  the  creant  Word 
Which  thrilled  behind  us,  God  himself  being  moved 
When  that  august  work  of  a  perfect  shape,  760 

His  dignities  of  sovran  angel-hood. 
Swept  out  into  the  universe,  —  divine 
With  thunderous  movements,  earnest  looks  of  gods. 
And  silver-solemn  clash  of  cymbal  wings. 
Whereof  was  I,  in  motion  and  in  form, 
A  part  not  poorest.      And  yet,  —  yet,  perhaps. 
This  beauty  which  I  speak  of,  is  not  here. 
As  God's  voice  is  not  here,  nor  even  my  crown  — 
I  do  not  know.      What  is  this  thought  or  thing 
Which  I  call  beauty  ?     Is  it  thought,  or  thing  ?       770 
Is  it  a  thought  accepted  for  a  thing  ? 
Or  both  ?   or  neither  ?  —  a  pretext  —  a  word  ? 
Its  meaning  flutters  in  me  like  a  flame 
Under  my  own  breath  :  my  perceptions  reel 
For  evermore  around  it,  and  fall  otF, 
As  if  it  too  were  holy. 

Eve.  Which  it  is. 

Adam.      The  essence  of  all  beauty,  I  call  love. 
The  attribute,  the  evidence,  and  end. 
The  consummation  to  the  inward  sense. 
Of  beauty  apprehended  from  without,  780 

T  still  call  love.      As  form,  when  colourless. 
Is  nothing  to  the  eye,  —  that  pine-tree  there. 
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Without  its  black  and  green,  being  all  a  blank,  — 

So,  without  love,  is  beauty  undiscerned 

In  man  or  angel.      Angel  !  rather  ask 

What  love  is  in  thee,  what  love  moves  to  thee. 

And  what  collateral  love  moves  on  with  thee  ; 

Then  shalt  thou  know  if  thou  art  beautiful. 

Lucifer.    Love  !   what  is  love  ?     I  lose  it.      Beauty 
and  love 
I  darken  to  the  image.      Beauty  —  love  !  790 

\He  fades  away,  while  a  low  music  sounds. 

Adam.      Thou  art  pale.  Eve. 

Eve.  The  precipice  of  ill 

Down  this  colossal  nature,  dizzies  me  : 
And,  hark  !   the  starry  harmony  remote 
Seems  measuring  the  heights  from  whence  he  fell. 

Adam.      Think  that  we   have  not  fallen    so  !       By 
the  hope 
And  aspiration,  by  the  love  and  faith. 
We  do  exceed  the  stature  of  this  angel. 

Eve.      Happier  we  are  than  he  is,  by  the  death. 

Adam.      Or  rather,  by  the  life  of  the  Lord  God  ! 
How  dim  the  angel  grows,  as  if  that  blast  800 

Of  music  swept  him  back  into  the  dark. 

\The  music  is  stronger,  gathering  itself  into  un- 
certain articulation. 

Eve.      It  throbs  in  on  us  like  a  plaintive  heart. 
Pressing,  with  slow  pulsations,  vibrative. 
Its  gradual  sweetness  through  the  yielding  air. 
To  such  expression  as  the  stars  may  use. 
Most  starry-sweet  and  strange  !      With  every  note 
That  grows  more  loud,  the  angel  grqws  more  dim. 
Receding  in  proportion  to  approach. 
Until  he  stand  afar,  —  a  shade. 

Adam,  Now,  words. 
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SONG   OF  THE   MORNING   STAR  TO   LUCIFER. 
He  fades  utterly  away  and  vanishes,  as  it  proceeds. 

Mine  orbed  image  sinks  810 

Back  from  thee,  back  from  thee. 
As  thou  art  fallen,  methinks. 
Back  from  me,  back  from  me. 
O  my  light-bearer. 
Could  another  fairer 
Lack  to  thee,  lack  to  thee  .' 
Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros  ! 
I  loved  thee  with  the  fiery  love  of  stars 
Who  love  by  burning,  and  by  loving  move. 
Too  near  the  throned  Jehovah  not  to  love       820 

Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros  ! 
Their  brows  flash  fast  on  me  from  gliding  cars. 
Pale-passioned  for  my  loss. 
Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros  ! 

Mine  orbed  heats  drop  cold 

Down  from  thee,  down  from  thee. 
As  fell  thy  grace  of  old 

Down  from  me,  down  from  me. 
O  my  light-bearer 

Is  another  fairer  830 

Won  to  thee,  won  to  thee  ? 
Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros, 
Great  love  preceded  loss. 
Known  to  thee,  known  to  thee. 
Ah,  ah  ! 
Thou,  breathing  thy  communicable  grace 

Of  life  into  my  Hght, 
Mine  astral  faces,  from  thine  angel  face. 
Hast  inly  fed. 
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And  flooded  me  with  radiance  overmuch         840 
From  thy  pure  height. 
Ah,  ah  ! 
Thou,    with    calm,    floating   pinions    both    ways 
spread. 
Erect,  irradiated. 
Didst  sting  my  wheel  of  glory 
On,  on  before  thee 
Along  the  Godlight  by  a  quickening  touch  ! 

Ha,  ha  ! 
Around,  around  the  firmamental  ocean 
I  swam  expanding  with  delirious  fire  !  S50 

Around,  around,  around,  in  blind  desire 
To  be  drawn  upward  to  the  Infinite  — 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Until,  the  motion  flinging  out  the  motion 
To  a  keen  whirl  of  passion  and  avidity. 
To  a  dim  whirl  of  languor  and  delight, 
I  wound  in  gyrant  orbits  smooth  and  white 

With  that  intense  rapidity. 

Around,  around, 

I  wound  and  interwound,  860 

While  all  the  cyclic  heavens  about  me  spun. 
Stars,  planets,  suns,  and  moons  dilated  broad. 
Then  flashed  together  into  a  bingle  sun. 
And  wound,  and  wound  in  one  : 
And  as  they  wound  I  wound,  —  around,  around. 
In  a  great  fire  I  almost  took  for  God. 
Ha,  ha,  Heosphoros  ! 

Thine  angel  glory  sinks 

Down  from  me,  down  from  me  — 
My  beauty  falls,  methinks,  870 
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Down  from  thee,  down  from  thee  ! 
O  my  light-bearer, 
O  my  path-preparer. 
Gone  from  me,  gone  from  me  ! 
Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros  ! 
I  cannot  kindle  underneath  the  brow 
Of  this  new  angel  here,  who  is  not  thou. 
All  things  are  altered  since  that  time  ago,  — 
And  if  I  shine  at  eve,  I  shall  not  know. 

I  am  strange  —  I  am  slow.  880 

Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros  ! 
Henceforward,  human  eves  of  lovers  be 
The  only  sweetest  sight  that  I  shall  see, 
With  tears  between  the  looks  raised  up  to  me. 

Ah,  ah  ! 
When,  having  wept  all  night,  at  break  of  day 
Above  the  folded  hills  they  shall  survey 
My  light,  a  little  trembling,  in  the  grey. 

Ah,  ah  ! 
And  gazing  on  me,  such  shall  comprehend,     890 
Through  all  my  piteous  pomp  at  morn  or  even. 
And  melancholy  leaning  out  of  heaven. 
That  love,  their  own  divine,  may  change  or  end. 
That  love  may  close  in  loss  ! 
Ah,  ah,  Heosphoros  ! 

Scene.  —  Farther    on.        A   wild   open    country    seen 
vaguely  in  the  approaching  night. 

Adam.      How  doth   the  wide  and  melancholy  earth 
Gather  her  hills  around  us,  grey  and  ghast, 
A.nd  stare  with  blank  significance  of  loss 
Right  in  our  faces  !      Is  the  wind  up  ? 

Eve.  Nay. 
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Adam.      And  yet  the  cedars  and  the  junipers      900 
Rock  slowly  through  the  mist,  without  a  sound. 
And  shapes  which  have  no  certainty  of  shape 
Drift  duskly  in  and  out  between  the  pines. 
And  loom  along  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
And  lie  flat,  curdling  in  the  open  ground  — 
Shadows  without  a  body,  which  contract 
And  lengthen  as  we  gaze  on  them. 

Eve.  O  life 

Which  is  not  man's  nor  angel's  !      What  is  this  ? 

Adam.      No  cause  for  fear.      The  circle  of  God's 
life 
Contains  all  life  beside. 

Eve.  I  think  the  earth  910 

Is  crazed  with  curse,  and  wanders  from  the  sense 
Of  those  first  laws  affixed  to  form  and  space 
Or  ever  she  knew  sin. 

Adam.  We  will  not  fear  : 

We  were  brave  sinning. 

Eve.  Yea,  I  plucked  the  fruit 

With  eyes  upturned  to  heaven  and  seeing  there 
Our  god-thrones,  as  the  tempter  said,  —  not  God. 
My  heart,   which   beat   then,    sinks.       The   sun   hath 

sunk 
Out  of  sight  with  our  Eden. 

Adam.  Night  is  near. 

Eve.      And   God's    curse,   nearest.       Let  us  travel 
back 
And  stand  within  the  sword-glare  till  we  die,  920 

Believing  it  is  better  to  meet  death 
Than  suffer  desolation. 

Adam.  Nay,  beloved  ! 

We  must  not  pluck  death  from  the  Maker's  hand. 
As  erst  we  plucked  the  apple  :   we  must  wait 
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Until  he  gives  death  as  he  gave  us  life. 
Nor  murmur  faintly  o'er  the  primal  gift 
Because  we  spoilt  its  sweetness  with  our  sin. 

Eve.      Ah,  ah  !   dost  thou  discern  what  I  behold  ? 

A  Jam.      I  see  all.      How  the  spirits  in  thine  eyes 
From  their  dilated  orbits  bound  before  930 

To  meet  the  spectral  Dread  ! 

Eve.  I  am  afraid  — 

Ah,  ah  !   the  twilight  bristles  wild  with  shapes 
Of  intermittent  motion,  aspect  vague 
And  mystic  bearings,  which  o'ercreep  the  earth. 
Keeping  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood. 
How  near  they  reach      .      .      .      and  far  !      How  grey 

they  move  — 
Treading  upon  the  darkness  without  feet. 
And  fluttering  on  the  darkness  without  wings  ! 
Some  run  like  dogs,  with  noses  to  the  ground  ;       939 
Some  keep  one  path,  like  sheep  ;  some  rock  like  trees  ; 
Some  glide  like  a  fallen  leaf:   and  some  flow  on 
Copious  as  rivers. 

Adam.  Some  spring  up  like  fire  ; 

And  some  coil 

Eve.  Ah,  ah  !   dost  thou  pause  to  say 

Like  what  .■'  —  coil  like  the  serpent,  when  he  fell 
From  all  the  emerald  splendour  of  his  height 
And  writhed,  and  could  not  climb  against  the  curse. 
Not  a  ring's  length.      I  am  afraid  —  afraid  — 
I  think  it  is  God's  will  to  make  me  afraid,  — 
Permitting  these  to  haunt  us  in  the  place 
Of  his  beloved  angels  —  gone  from  us  950 

Because  wc  are  not  pure.      Dear  Pity  of  God, 
That  didst  permit  the  angels  to  go  home 
And  live  no  more  with  us  who  are  not  pure. 
Save  us  too  from  a  loathly  company  — 
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Almost  as  loathly  in  our  eyes,  perhaps. 

As  we  are  in  the  purest  !      Pity  us  — 

Us  too  !   nor  shut  us  in  the  dark,  away 

From  verity  and  from  stability. 

Or  what  we  name  such  through  the  precedence 

Of  earth's  adjusted  uses,  — leave  us  not  960 

To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  souls. 

Which  are  the  more  distraught  and  full  of  pain 

And  weak  of  apprehension  ! 

Adam.  Courage,  Sweet  ! 

The  mystic  shapes  ebb  back  from  us,  and  drop 
With  slow  concentric  movement,  each  on  each,  — 
Expressing  wider  spaces,  —  and  collapsed 
In  lines  more  definite  for  imagery 
And  clearer  for  relation,  till  the  throng 
Of  shapeless  spectra  merge  into  a  itw^ 
Distinguishable  phantasms  vague  and  grand  970 

Which  sweep  out  and  around  us  vastily 
And  hold  us  in  a  circle  and  a  calm. 

Eve.      Strange  phantasms  of  pale    shadow  !     there 
are  twelve. 
Thou  who  didst  name  all  lives,  hast  names  for  these  ? 

Adam.      Methinks  this  is  the  zodiac  of  the  earth. 
Which  rounds  us  with  a  visionary  dread. 
Responding  with  twelve  shadowy  signs  of  earth. 
In  fantasque  apposition  and  approach. 
To  those  celestial,  constellated  twelve 
Which  palpitate  adown  the  silent  nights  980 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  God 
Stretched  wide  in  benediction.      At  this  hour. 
Not  a  star  pricketh  the  flat  gloom  of  heaven  : 
But,  girdling  close  our  nether  wilderness. 
The  zodiac-figures  of  the  earth  loom  slow,  — 
Drawn  out,  as  suiteth  with  the  place  and  time. 
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In  twelve  colossal  shades  instead  of  stars. 
Through  which  the  ecliptic  line  of  mystery 
Strikes  bleakly  with  an  unrelenting  scope. 
Foreshowing  life  and  death. 

Evf.  By  dream  or  sense,    990 

Do  we  see  this  ? 

Adam.  Our  spirits  have  climbed  high 

By  reason  of  the  passion  of  our  grief. 
And,  from  the  top  of  sense,  looked  over  sense 
To  the  significance  and  heart  of  things 
Rather  than  things  themselves. 

Evf.  And  the  dim  twelve 

Adam.      Are  dim  exponents  of  the  creature-life 
As  earth  contains  it.      Gaze  on  them,  beloved  ! 
By  stricter  apprehension  of  the  sight. 
Suggestions  of  the  creatures  shall  assuage 
The  terror  of  the  shadows,  —  what  is  known       1 000 
Subduing  the  unknown  and  taming  it 
From  all  prodigious  dread.      That  phantasm,  there. 
Presents  a  lion,  albeit  twenty  times 
As  large  as  any  lion  —  with  a  roar 
Set  soundless  in  his  vibratory  jaws. 
And  a  strange  horror  stirring  in  his  mane. 
And,  there,  a  pendulous  shadow  seems  to  weigh  — 
Good  against  ill,  perchance  ;  and  there,  a  crab 
Puts  coldly  out  its  gradual  shadow-claws,  1009 

Like  a  slow  blot  that  spreads,  —  till  all  the  ground. 
Crawled  over  by  it,  seems  to  crawl  itself, 
A  bull  stands  horned  here  with  gibbous  glooms  ; 
And  a  ram  likewise  :  and  a  scorpion  writhes 
Its  tail  in  ghastly  slime  and  stings  the  dark. 
This  way  a  goat  leaps  with  wild  blank  of  beard  ; 
And  here,  fantastic  fishes  duskly  float, 
Using  the  calm  for  waters,  while  their  fins 
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Throb  out  quick  rhythms  along  the  shallow  air. 

While  images  more  human  

Evc.  How  he  stands. 

That  phantasm  of  a  man  — who  is  not  thou!        1020 
Two  phantasms  of  two  men  ! 

Adam.  One  that  sustains. 

And  one  that  strives,  —  resuming,  so,  the  ends 
Of  manhood's  curse  of  labour.  Dost  thou  see 
That  phantasm  of  a  woman  ? 

Eve.  I  have  seen  : 

But  look  off  to  those  small  humanities 
Which  draw  me  tenderly  across  my  fear,  — 
Lesser  and  fainter  than  my  womanhood. 
Or  yet  thy  manhood  —  with  strange  innocence 
Set  in  the  misty  lines  of  head  and  hand. 
They  lean  together  !      I  would  gaze  on  them         1030 
Longer  and  longer,  till  my  watching  eyes. 
As  the  stars  do  in  watching  anything. 
Should  light  them  forward  from  their  outline  vague 
To  clear  configuration. 

\jrwo  Spirits,  of  Organic  and  Inorganic   Nature, 
arise  from  the  ground. 

But  what  Shapes 
Rise  up  between  us  in  the  open  space. 
And  thrust  me  into  horror,  back  from  hope  ! 

Adam.      Colossal  Shapes  —  twin  sovran  images. 
With  a  disconsolate,  blank  majesty 
Set  in  their  wondrous  faces  !  with  no  look. 
And  yet  an  aspect  —  a  significance  1 040 

Of  individual  life  and  passionate  ends. 
Which  overcomes  us  gazing.  ' 

O  bleak  sound, 
O  shadow  of  sound,  O  phantasm  of  thin  sound  ! 
How  it  comes,  wheeling  as  the  pale  moth  wheels. 


jai 
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Wheeling  and  wheeling  in  continuous  wail 

Around  the  cyclic  zodiac,  and  gains  force. 

And  gathers,  settling  coldly  like  a  moth, 

On  the  wan  faces  of  these  images 

We  see  before  us,  —  whereby  modified. 

It  draws  a  straight  line  of  articulate  song  1050 

From  out  that  spiral  faintness  of  lament. 

And,  by  one  voice,  expresses  many  griefs. 

First  Spirit. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  harmless  earth. 

God  spake  me  sofdy  out  among  the  stars. 
As  softly  as  a  blessing  of  much  worth  ; 

And  then  his  smile  did  follow  unawares. 
That  all  things  fashioned  so  for  use  and  duty 
Might  shine  anointed  with  his  chrism  of  beauty  — 

Yet  I  wail  ! 
I  drave  on  with  the  worlds  exultingly,  1060 

Obliquely  down  the  Godlight's  gradual  fall  ; 
Individual  aspect  and  complexity 

Of  gyratory  orb  and  interval 
Lost  in  the  fluent  motion  of  delight 
Toward  the  high  ends  of  Being  beyond  sight  — 
Yet  I  wail  ! 

Second  Spirit. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  harmless  beasts. 

Of  flying  things,  and  creeping  things,  and  swimming  ; 
Of  all  the  lives,  erst  set  at  silent  feasts,  1069 

That  found  the  love-kiss  on  the  goblet  brimming. 
And  tasted  in  each  drop  within  the  measure 
The  sweetest  pleasure  of  their  Lord's  good  pleasure  — 

Yet  I  wail  ! 
What  a  full  hum  of  life  around  his  lips 

Bore  witness  to  the  fulness  of  creation  ! 
How  all  the  grand  words  were  full-laden  ships 
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Each  sailing  onward  from  enunciation 
To  separate  existence,  —  and  each  bearing 
The  creature's  power  of  joying,  hoping,  fearing  ! 

Yet  I  wail  !  1080 

Eve.      They  wail,  beloved  !  they  speak  of  glory  and 
God, 
And  they  wail  —  wail.      That  burden  of  the  song 
Drops  from  it  like  its  fruit,  and  heavily  falls 
Into  the  lap  of  silence. 

Adam.  Hark,  again  ! 

First  Spirit. 
I  was  so  beautiful,  so  beautiful. 

My  joy  stood  up  within  me  bold  to  add 
A  word  to  God's,  — and,  when  His  work  was  full. 

To  "very  good"  responded  "very  glad  !  " 
Filtered  through  roses  did  the  light  enclose  me. 
And  bunches  of  the  grape  swam  blue  across  me  — -1090 
Yet  I  wail  ! 

Second  Spirit. 
I  bounded  with  my  panthers  :  I  rejoiced 

In  my  young  tumbling  lions  rolled  together  : 
My  stag,  the  river  at  his  fedocks,  poised 

Then  dipped  his  antlers  through  the  golden  weather 
In  the  same  ripple  which  the  alligator 
Left,  in  his  joyous  troubling  of  the  water  — 
Yet  I  wail  ! 

First  Spirit. 
O  my  deep  waters,  cataract  and  flood,  I099 

What  wordless  triumph  did  your  voices  render  ! 
O  mountain-summits,  where  the  angels  stood 

And  shook    from    head    and    win'g   thick    dews    of 
splendour  ! 
How,  with  a  holy  quiet,  did  your  Earthy 
Accept  that  Heavenly  knowing  ye  were  worthy  ! 
Yet  I  wail  ! 
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Second  Spirit. 
O  my  wild  wood-dogs,  with  your  listening  eyes  ! 

My  horses  —  my  ground-eagles,  for  swift  fleeing  ! 
My  birds,  with  viewless  wings  of  harmonies. 

My  calm  cold  fishes  of  a  silver  being. 
How  happy  were  ye,  living  and  possessing,  i  i  10 

0  fair  half-souls  capacious  of  full  blessing  ! 

Yet  I  wail  ! 
First  Spirit. 

1  wail,  I  wail  !      Now  hear  my  charge  to-day. 

Thou  man,  thou  woman,  marked  as  the  misdoers 
By  God's  sword  at  your  backs  !      I  lent  my  clay 
To     make   your    bodies,    which    had   grown   more 
flowers  : 
And  now,  in  change  for  what  I  lent,  ye  give  me 
The  thorn  to  vex,  the  tempest-fire  to  cleave  me  — 
And  I  wail  ! 
Second  Spirit. 
I  wail,  I  wail  !      Behold  ye  that  I  fasten  1 1  20 

My  sorrow's  fang  upon  your  souls  dishonoured  ? 
Accursed  transgressors  !  down  the  steep  ye  hasten,  — 
Your  crown's  weight  on  the  world,  to  drag  it  down- 
ward 
Unto  your  ruin.      Lo  !  my  lions,  scenting 
The  blood  of  wars,  roar  hoarse  and  unrelenting  — 
And  I  wail  ! 
First  Spirit. 
I  wail,  I  wail  !      Do  you  hear  that  I  wail  .? 

I  had  no  part  in  your  transgression  —  none. 
My  roses  on  the  bough  did  bud  not  pale. 

My  rivers  did  not  loiter  in  the  sun  :  1 1  30 

/  was  obedient.      Wherefore  in  my  centre 
Do  I  thrill  at  this  curse  of  death  and  winter  ?  — 
Do  I  wail  ? 
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Second  Spirit. 
I  wail,  I  wail  !      I  wail  in  the  assault 

Of  undeserved  perdition,  sorely  wounded! 
My  nightingale  sang  sweet  without  a  fault. 

My  gentle  leopards  innocently  bounded. 
If'^e  were  obedient.      What  is  this  convulses 
Our  blameless  life  with  pangs  and  fever  pulses  ? 

And  I  wail  !  i  1 40 

Eve.      I    choose    God's   thunder    and    His   angels' 
swords 
To  die  by,  Adam,  rather  than  such  words. 
Let  us  pass  out  and  flee. 

Adam.  We  cannot  flee. 

This  zodiac  of  the  creatures'  cruelty 
Curls  round  us,  like  a  river  cold  and  drear. 
And  shuts  us  in,  constraining  us  to  hear. 

First  Spirit. 
I  feel  your  steps,  O  wandering  sinners,  strike 

A  sense  of  death  to  me,  and  undug  graves  ! 
The  heart  of  earth,  once  calm,  is  trembling  like 

The  ragged  foam  along  the  ocean-waves  :  i  150 

The  restless  earthquakes  rock  against  each  other  : 
The  elements  moan 'round  me — "  Mother,mother  " — 
And  I  wail  ! 

Second  Spirit. 
Your  melancholy  looks  do  pierce  me  through  ; 

Corruption  swathes  the  paleness  of  your  beauty. 
Why  have  ye  done  this  thing  ?     What  did  we  do 

That  we  should  fall  from  bliss  as  ye  from  duty  ? 
Wild  shriek  the  hawks,  in  waiting  for  their  jesses. 
Fierce  howl  the  wolves  along  the  wildernesses  — 

And  I  wail  !  i  160 

Adam.    To  thee,  the  Spirit  of  the  harmless  earth. 
To  thee,  the  Spirit  of  earth' s  harmless  lives. 
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Inferior  creatures  but  still  innocent. 

Be  salutation  from  a  guilty  mouth 

Yet  worthy  of  some  audience  and  respect 

From  you  who  are  not  guilty.      If  we  have  sinned, 

God  hath  rebuked  us,  who  is  over  us 

To  give  rebuke  or  death,  and  if  ye  wail 

Because  of  any  suffering  from  our  sin, 

Yc  who  are  under  and  not  over  us,  1 1  70 

Be  satisfied  with  God,  if  not  with  us, 

Artd  pass  out  from  our  presence  in  such  peace 

As  we  have  left  you,  to  enjoy  revenge 

Such  as  the  heavens  have  made  you.      Verily, 

There  must  be  strife  between  us,  large  as  sin. 

Eve.    No   strife,   mine  Adam  !      Let  us   not  stand 
high 
Upon  the  wrong  we  did  to  reach  disdain. 
Who  rather  should  be  humbler  evermore 
Since  self-made  sadder.      Adam  !  shall  I  speak  — 
I  who  spake  once  to  such  a  bitter  end  —  1 1  80 

Shall  I  speak  humbly  now  who  once  was  proud  ? 
I,  schooled  by  sin  to  more  humility 
Than  thou  hast,  O  mine  Adam,  O  my  king  — 
My  king,  if  not  the  world's  ? 

Adam.  Speak  as  thou  wilt. 

Eve.    Thus,  then  —  my  hand  in  thine  — 

Sweet,  dreadful  Spirits  ! 
I  pray  you  humbly  in  the  name  of  God, 
Not  to  say  of  these  tears,  which  are  impure  — • 
Grant  me  such  pardoning  grace  as  can  go  forth 
From  clean  volitions  toward  a  spotted  will,  i  I  89 

From  the  wronged  to  the  wronger,  this  and  no  more  ! 
I  do  not  ask  more.      I  am  'ware,  indeed. 
That  absolute  pardon  is  impossible 
From  you  to  me,  by  reason  of  my  sin,  — 
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And  that  I  cannot  evermore,  as  once. 
With  worthy  acceptation  of  pure  joy. 
Behold  the  trances  of  the  holy  hills 
Beneath  the  leaning  stars,  or  watch  the  vales 
Dew-pallid  with  their  morning  ecstasy,  — 
Or  hear  the  winds  make  pastoral  peace  between 
Two  grassy  uplands,  — and  the  river-wells  i  200 

Work  out  their  bubbling  mysteries  underground,  — 
And  all  the  birds  sing,  till  for  joy  of  song 
They  lift  their  trembling  wings  as  if  to  heave 
The  too-much  weight  of  music  from  their  heart 
And  float  it  up  the  sther.      I  am  'ware 
That  these  things  I  can  no  more  apprehend 
With  a  pure  organ  into  a  full  delight,  — 
The  sense  of  beauty  and  of  melody 
Being  no  more  aided  in  me  by  the  sense 
Of  personal  adjustment  to  those  heights  12  10 

.  Of  what  I  see  well-formed  or  hear  well-tuned. 
But  rather  coupled  darkly  and  made  ashamed 
By  my  percipiency  of  sin  and  fall 
In  melancholy  of  humiliant  thoughts. 
But,  oh  !  fair,  dreadful  Spirits  —  albeit  this 
Your  accusation  must  confront  my  soul. 
And  your  pathetic  utterance  and  full  gaze 
Must  evermore  subdue  me,  —  be  content  ! 
Conquer  me  gently  —  as  if  pitying  me. 
Not  to  say  loving  !  let  my  tears  fall  thick  i  220 

As  watering  dews  of  Eden,  unreproached  ; 
And  when  your  tongues  reprove  me,  make  me  smooth. 
Not  ruffled  —  smooth  and  still  with  your  reproof. 
And  peradventure  better  while  more  gad  ! 
For  look  to  it,  sweet  Spirits,  look  well  to  it. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  in  you  who  kept 
The  law  of  your  own  righteousness,  and  keep 
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The  right  of  your  own  griefs  to  mourn  themselves,  — 
To  pity  me  twice  fallen,  from  that,  and  this. 
From  joy  of  place,  and  also  right  of  wail,  1  230 

"I  wail"  being  not  for  me  —  only  "1  sin.'' 
Look  to  it,  O  sweet  Spirits  ! 

For  was  I  not. 
At  that  last  sunset  seen  in  Paradise, 
When  all  the  westering  clouds  flashed  out  in  throngs 
Of  sudden  angel-faces,  face  by  face. 
All  hushed  and  solemn,  as  a  thought  of  God 
Held  them  suspended,  —  was  I  not,  that  hour. 
The  lady  of  the  world,  princess  of  life. 
Mistress  of  feast  and  favour  ?      Could  I  touch 
A  rose  with  my  white  hand,  but  it  became  i  240 

Redder  at  once  ?      Could  I  walk  leisurely 
Along  our  swarded  garden,  but  the  grass 
Tracked  me  with  greenness  ?      Could  I  stand  aside 
A  moment  underneath  a  cornel-tree. 
But  all  the  leaves  did  tremble  as  alive 
With  songs  of  fifty  birds  who  were  made  glad 
Because  I  stood  there  ?     Could  I  turn  to  look 
With  these  twain  eyes  of  mine,  now  weeping  fast. 
Now  good  for  only  weepmg,  —  upon  man. 
Angel,  or  beast,  or  bird,  but  each  rejoiced  1250 

Because  I  looked  on  him  ?     Alas,  alas  ! 
And  is  not  this  much  woe,  to  cry  **  alas  ! " 
Speaking  of  joy  }     And  is  not  this  more  shame. 
To  have  made  the  woe  myself,  from  all  that  joy  ? 
To  have  stretched  my  hand,  and  plucked  it  from  the 

tree. 
And  chosen  it  for  fruit  ?      Nay,  is  not  this 
Still  most  despair,  —  to  have  halved  that  bitter  fruit. 
And  ruined,  so,  the  sweetest  friend  I  have. 
Turning  the  Greatest  to  mine  enemy  ? 
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Adam.    I   will  not  hear  thee  speak  so.      Hearken, 
Spirits  !  1  z6o 

Our  God,  who  is  the  enemy  of  none 
But  only  of  their  sin,  hath  set  your  hope 
And  my  hope,  in  a  promise,  on  this  Head. 
Show  reverence,  then,  and  never  bruise  her  more 
With  unpermitted  and  extreme  reproach,  — 
Lest,  passionate  in  anguish,  she  fling  down 
Beneath  your  trampling  feet,  God's  gift  to  us 
Of  sovranty  by  reason  and  freewill. 
Sinning  against  the  province  of  the  Soul 
To  rule  the  soulless.      Reverence  her  estate,  1270 

And  pass  out  from  her  presence  with  no  words  ! 

Eve.      O    dearest    Heart,    have   patience    with    my 
heart  ! 
O  Spirits,  have  patience,  'stead  of  reverence. 
And  let  me  speak,  for,  not  being  innocent. 
It  little  doth  become  me  to  be  proud. 
And  I  am  prescient  by  the  very  hope 
And  promise  set  upon  me,  that  henceforth 
Only  my  gentleness  shall  make  me  great. 
My  humbleness  exalt  me.      Awful  Spirits, 
Be  witness  that  I  stand  in  your  reproof  1280 

But  one  sun's  length  off  from  my  happiness  — 
Happy,  as  I  have  said,  to  look  around. 
Clear  to  look  up  !  —  And  now  !     I  need  not  speak  — 
Ye  see  me  what  I  am  ;  ye  scorn  me  so. 
Because  ye  see  me  what  I  have  made  myself 
From  God's  best  making  !      Alas,  — peace  foregone. 
Love  wronged,  and  virtue  forfeit,  and  tears  wept 
Upon  all,  vainly  !      Alas,  me  !  alas". 
Who  have  undone  myself,  from  all  that  best. 
Fairest  and  sweetest,  to  this  wretchedest  i  290 

Saddest  and  most  defiled  —  cast  out,  cast  down  — 
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What  word  metes  absolute  loss  ?  let  absolute  loss 
Suffice  you  for  revenge.      For  /,  who  lived 
Beneath  the  wings  of  angels  yesterday. 
Wander  to-day  beneath  the  roofless  world  : 
/,  reigning  the  earth's  empress  yesterdav. 
Put  oft  from  me,  to-day,  your  hate  with  prayers  : 
/,  yesterday,  who  answered  the  Lord  God, 
Composed  and  glad  as  singing-birds  the  sun,  1  299 

Might  shriek  now  from  our  dismal  desert,  "God," 
And  hear  him  make  reply,  "  What  is  thy  need. 
Thou  whom  I  cursed  to-day  ?  " 

Adam.  Eve  ! 

Eve.  I,  at  last. 

Who  yesterday  was  helpmate  and  delight 
Unto  mine  Adam,  am  to-day  the  grief 
And  curse-mete  for  him.      And,  so,  pitv  us. 
Ye  gende  Spirits,  and  pardon  him  and  me. 
And  let  some  tender  peace,  made  of  our  pain. 
Grow  up  betwixt  us,  as  a  tree  might  grow. 
With  boughs  on  both  sides  !      In  the  shade  of  which. 
When  presently  ye  shall  behold  us  dead,  —  13  10 

For  the  poor  sake  of  our  humility. 
Breathe  out  your  pardon  on  our  breathless  lips. 
And  drop  your  twilight  dews  against  our  brows. 
And  stroking  with  mild  airs  our  harmless  hands 
Left  empty  of  all  fruit,  perceive  your  love 
Distilling  through  your  pity  over  us. 
And  suffer  it,  self-reconciled,  to  pass  ! 

Lucifer  rises  in  the  circle. 

Lucifer.     Who  talks  here  of  a  complement  of  grief .'' 
Of  expiation  wrought  by  loss  and  fall  .'' 
Of  hate  subduable  to  pity  ?      Eve  ?  1 3  20 
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Take  counsel  from  thy  counsellor  the  snake. 

And  boast  no  more  in  grief,  nor  hope  from  pain. 

My  docile  Eve  !      I  teach  you  to  despond 

Who  taught  you  disobedience.      Look  around  :  — 

Earth  spirits  and  phantasms  hear  you  talk  unmoved. 

As  if  ye  were  red  clay  again  and  talked  ! 

What  are  your  words  to  them  —  your  grief  to  them — - 

Your  deaths,  indeed,  to  them  ?     Did  the  hand  pause. 

For  their  sake,  in  the  plucking  of  the  fruit. 

That  they  should  pause  ^or  you,  in  hating  you  ?     1330 

Or  will  your  grief  or  death,  as  did  your  sin. 

Bring  change  upon  their  final  doom  ?      Behold, 

Your  grief  is  but  your  sin  in  the  rebound. 

And  cannot  expiate  for  it. 

Adam.  That  is  true. 

Lucifer.      Ay,  that  is  true.      The  clay-king  testifies 
To  the  snake's  counsel,  —  hear  him  !  —  very  true. 

Earth  Spirits.      I  wail,  I  wail  ! 

Lucifer.  And  certes,  that  is  true. 

Ye  wail,  ye  all  wail.      Peradventure  I 
Could  wail  among  you.      O  thou  universe,  1339 

That  holdest  sin  and  woe,  —  more  room  for  wail  ! 

Distant     Starry     Voice.       Ah,     ah,    Heosphoros  ! 
Heosphoros  ! 

Adam.      Mark  Lucifer  !      He  changes  awfully. 

Eve.      It  seems  as  if  he  looked  from  grief  to  God 
And  could  not  see  him.      Wretched  Lucifer! 

Adam.      How  he  stands  —  yet  an  angel  ! 

Earth  Spirits.  We  all  wail  ! 

Lucifer    (^after   a  pause).      Dost    thou    remember, 
Adam,  when  the  curse  ' 

Took  us  in  Eden  ?     On  a  mountain-peak 
Half-sheathed  in  primal  woods  and  glittering 
In  spasms  of  awful  sunshine  at  that  hour. 
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A  lion  couched,  part  raised  upon  his  paws,  1350 

With  his  calm  massive  face  turned  full  on  thine. 

And  his  mane  listening.      When  the  ended  curse 

Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 

He  sprang  up  rampant  and  stood  straight  and  stiff. 

As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 

Were  dashed  against  his  eyes,  and  roared  so  fierce, 

(Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 

Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear) 

And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 

Such  fast  keen  echoes  crumbling  down  the  vales    1  360 

Precipitately,  —  that  the  forest  beasts. 

One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 

Of  savage  and  of  sorrowful  complaint 

Which  trailed  along  the  gorges.      Then,  at  once. 

He  fell  back,  and  rolled  crashing  from  the  height 

Into  the  dusk  ol  pines. 

Adam.  It  might  have  been. 

1  heard  the  curse  alone. 

Earth  Spirits.  I  wail,  I  wail  ! 

Lucifer.      That  lion  is  the  type  of  what  I  am. 
And  as  he  fixed  thee  with  his  full-faced  hate, 
And  roared,  O  Adam,  comprehending  doom,        1370 
So,  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  Unseen, 
I  cry  out  here  between  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
My  conscience  of  this  sin,  this  woe,  this  wrath. 
Which  damn  me  to  this  depth. 

Earth  Spirits.  I  wail,  I  wail  ! 

Eve.      I  wail  — O  Gad  ! 

Lucifer.  I  scorn  you  that  ye  wail. 

Who  use  your  petty  griefs  for  pedestals 
To  stand  on,  beckoning  pity  from  without. 
And  deal  in  pathos  of  antithesis 
Of  what  ye  were  forsooth,  and  what  ye  are  ;  — 
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I  scorn  you  like  an  angel  !      Yet,  one  cry  1380 

I,  too,  would  drive  up  like  a  column  erect. 

Marble  to  marble,  from  my  heart  to  heaven, 

A  monument  of  anguish  to  transpierce 

And  overtop  your  vapoury  complaints 

Expressed  from  feeble  woes. 

Earth  Spirits.  I  wail,  I  wail  ! 

Lucifer.     For,  O  ye  heavens,  ye  are  my  witnesses. 
That  /,  struck  out  from  nature  in  a  blot. 
The  outcast  and  the  mildew  of  things  good. 
The  leper  of  angels,  the  excepted  dust 
Under  the  common  rain  of  daily  gifts,  - —  139° 

I  the  snake,  I  the  tempter,  I  the  cursed,  — 
To  whom  the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike 
Say,  Go  from  us  —  we  have  no  need  of  thee,  — 
Was  made  by  God  like  others.      Good  and  fair. 
He  did  create  me  !  —  ask  him,  if  not  fair  ! 
Ask,  if  I  caught  not  fair  and  silverly 
His  blessing  for  chief  angels  on  my  head 
Until  it  grew  there,  a  crown  crystallized  ! 
Ask,  if  he  never  called  me  by  my  name, 
Lucifer  —  Kindly  said  as  "  Gabriel  "  —  1400 

Lucifer — soft  as  **  Michael  !  "   while  serene 
I,  standing  in  the  glory  of  the  lamps. 
Answered  "my  Father,"  innocent  of  shame 
And  of  the  sense  of  thunder.      Ha  !   ye  think. 
White  angels  in  your  niches,  —  I  repent. 
And  would  tread  down  my  own  offences  back 
To  service  at  the  footstool  ?   that'' s  read  wrong  ! 
I  cry  as  the  beast  did,  that  I  mav  cry  — 
Expansive,  not  appealing  !      Fallen  ^o  deep. 
Against  the  sides  of  this  prodigious  pit  1410 

I  cry  —  cry  —  dashing  out  the  hands  of  wail 
On  each  side,  to  meet  anguish  everywhere. 
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And  to  attest  it  in  the  ecstasy 
And  exaltation  of  a  woe  sustained 
Because  provoked  and  chosen. 

Pass  along 
Your  wilderness,  vain  mortals  !      Puny  griefs 
In  transitory  shapes,  be  henceforth  dwarfed 
To  your  ouTi  conscience,  by  the  dread  extremes  1418 
Of  what  I  am  and  have  been.      If  ye  have  fallen. 
It  is  but  a  step's  fall,  — the  whole  ground  beneath 
Strewn  woolly  soft  with  promise  !  if  ye  have  sinned. 
Your  prayers  tread  high  as  angels  !   if  ye  have  grieved. 
Ye  are  too  mortal  to  be  pitiable. 
The  power  to  die  disproves  the  right  to  grieve. 
Go  to  !  ye  call  this  ruin  ?      I  half-scorn 
The  ill  I  did  you  !      Were  ye  wronged  by  me. 
Hated  and  tempted  and  undone  of  me,  — 
Still,  what's  your  hurt  to  mine  of  doing  hurt. 
Of  hating,  tempting,  and  so  ruining?  '4^9 

This  sword's  hilt  is  the  sharpest,  and  cuts  through 
The  hand  that  wields  it. 

Go  !   I  curse  you  all. 
Hate  one  another  —  feebly  —  as  ye  can  ! 
I  would  not  certes  cut  you  short  in  hate. 
Far  be  it  from  me  !   hate  on  as  ye  can  ! 
I  breathe  into  your  faces,  spirits  of  earth. 
As  wintry  blast  may  breathe  on  wintry  leaves 
And  lifting  up  their  brownness  show  beneath 
The  branches  bare.      Beseech  you,  spirits,  give 
To  Eve  who  beggarly  entreats  your  love 
For  her  and  Adam  when  they  shall  be  dead,  H4° 

An  answer  rather  fitting  to  the  sin 
Than  to  the  sorrow  —  as  the  heavens,  I  trow. 
For  justice'  sake  gave  theirs. 

I  curse  you  both. 
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Adam  and  Eve.      Say  grace  as  after  meat. 

After  my  curses  !      May  your  tears  fall  hot 

On  all  the  hissing  scorns  o'  the  creatures  here,  — 

And  yet  rejoice  !      Increase  and  multiply. 

Ye  in  your  generations,  in  all  plagues. 

Corruptions,  melancholies,  poverties. 

And  hideous  forms  of  life  and  fears  of  death, —     HS'-' 

The  thought  of  death  being  alway  imminent. 

Immovable  and  dreadful  in  your  life. 

And  deafly  and  dumbly  insignificant 

Of  anv  hope  beyond,  —  as  death  itself. 

Whichever  of  you  lieth  dead  the  first. 

Shall  seem  to  the  survivor  —  yet  rejoice  ! 

My  curse  catch  at  you  strongly,  body  and  soul. 

And  He  find  no  redemption  —  nor  the  wing 

Of  seraph  move  your  way  ;  and  yet  rejoice  ! 

Rejoice,  —  because  ye  have  not,  set  in  you,  i  460 

This  hate  which  shall  pursue  you  —  this  fire-hate 

Which  glares  without,  because  it  burns  within  — 

Which  kills  from  ashes  —  this  potential  hate. 

Wherein  I,  angel,  in  antagonism 

To  God  and  his  reflex  beatitudes. 

Moan  ever,  in  the  central  universe. 

With  the  great  woe  of  striving  against  Love  — 

And  gasp  for  space  amid  the  Infinite, 

And  toss  for  rest  amid  the  Desertness, 

Self-orphaned  by  my  will,  and  self-elect  ^47° 

To  kingship  of  resistant  agony 

Toward  the  Good  round  me —  hating  good  and  love. 

And  willing  to  hate  good  and  to  hate  love. 

And  willing  to  will  on  so  evermore, ' 

Scorning  the  past  and  damning  the  to-come  — 

Go  and  rejoice  !      I  curse  you. 

[Lucifer  vanishes. 
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Earth  Spirits. 

And  we  scorn  you  !   there's  no  pardon 

Which  can  lean  to  you  aright. 
When  your  bodies  take  the  guerdon 

Of  the  death-curse  in  our  sight,  1480 

Then    the    bee  that    hummeth    lowest  shall   transcend 
you  : 
Then  ye  shall  not  move  an  eyelid 

Though  the  stars  look  down  your  eyes  ; 
And  the  earth  which  ye  defiled 
Shall  expose  you  to  the  skies,  — 
'*  Lo  !    these  kings  of  ours,  who    sought    to   compre- 
hend you." 
First  Spirit. 

And  the  elements  shall  boldly 

All  your  dust  to  dust  constrain. 
Unresistedly  and  coldly 

I  will  smite  you  with  my  rain.  ^49° 

From  the  slowest  of  my  frosts  is  no  receding. 
Second  Spirit. 

And  my  little  worm,  appointed 

To  assume  a  royal  part. 
He  shall  reign,  crowned  and  anointed. 
O'er  the  noble  human  heart. 
Give  him  counsel  against  losing  of  that  Eden  ! 
Adam.      Do  ye  scorn  us  ?      Back  your  scorn 
Toward  your  faces  grey  and  lorn. 

As  the  wind  drives  back  the  rain. 
Thus  I  drive  with  passion-strife,  1500 

I  who  stand  beneath  God's  sun. 
Made  like  God,  and,  though  undone. 
Not  unmade  for  love  and  life. 

Lo  !   ye  utter  threats  in  vain. 
By  my  free  will  that  chose  sin. 
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By  mine  agony  within 
Round  the  passage  of  the  fire. 

By  the  pinings  which  disclose 
That  my  native  soul  is  higher 

Than  what  it  chose,  1510 

We  are  yet  too  high,  O  Spirits,  for  your  disdain  ! 
Eve.      Nay,  beloved  !      If  these  be  low. 
We  confront  them  from  no  height. 
We  have  stooped  down  to  their  level 
By  infecting  them  with  evil. 
And  their  scorn  that  meets  our  blow 

Scathes  aright. 
Amen.      Let  it  be  so. 
Earth  Spirits. 

We  shall  triumph  —  triumph  greatly 

When  ye  lie  beneath  the  sward.  1520 

There,  our  lily  shall  grow  stately 

Though  ye  answer  not  a  word. 

And  her  fragrance  shall  be  scornful  of  your  silence  : 

While  your  throne  ascending  calmly 

We,  in  heirdom  of  your  soul. 
Flash  the  river,  lift  the  palm-tree. 

The  dilated  ocean  roll. 
By  the  thoughts  that  throbbed  within  you,  round  the 

islands. 

Alp  and  torrent  shall  inherit 

Your  significance  of  will,  153° 

And  the  grandeur  of  your  spirit 

Shall  our  broad  savannahs  fill  ; 
In  our  winds,  your  exultation  shall  'be  springing  ! 
Even  your  parlance  which  inveigles. 

By  our  rudeness  shall  be  won. 
Hearts  poetic  in  our  eagles 
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Shall  beat  up  against  the  sun 
And  strike  downward  in  articulate  clear  singing. 

Your  bold  speeches  our  Behemoth 

With  his  thunderous  jaw  shall  wield,     i  540 
Your  high  fancies  shall  our  Mammoth 
Breathe  sublimely  up  the  shield 
Of  Saint  Michael  at  God's  throne,  who  waits  to  speed 
him  : 
Till  the  heavens'  smooth-grooved  thunder 

Spinning  back,  shall  leave  them  clear. 
And  the  angels,  smiling  wonder. 

With  dropt  looks  from  sphere  to  sphere. 
Shall  cry  '*  Ho,  ye  heirs  of  Adam  !   ye  exceed  him." 
Adam.      Root     out    thine    eyes.    Sweet,    from    the 
dreary  ground  ! 
Beloved,  we  may  be  overcome  by  God,  155° 

But  not  by  these. 

Eve.  By  God,  perhaps,  in  these. 

Adam.    I    think,    not    so.      Had   God    foredoomed 
despair 
He  had  not  spoken  hope.      He  may  destroy 
Certes,  but  not  deceive. 

Eve.  Behold  this  rose  ! 

I  plucked  it  in  our  bower  of  Paradise 
This  morning  as  I  went  forth,  and  my  heart 
Has  beat  against  its  petals  all  the  dav. 
I  thought  it  would  be  always  red  and  full 
As  when  I  plucked  it.      Is  it  ?  —  ye  may  see  ! 
I  cast  it  down  to  you  that  ye  may  see,  1560 

All  of  you  !  —  count  the  petals  lost  of  it. 
And  note  the  colours  fainted  !   ye  may  see  ! 
And  I  am  as  it  is,  who  yesterday 
Grew  in  the  same  place.      O  ye  spirits  of  earth. 
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I  almost,  from  my  miserable  heart. 

Could  here  upbraid  you  for  your  cruel  heart. 

Which  will  not  let  me,  down  the  slope  of  death. 

Draw  any  of  your  pity  after  me. 

Or  lie  still  in  the  quiet  of  your  looks. 

As  my  flower,  there,  in  mine. 

[^  bleak  wind,  quickened  with  indistinct  Human 
Voices,  spins  around  the  Earth-zodiac,  filling 
the  circle  with  its  presence  ;  and  then,  wail- 
ing off  into  the  East,  carries  the  rose  away 
with  it.  Eve  falls  upon  her  face.  Adam 
stands  erect. 
Adam.  So,  verily,         1570 

The  last  departs. 

Eve.  So  Memory  follows  Hope, 

And  Life  both.      Love  said  to  me,  "  Do  not  die," 
And  I  replied,  '*  O  Love,  1  will  not  die. 
I  exiled  and  I  will  not  orphan  Love." 
But  now  it  is  no  choice  of  mine  to  die  : 
My  heart  throbs  from  me. 

Adam.  Call  it  straightway  back  ! 

Death's  consummation  crowns  completed  life. 
Or  comes  too  early.      Hope  being  set  on  thee 
For  others,  if  for  others  then  for  thee,  — 
For  thee  and  me. 

\frhe  wind  revolves  from  the  East,  and  round 
again  to  the  East,  perfumed  by  the  Eden 
rose,  and  full  of  Voices  which  sweep  out  into 
articulation  as  they  pass. 

Let  thy  soul  shake  its  leaves 
To  feel  the  mystic  wind  —  hark  ! 

Eve.  I  hear  life,    i  581 

Infant  Voices  passing  in  the  wind. 
O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 
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And  this  life  that  we  receive 

Is  a  warm  thing  and  a  new. 

Which  we  softly  bud  into 

From  the  heart  and  from  the  brain,  — 

Something  strange  that  overmuch  is 

Of  the  sound  and  of  the  sight. 
Flowing  round  in  tickling  touches. 

With  a  sorrow  and  delight,  —  I59° 

Yet  is  it  all  in  vain  ? 

Rock  us  softly. 
Lest  it  be  all  in  vain. 
Youthful  Voices  passing. 
O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 
And  this  life  that  we  achieve 
Is  a  loud  thing  and  a  bold 
Which  with  pulses  manifold 
Strikes  the  heart  out  full  and  fain  — 
Active  doer,  noble  liver. 

Strong  to  struggle,  sure  to  conquer,  1600 

Though  the  vessel's  prow  will  quiver 

At  the  lifting  of  the  anchor  : 
Yet  do  we  strive  in  vain  } 
Infant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly. 
Lest  it  be  all  in  vain. 
Poet  Voices  passing. 

O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 

And  the  life  that  we  conceive* 

Is  a  clear  thing  and  a  fair. 

Which  we  set  in  crystal  air 

That  its  beauty  may  be  plain  !  16 10 

With  a  breathing  and  a  flooding 

Of  the  heaven-life  on  the  whole, 
While  we  hear  the  forests  budding 
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To  the  music  of  the  soul  — 
Yet  is  it  tuned  in  vain  ? 
hifant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly. 
Lest  it  be  all  in  vain. 
Philosophic  Voices  passing. 
O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 
And  this  life  that  we  perceive 
Is  a  great  thing  and  a  grave  1 6  20 

Which  for  others'  use  we  have. 
Duty-laden  to  remain. 
We  are  helpers,  fellow-creatures. 

Of  the  right  against  the  wrong  ; 
We  are  earnest-hearted  teachers 

Of  the  truth  which  maketh  strong  — 
Yet  do  we  teach  in  vain  ? 
Infant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly. 
Lest  it  be  all  in  vain. 
Revel  Voices  passing. 

O  we  live,  O  we  live  —  1630 

And  this  life  that  we  reprieve 

Is  a  low  thing  and  a  light. 

Which  is  jested  out  of  sight 

And  made  worthy  of  disdain  ! 

Strike  with  bold  electric  laughter 

The  high  tops  of  things  divine  — 
Turn  thy  head,  my  brother,  after. 
Lest  thy  tears  fall  in  mv  wine  ! 
For  is  all  laughed  in  vain  ? 
Infant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly,  1640 
Lest  it  be  all  in  vain. 
Eve.    I  hear  a  sound  of  life  —  of  life  like  ours  — 
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Of  laughter  and  of  wailing,  of  grave  speech. 
Of  little  plaintive  voices  innocent. 
Of  life  in  separate  courses  flowing  out 
Like  our  four  rivers  to  some  outward  main. 
I  hear  life  —  life  ! 

Adam.  And,  so,  thy  cheeks  have  snatched 

Scarlet  to  paleness,  and  thine  eyes  drink  fast 
Of  glory  from  full  cups,  and  thy  moist  lips  1649 

Seem  trembling,  both  of  them,  with  earnest  doubts 
Whether  to  utter  words  or  only  smile. 

Eve.    Shall  I  be  mother  of  the  coming  life  ? 
Hear  the  steep  generations,  how  they  fall 
Adown  the  visionary  stairs  of  Time 
Like  supernatural  thunders  —  far,  yet  near,  — 
Sowing  their  fiery  echoes  through  the  hills. 
Am  I  a  cloud  to  these  —  a  mother  to  these  ? 

Earth  Spirits.    And    bringer  of  the  curse  upon  all 
these. 

[E\'E  sinks  dozen  again. 
Poet  Voices  passing. 

O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 

And  this  life  that  we  conceive  l65o 

Is  a  noble  thing  and  high. 

Which  we  climb  up  loftily 

To  view  God  without  a  stain  ; 
Till,  recoiling  where  the  shade  is. 

We  retread  our  steps  again. 
And  descend  the  gloomy  Hades 
To  resume  man's  mortal  pain. 
Shall  it  be  climbed  in  vain  ? 
Infant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly. 
Lest  it  be  all  in  vain.  1670 
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Love  Voices  passing. 

O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 

And  this  life  we  would  retrieve. 

Is  a  faithful  thing  apart 

Which  we  love  in,  heart  to  heart. 

Until  one  heart  fitteth  twain. 

"  Wilt  thou  be  one  with  me  ? " 

"I  will  be  one  with  thee." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  —  we  love  and  live  !  " 

Alas  !   ye  love  and  die. 

Shriek  —  who  shall  reply  ?  1680 

For  is  it  not  loved  in  vain  ? 
Infant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly, 

Though  it  be  all  in  vain. 
Aged  Voices  passing. 

O  we  live,  O  we  live  — 

And  this  life  we  would  survive. 

Is  a  gloomy  thing  and  brief. 

Which,  consummated  in  grief, 

Leaveth  ashes  for  all  gain. 

Is  it  not  all  in  vain  ? 
Infant  Voices  passing. 

Rock  us  softly,  1690 

Though  it  be  all  in  vain. 

\Voices  die  away. 
Earth  Spirits.    And  bringer  of  the  curse  upon  all 

these. 
Eve.    The  voices  of  foreshown  Humanity 
Die  off;  —  so  let  me  die. 

Adam.  So  let  us  die. 

When  God's  will  soundeth  the  right  hour  of  death. 
Earth  Spirits.    And  bringer  of  the  curse  upon   all 

these. 
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Ei't\    O  Spirits  !   by  the  gentleness  ye  use 
In  winds  at  night,  and  floating  clouds  at  noon. 
In  gliding  waters  under  lily-leaves. 
In  chirp  of  crickets,  and  the  settling  hush  i  700 

A  bird  makes  in  her  nest  with  feet  and  wings,  — 
Fulfil  your  natures  now  ! 

Earth  Spirits.  Agreed,  allowed  ! 

We  gather  out  our  natures  like  a  cloud. 
And  thus  fulfil  their  lightnings  !      Thus,  and  thus  ! 
Hearken,  oh  hearken  to  us  ! 

First  Spirit. 
As  the  storm-wind  blows  bleakly  from  the  norland. 
As  the  snow-wind  beats  blindly  on  the  moorland. 
As  the  simoon  drives  hot  across  the  desert. 
As  the  thunder  roars  deep  in  the  Unmeasured, 
As  the  torrent  tears  the  ocean-world  to  atoms,      1710 
As  the  whirlpool  grinds  it  fathoms  below  fathoms. 
Thus,  —  and  thus  ! 

Second  Spirit. 
As  the  yellow  toad,  that  spits  its  poison  chilly. 
As  the  tiger,  in  the  jungle  crouching  stilly. 
As  the  wild  boar,  with  ragged  tusks  of  anger. 
As  the  wolf-dog,  with  teeth  of  glittering  clangour. 
As  the  vultures,  that  scream  against  the  thunder. 
As  the  owlets,  that  sit  and  moan  asunder. 
Thus,  —  and  thus  ! 

Eve.    Adam  !   God  ! 

Adam.  Cruel,  unrelenting  Spirits  !      1720 

By  the  power  in  me  o'i  the  sovran  soul 
Whose  thoughts  keep  pace  yet  with  the  angel's  march, 
I  charge  you  into  silence  —  trample  you 
Down  to  obedience.      I  am  king  of  you  ! 

Earth  Spirits. 

Ha,  ha  !   thou  art  king  ! 
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With  a  sin  for  a  crown. 

And  a  soul  undone  ! 

Thou,  the  antagonized. 

Tortured  and  agonized. 

Held  in  the  ring  1730 

Of  the  zodiac  ! 

Now,  king,  beware  ! 

We  are  many  and  strong 

Whom  thou  standest  among,  — 

And  we  press  on  the  air. 

And  we  stifle  thee  back. 

And  we  multiply  where 

Thou  wouldst  trample  us  down 

From  rights  of  our  own 

To  an  utter  wrong —  174° 

And,  from  under  the  feet  of  thy  scorn, 
O  forlorn. 

We  shall  spring  up  like  corn. 

And  our  stubble  be  strong. 
Adam.    God,  there  is  power  in  thee  !    I  make  appeal 
Unto  thy  kingship. 

Eve.  There  is  pity  in  Thee, 

O  sinned  against,  great  God  !  —  My  seed,  my  seed. 
There  is  hope  set  on  Thee  —  I  cry  to  thee. 
Thou  mystic  Seed  that  shalt  be  !  —  leave  us  not 
In  agony  beyond  what  we  can  bear,  175° 

Fallen  in  debasement  below  thunder-mark, 
A  mark  for  scorning  —  taunted  and  perplext 
By  all  these  creatures  we  ruled  yesterday. 
Whom  thou.  Lord,  rulest  alway  !      O  my  Seed, 
Through  the  tempestuous  years  that  riin  so  thick 
Betwixt  my  ghostly  vision  and  thy  face. 
Let  me  have  token  !   for  my  soul  is  bruised 
Before  the  serpent's  head  is. 


i 
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[y^  vision  of  Christ  appears  in  the  midst  of  the 
Zodiac,  which  pales  before  the  heavenly  light. 
The  Earth  Spirits  grow  greyer  and  fainter. 

Christ.  I  am    here  ! 

Adam.    This  is  God  !  —  Curse  us   not,  God,   anv 
more  !  1759 

Eve.    But  gazing  so  —  so  —  with  omnific  eyes. 
Lift  my  soul  upward  till  it  touch  thy  feet  ! 
Or  lift  it  only,  —  not  to  seem  too  proud,  — 
To  the  low  height  of  some  good  angel's  feet. 
For  such  to  tread  on  when  he  walketh  straight 
And  thy  lips  praise  him  ! 

Christ.  Spirits  of  tlic  earth, 

I  meet  you  with  rebuke  for  the  reproach 
And  cruel  and  unmitigated  blame 

Ye  cast  upon  your  masters.      True,  they  have  sinned  ; 
And  true  their  sin  is  reckoned  into  loss 
For  you  the  sinless.      Yet,  your  innocence  '^11'^ 

Which  of  you  praises  ?  since  God  made  your  acts 
Inherent  in  your  lives,  and  bound  your  hands 
With  instincts  and  imperious  sanctities 
From  self-defacement.      Which  of  you  disdains 
These  sinners  who  in  falling  proved  their  height 
Above  you  by  their  liberty  to  fall  ? 
And  which  of  you  complains  of  loss  by  them,  ' 

For  whose  delight  and  use  ye  have  your  life 
And  honour  in  creation  ?      Ponder  it  ! 
This  regent  and  sublime  Humanity,  1780 

Though  fallen,  exceeds  you  !   this  shall  film  your  sun. 
Shall  hunt  your  lightning  to  its  lair  of  cloud. 
Turn  back  your  rivers,  footpath  all  your  seas. 
Lay  flat  your  forests,  master  with  a  look 
Your  lion  at  his  fasting,  and  fetch  down 
Your  eagle  fl}'ing.      Nay,  without  this  law 
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Of  mandom,  ye  would  perish,  —  beast  by  beast 

Devouring,  —  tree  by  tree,  with  strangling  roots 

And  trunks  set  tuskwise.      Ye  would  gaze  on  God 

With  imperceptive  blankness  up  the  stars,  179° 

And  mutter,  "  Why,  God,  hast  thou  made  us  thus  ?  " 

And  pining  to  a  sallow  idiocy 

Stagger  up  blindly  against  the  ends  of  life. 

Then  stagnate  into  rottenness  and  drop 

Heavily  —  poor,  dead  matter  —  piecemeal  down 

The  absymal  spaces  —  like  a  little  stone 

Let  fall  to  chaos.      Therefore  over  you 

Receive  man's  sceptre  !  —  therefore  be  content 

To  minister  with  voluntary  grace 

And  melancholy  pardon,  every  rite  i  800 

And  function  in  you,  to  the  human  hand  ! 

Be  ye  to  man  as  angels  are  to  God, 

Servants  in  pleasure,  singers  of  delight, 

Suggesters  to  his  soul  of  higher  things 

Than  any  of  your  highest  !      So  at  last. 

He  shall  look  round  on  you  with  lids  too  straight 

To  hold  the  grateful  tears,  and  thank  you  well, 

And  bless  you  when  he  prays  his  secret  prayers. 

And  praise  you  when  he  sings  his  open  songs 

For  the  clear  song-note  he  has  learnt  in  you  1810 

Of  purifying  sweetness,  and  extend 

Across  your  head  his  golden  fantasies 

Which  glorify  you  into  soul  from  sense. 

Go,  serve  him  for  such  price  !      That  not  in  vain 

Nor  yet  ignobly  ye  shall  serve,  I  place 

My  word  here  for  an  oath,  mine  oath  for  act 

To  be  hereafter.      In  the  name  of  which 

Perfect  redemption  and  perpetual  grace,  i  8 1  8 

I  bless  you  through  the  hope  and  through  the  peace 

Which  are  mine,  —  to  the  Love,  which  is  myself. 
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Eve.    Speak  on  still,  Christ  !      Albeit  thou  bless  me 
not 
In  set  words,  I  am  blessed  in  hearkening  thee  — 
Speak,  Christ  ! 

Christ.        Speak,  Adam  !     Bless  the  woman,  man  ! 
It  is  thine  office. 

Adam.  Mother  of  the  world, 

Take  heart  before  this  Presence  !      Lo,  my  voice. 
Which,  naming  erst  the  creatures,  did  express 
(God  breathing  through  my  breath)  the  attributes 
And  instincts  of  each  creature  in  its  name. 
Floats  to  the  same  afflatus,  —  floats  and  heaves 
Like  a  water-weed  that  opens  to  a  wave,  —         1830 
A  full-leaved  prophecy  affecting  thee. 
Out  fairly  and  wide.      Henceforward,  arise,  aspire 
To  all  the  calms  and  magnanimities. 
The  lofty  uses  and  the  noble  ends. 
The  sanctified  devotion  and  full  work. 
To  which  thou  art  elect  for  evermore. 
First  woman,  wife,  and  mother  ! 

Eve.  And  first  in  sin  . 

Adam.      And  also  the  sole  bearer  of  the  Seed 
Whereby  sin  dieth.      Raise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  O  well-beloved,  1  840 

And  front  with  level  eyelids  the  To-come, 
And  all  the  dark  o'  the  world  !      Rise,  woman,  rise 
To  thy  peculiar  and  best  altitudes 
Of  doing  good  and  of  enduring  ill. 
Of  comforting  for  ill,  and  teaching  good. 
And  reconciling  all  that  ill  and  good 
Unto  the  patience  of  a  constant  hope,  — 
Rise  with  thy  daughters  !      If  sin  came  by  thee. 
And  by  sin,  death,  —  the  ransom-righteousness. 
The  heavenly  life  and  compensative  rest  1850 
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Shall  come  by  means  of  thee.      If  woe  by  thee 

Had  issue  to  the  world,  thou  shalt  go  forth 

An  angel  of  the  woe  thou  didst  achieve. 

Found  acceptable  to  the  world  instead 

Of  others  of  that  name,  of  whose  bright  steps 

Thy  deed  stripped  bare  the  hills.      Be  satisfied  ; 

Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood. 

Peculiar  suffering  answering  to  the  sin,  — 

Some  pang  paid  down  for  each  new  human  life. 

Some  weariness  in  guarding  such  a  life,  i  860 

Some  coldness  from  the  guarded,  some  mistrust 

From  those    thou   hast    too   well   served,    from    those 

beloved 
Too  loyally  some  treason  ;   feebleness 
Within  thy  heart,  and  cruelty  without. 
And  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny 
With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones 
And  stronger  sinews.      But,  go  to  !   thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life- working.      A  child's  kiss 
Set  on  thy  sighing  hps  shall  make  thee  glad  ;         1870 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich  ; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong  ; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest.      Such  a  crown 
I  set  upon  thy  head,  — Christ  witnessing 
With  looks  of  prompting  love — to  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  forgone. 
From  all  the  generations  which  succeed. 
Thy  hand  which  plucked  the  apple  I  clasp  close. 
Thy  lips  which  spake  wrong  counsel  I  kiss  close,   i  880 
I  bless  thee  in  the  name  of  Paradise 
And  by  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost,  —  by  that  last  cypress  tree. 


I 
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Green  at  the  gate,  which  thrilled  as  we  came  out. 

And  by  the  blessed  nightingale  which  threw 

Its  melancholy  music  after  us,  — 

And  by  the  flowers,  whose  spirits  full  of  smells 

Did  follow  softly,  plucking  us  behind 

Back  to  the  gradual  banks  and  vernal  bowers 

And  fourfold  river-courses.  —  By  all  these,  1890 

I  bless  thee  to  the  contraries  of  these, 

I  bless  thee  to  the  desert  and  the  thorns. 

To  the  elemental  change  and  turbulence. 

And  to  the  roar  of  the  estranged  beasts. 

And  to  the  solemn  dignities  of  grief,  — 

To  each  one  of  these  ends,  —  and  to  their  end 

Of  Death  and  the  hereafter. 

Eve.  I  accept 

For  me  and  for  my  daughters  this  high  part 
Which  lowly  shall  be  counted.      Noble  work 
Shall  hold  me  in  the  place  of  garden-rest,  1 900 

And  in  the  place  of  Eden's  lost  delight 
Worthy  endurance  of  permitted  pain  ; 
While  on  my  longest  patience  there  shall  wait 
Death's  speechless  angel,  smiling  in  the  east, 
Whence  cometh  the  cold  wind.      I  bow  myself 
Humblv  henceforward  on  the  ill  I  did. 
That  humbleness  may  keep  it  in  the  shade. 
Shall  it  be  so  ?   shall  I  smile,  saying  so  ? 

0  Seed  !    O  King  !   O  God,  who  sh^It  be  seed,  — 
What  shall  I  say?     As  Eden's  fountains  swelled  1910 
Brighdy  betwixt  their  banks,  so  swells  my  soul 
Betwixt  thv  love  and  power  ! 

And,  sweetest  thoughts 
Of  forgone  Eden  !  now,  for  the  first  time 
Since  God  said  "Adam,"  walking  through  the  trees, 

1  dare  to  pluck  you  as  I  plucked  crewhile 
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The  lily  or  pink,  the  rose  or  heliotrope. 
So  pluck  I  you  —  so  largely  —  with  both  hands. 
And  throw  you  forward  on  the  outer  earth. 
Wherein  we  are  cast  out,  to  sweeten  it. 

Adam.      As    thou,    Christ,    to    illume  it,    holdest 
Heaven  1920 

Broadly  over  our  heads. 

\The  Christ  is  gradually  transfigured,  duri?ig 
the  following  phrases  of  dialogue,  into  hu- 
manity and  suffering. 

Eve.  O  Saviour  Christ, 

Thou  standest  mute  in  glory,  like  the  sun  ! 

Adam.    We  worship  in  Thy  silence.  Saviour  Christ  ! 

Eve.      Thy   brows  grow  grander   with   a    forecast 
woe,  — 
Diviner,  with  the  possible  of  death. 
We  worship  in  Thy  sorrow.  Saviour  Christ  ! 

Adam.      How  do  Thy  clear,  still  eyes   transpierce 
our  souls. 
As  gazing  through  them  toward  the  Father-throne 
In  a  pathetical,  full  Deity, 

Serenely  as  the  stars  gaze  through  the  air  193° 

Straight  on  each  other  ! 

Eve.  O  pathetic  Christ, 

Thou  standest  mute  in  glory,  like  the  moon  ! 

Christ.      Eternity  stands  always  fronting  God  ; 
A  stern  colossal  image,  with  blind  eyes 
And  grand  dim  lips  that  murmur  evermore 
God,  God,  God  !   while  the  rush  of  life  and  death. 
The  roar  of  act  and  thought,  of  evil  and  good. 
The  avalanches  of  the  ruining  worlds  . 
Tolling  down  space,  — the  new  worlds'  genesis 
Budding  in  fire,  —  the  gradual  humming  growth  1940 
Of  the  ancient  atoms  and  first  forms  of  earth, 
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The  slow  procession  of  the  swathing  seas 

And  firmamental  waters,  — and  the  noise 

Of  the  broad,  fluent  strata  of  pure  airs,  — 

All  these  flow  onward  in  the  intervals 

Of  that  reiterated  sound  of —  God  ! 

Which  WORD  innumerous  angels  straightway  lift 

Wide  on  celestial  altitudes  of  song 

And  choral  adoration,  and  then  drop 

The  burden  softly,  shutting  the  last  notes  '95° 

In  silver  wings.      Howbeit  in  the  noon  of  time 

Eternity  shall  wax  as  dumb  as  Death, 

While  a  new  voice  beneath  the  spheres  shall  crv, 

"  God  !   why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  my  God  ?  " 

And  not  a  voice  in  Heaven  shall  answer  it. 

\_The  transfiguratmi  is  complete  in  sadness. 

Adam.      Thy  speech  is  of  the   Heavenlies,   yet,  O 
Christ, 
Awfully  human  are  thy  voice  and  face  ! 

Eve.      My  nature  overcomes  me  from  thine  eyes. 

Christ.      In  the  set  noon  of  time  shall  one   from 
Heaven, 
An  angel  fresh  from  looking  upon  God,  i960 

Descend  before  a  woman,  blessing  her 
With  perfect  benediction  of  pure  love. 
For  all  the  world  in  all  its  elements. 
For  all  the  creatures  of  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
For  all  men  in  the  body  and  in  the  soul. 
Unto  all  ends  of  glory  and  sanctitv. 

Eve.      O  pale,  pathetic  Christ  —  I  worship  thee  ! 
I  thank  thee  for  that  woman  ! 

Christ.  Then,  at  last, 

I,  wrapping  round  me  your  humanity,  1969 

Which,  being  sustained,  shall  neither  break  nor  burn 
Beneath  the  fire  of  Godhead,  will  tread  earth. 
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And  ransom  you  and  it,  and  set  strong  peace 

Betwixt  you  and  its  creatures.      With  my  pangs 

I  will  confront  your  sin  ;   and  since  tliose  sins 

Have  sunken  to  all  Nature's  heart  from  yours. 

The  tears  of  my  clean  soul  shall  follow  them 

And  set  a  holy  passion  to  work  clear 

Absolute  consecration.      In  my  brow 

Of  kingly  whiteness  shall  be  crowned  anew 

Your  discrowned  human  nature.      Look  on  me  !  1980 

As  I  shall  be  uplifted  on  a  cross 

In  darkness  of  eclipse  and  anguish  dread. 

So  shall  I  lift  up  in  my  pierced  hands. 

Not  into  dark,  but  light  —  not  unto  death. 

But  life,  —  beyond  the  reach  of  guilt  and  grief. 

The  whole  creation.      Henceforth  in  my  name 

Take  courage,  O  thou  woman,  —  man,  take  hope  ! 

Your  grave  shall  be  as  smooth  as  Eden's  sward. 

Beneath  the  steps  of  your  prospective  thoughts. 

And,  one  step  past  it,  a  new  Eden-gate  1 990 

Shall  open  on  a  hinge  of  harmony 

And  let  you  through  to  mercy.      Ye  shall  fall 

No  more,  within  that  Eden,  nor  pass  out 

Any  more  from  it.      In  which  hope,  move  on. 

First  sinners  and  first  mourners  !      Live  and  love,  — 

Doing  both  nobly  because  lowlily  ! 

Live  and  work,  strongly  because  patiently  ! 

And,  for  the  deed  of  death,  trust  it  to  God 

That  it  be  well  done,  unrepented  of,  '999 

And  not  to  loss  !     And  thence,  with  constant  prayers. 

Fasten  your  souls  so  high,  that  constantly 

The  smile  of  your  heroic  cheer  may  float 

Above  all  floods  of  earthly  agonies. 

Purification  being  the  joy  of  pain  ! 


• 


I 
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\_The  vision  of  Christ  vanishes.  Adam  and 
Eve  stand  in  an  ecstasy.  The  Earth- 
zodiac  pales  away  shade  by  shade  as  the 
stars,  star  by  star,  shine  out  in  the  sky; 
and  the  following  chant  from  the  two  Earth 
Spirits  (^as  they  sweep  back  into  the  Zodiac 
and  disappear  with  ii)  accompanies  the  proc- 
ess of  change. 
Earth  Spirits. 

By  the  mighty  word  thus  spoken 
Both  for  living  and  for  dying. 
We  our  homage-oath,  once  broken. 
Fasten  back  again  in  sighing. 
And  the  creatures  and  the  elements  renew   their  cove- 
nanting. 

Here,  forgive  us  all  our  scorning  ;  2010 

Here,  we  promise  milder  duty : 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
Shall  re-organise  in  beauty 
A  sabbath  day  of  sabbath  joy,  for  universal   chanting. 

And  if,  still,  this  melancholy 

May  be  strong  to  overcome  us. 
If  this  mortal  and  unholy 

We  still  fail  to  cast  out  from  us. 
If  we  turn  upon  you,  unaware,  your  own  dark   influ- 
ences, — 

If  ye  tremble  when  surrounded  2020 

By  our  forest  pine  and  palm  trees. 
If  we  cannot  cure  the  wounded 

With  our  gum  trees  and  our  balm  tree?. 
And  if  your  souls  all  mournfully  sit  down  among  vour 
senses,  — 
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Yet,  O  mortals,  do  not  fear  us  ! 
We  are  gentle  in  our  langour  ; 
Much  more  good  ye  shall  have  near  us 
Than  any  pain  or  anger. 
And  our  God's  refracted  blessing  in  our  blessing  shall 
be  given. 

By  the  desert's  endless  vigil  2030 

We  vifill  solemnise  your  passions. 
By  the  wheel  of  the  black  eagle 
We  will  teach  you  exaltations. 
When  he  sails  against  the  wind,  to  the  white  spot  up 
in  heaven. 

Ye  shall  find  us  tender  nurses 

To  your  weariness  of  nature. 
And  our  hands  shall  stroke  the  curse's 
Dreary  furrows  from  the  creature. 
Till  your  bodies  shall  lie  smooth  in  death  and  straight 
and  slumberful. 

Then,  a  couch  we  will  provide  you  2040 

Where  no  summer  heats  shall  dazzle. 
Strewing  on  you  and  beside  you 
Thyme  and  rosemary  and  basil. 
And  the  yew-tree  shall  grow  overhead  to  keep  all  safe 
and  cool. 

Till  the  Holy  Blood  awaited 

Shall  be  chrism  around  us  running. 
Whereby,  newly-consecrated, ' 

We  shall  leap  up  in  God's  sunning. 
To   join    the    spheric    company    which    purer   worlds 
assemble  : 
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While,  renewed  by  new  evangels,  2050 

Soul-consummated,  made  glorious. 
Ye  shall  brighten  past  the  angels. 
Ye  shall  kneel  to  Christ  victorious. 
And   the  rays    around  his   feet   beneath    your  sobbing 
lips  shall  tremble. 

[The  pharitastic  Vision  has  all  passed ;  the  Earth- 
zodiac  has  broken  like  a  belt,  and  is  dis- 
solved from  the  Desert.  The  Earth  Spirits 
vanish,  and  the  stars  shine  out  above. 

CHORUS   OF   INVISIBLE   ANGELS, 

While  Adam   and  Eve  advance  into  the   Desert, 
hand  in  hand. 

Hear  our  heavenly  promise 

Through  your  mortal  passion  ! 
Love,  ye  shall  have  from  us. 

In  a  pure  relation. 
As  a  fish  or  bird 

Swims  or  flies,  if  moving,  2060 

We  unseen  are  heard 

To  live  on  by  loving. 
Far  above  the  glances 
Of  your  eager  eyes. 
Listen  !   we  are  loving. 
Listen,  through  man's  ignorances  — 
Listen,  through  God's  mysteries  — 
Listen  down  the  heart  of  things. 
Ye  shall  hear  our  mystic  wings 

Murmurous  with  loving.  2070 

Through  the  opal  door 

Listen  evermore 

How  we  live  by  loving  ! 
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First  Semichorus. 

When  your  bodies  therefore 

Reach  the  grave  their  goal. 
Softly  will  we  care  for 

Each  enfranchised  soul. 
Softly  and  unlothly 

Through  the  door  of  opal 

Toward  the  heavenly  people,  2080 

Floated  on  a  minor  fine 
Into  the  full  chant  divine. 

We  will  draw  you  smoothly,  — 
While  the  human  in  the  minor 
Makes  the  harmony  diviner. 
Listen  to  our  loving  ! 
Second  Semichorus. 

There,  a  sough  of  glory 

Shall  breathe  on  you  as  you  come. 
Ruffling  round  the  doorway 

All  the  light  of  angeldom.  2090 

From  the  empyrean  centre 

Heavenly  voices  shall  repeat, 
**  Souls  redeemed  and  pardoned,  enter. 

For  the  chrism  on  you  is  sweet  ! ' ' 
And  every  angel  in  the  place 
Lowlily  shall  bow  his  face. 

Folded  fair  on  softened  sounds. 
Because  upon  your  hands  and  feet 

He  images  his  Master's  wounds. 

Listen  to  our  loving  !  2100 

First  Semichorus.  , 

So,  in  the  universe's 

Consummated  undoing. 
Our  seraphs  of  white  mercies 

Shall  hover  round  the  ruin. 
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Their  wings  shall  stream  upon  the  flame 
As  if  incorporate  of  the  same 

In  elemental  fusion  ; 
And  calm  their  faces  shall  burn  out 
With  a  pale  and  mastering  thought. 
And  a  steadfast  looking  of  desire  21  10 

From  out  between  the  clefts  ot  fire,  — 
While  they  cry,  in  the  Holy's  name. 
To  the  final  Restitution. 
Listen  to  our  loving  ! 
Second  Semichorus. 

So,  when  the  day  of  God  is 

To  the  thick  graves  accompted, 
Awakening  the  dead  bodies. 
The  angel  of  the  trumpet 
Shall  split  and  shatter  the  earth 

To  the  roots  of  the  grave —  2120 

Which  never  before  were  slackened  — 
And  quicken  the  charnel  birth 
With  his  blast  so  clear  and  brave 

That  the  Dead  shall  start  and  stand  erect. 
And  every  face  of  the  burial-place 
Shall  the  awful,  single  look  reflect 
Wherewith  he  them  awakened. 
Listen  to  our  loving  ! 
First  Semichorus. 

But  wild  is  the  horse  of  death  ! 
He  will  leap  up  wild  at  the  clamour  21  30 

Above  and  beneath. 
And  where  is  his  Tamer 
On  that  last  day. 
When  he  crieth  Ha,  ha  ! 
To  the  trumpet's  blare, 
And  paweth  the  earth's  Aceldama  ? 
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When  he  tosseth  his  head. 
The  drear-white  steed. 
And  ghastlily  champeth  the  last  moon-ray  — 

What  angel  there  2  1 40 

Can  lead  him  away. 
That  the  living  may  rule  for  the  Dead  ? 
Second  Semichorus. 

Yet  a  Tamer  shall  be  found  ! 

One  more  bright  than  seraph  crowned. 

And  more  strong  than  cherub  bold. 

Elder,  too,  than  angel  old. 

By  his  grey  eternities. 

He  shall  master  and  surprise 

The  steed  of  Death. 
For  He  is  strong,  and  He  is  fain.  2 1  50 

He  shall  quell  him  with  a  breath. 
And  shall  lead  him  where  He  will. 
With  a  whisper  in  the  ear. 

Full  of  fear. 
And  a  hand  upon  the  mane. 
Grand  and  still. 
First  Semichorus. 
Through  the  flats  of  Hades  where  the  souls  assemble 
He  will  guide  the  Death-steed  calm  between  their  ranks. 
While,  like  beaten  dogs,  they  a  little  moan  and  tremble 
To  see  the  darkness  curdle  from  the  horse's  glittering 
flanks.  2160 

Through  the  flats  of  Hades  where  the  dreary  shade  is. 
Up  the  steep  of  heaven  will  the  Tamer  guide  the  steed, — 
Up  the  spheric  circles,  circle  above  circle. 
We  who  count  the  ages  shall  count  the' tolling  tread  — 
Every  hoof-fall  striking  a  blinder  blanker  sparkle 
From  the  stony  orbs,  which  shall  show  as  they  were 
dead. 


I 
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Second  Semichorus. 
All  the  way  the  Death-steed  with  tolling  hoofs  shall 

travel. 
Ashen-grey  the  planets  shall  be  motionless  as  stones. 
Loosely  shall  the  systems  eject  their  parts  coseval,  2169 
Stagnant  in  the  spaces  shall  float  the  pallid  moons  : 
Suns  that  touch  their  apogees,  reeling  from  their  level. 
Shall  run  back  on  their  axles,  in  wild  broken  tunes. 

Chorus. 
Up  against  the  arches  of  the  crystal  ceiling, 
From   the    horse's    nostrils    shall    stream    the    blurting 

breath  : 
Up  between  the  angels  pale  with  silent  feeling 
Will  the  Tamer  calmly  lead  the  horse  of  Death. 

Se?nichorus. 
Cleaving  all  that  silence,  cleaving  all  that  glory. 
Will  the  Tamer  lead  him  straightway  to  the  Throne  ; 
"Look  out,  O  Jehovah,  to  this  I  bring  before  Thee, 
With  a  hand  nail-pierced,  I  who  am  thy  Son."   2180 
Then  the  Eye  Divinest,  from  the  Deepest,  flaming. 
On  the  mystic  courser  shall  look  out  in  fire  : 
Blind  the  beast  shall  stagger  where  It  overcame  him. 
Meek  as  lamb  at  pasture,  bloodless  in  desire. 
Down   the  beast   shall   shiver,  —  slain  amid  the  tam- 
ing, — 
And,  by  Life  essential,  the  phantasm  Death  expire. 
Chorus. 

Listen,  man,  through  life  and  death. 
Through  the  dust  and  through  the  breath, 
Listen  down  the  heart  of  things  ! 
Yc  shall  hear  our  mvstic  wings  2190 

Murmurous  with  loving. 
A  Voice  from  below.      Gabriel,  thou  Gabriel  ! 
A  Voice  from  above.      What  wouldst  thou\\'vi}s\  me  ? 
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First  Voice.      I  heard  thy  voice  sound  in  the  angels' 
song. 
And  I  would  give  thee  question. 

Second  Voice.  Question  me  ! 

First  Voice.      Why    have    I    called    thrice    to    my 
Morning  Star 
And  had  no  answer  ?     All  the  stars  are  out. 
And  answer  in  their  places.      Only  in  vain 
I  cast  my  voice  against  the  outer  rays 
Of  my  Star  shut  in  light  behind  the  sun. 
No  more  reply  than  from  a  breaking  string,  2200 

Breaking  when  touched.      Or  is  she  not  my  star  ? 
Where  is  my  Star  —  my  Star  ?     Have  ye  cast  down 
Her  glory  like  my  glory  ?     Has  she  waxed 
Mortal,  like  Adam  ?     Has  she  learnt  to  hate 
Like  any  angel  ? 

Second  Voice.      She  is  sad  for  thee. 
All  things  grow  sadder  to  thee,  one  by  one. 
Angel  Chorus. 

Live,  work  on,  O  Earthy  ! 
By  the  Actual's  tension. 
Speed  the  arrow  worthy 

Of  a  pure  ascension  !  2210 

From  the  low  earth  round  you. 

Reach  the  heights  above  you  : 
From  the  stripes  that  wound  you. 

Seek  the  loves  that  love  you  ! 
God's  divinest  burneth  plain 
Through  the  crystal  diaphane 
Of  our  loves  that  love  you. 
First  Voice.      Gabriel,  O  Gabriel  !' 
Second  Voice.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

First  Voice.      Is  it  true,  O   thou   Gabriel,  that  the 
crown 
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Of  sorrow  which  I  claimed,  another  claims?         2220 
That  He  claims  that  too  ? 

Second  roice.  Lost  one,  it  is  true. 

First  f^oice.      That    He  will    be  an  exile  from  his 
heaven. 
To  lead  those  exiles  homeward  ? 

Secofid  Voice.  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.      That  He  will  be  an  exile  by  his  will. 
As  I  by  mine  election  ? 

Second  Voice.  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.      That  /  shall  stand  sole  exile  finally,  — 
Made  desolate  for  fruition  ? 

Second  Voice.  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.      Gabriel  ! 
Second  Voice.  I  hearken. 

First  Voice.  Is  it  true  besides  — 

Aright  true  —  that  mine  orient  Star  will  give         2229 
Her  name  of  <*  Bright  and  Morning-Star  "  to  Him,  — 
And  take  the  fairness  of  his  virtue  back 
To  cover  loss  and  sadness  ? 

Second  Voice.  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.      UNtrue,  UNtrue  !      O  Morning  Star, 
O  Mine, 
Who  sittest  secret  in  a  veil  of  light 
Far  up  the  starry  spaces,  say  —  Untrue  ! 
Speak  but  so  loud  as  doth  a  wasted  moon 
To  Tyrrhene  waters.      I  am  Lucifer. 

[y^  pause.      Silence  in  the  stars. 
All  things  grow  sadder  to  me,  one  by  one. 
Angel  Chorus. 

Exiled  human  creatures. 

Let  your  hope  grow  larger  !  2240 

Larger  grows  the  vision 
Of  the  new  delight. 
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From  this  chain  of  Nature's 

God  is  the  Discharger, 
And  the  Actual's  prison 

Opens  to  your  sight. 
Semichorus. 

Calm  the  stars  and  golden 

In  a  light  exceeding  : 
What  their  rays  have  measured 

Let  your  feet  fulfil  !  2250  f 

These  are  stars  beholden  ,* 

By  your  eyes  in  Eden, 
Yet,  across  the  desert. 

See  them  shining  still  ! 
Chorus. 

Future  joy  and  far  light 

Working  such  relations. 
Hear  us  singing  gently 

Exiled  is  Jiot  lost. 
God,  above  the  starlight, 

God,  above  the  patience,  2260 

Shall  at  last  present  ye 

Guerdons  worth  the  cost. 
Patiently  enduring. 

Painfully  surrounded. 
Listen  how  we  love  you, 

Hope  the  uttermost  ! 
Waiting  for  that  curing 

Which  exalts  the  wounded. 
Hear  us  sing  above  you  — 

Exiled,  but  not  lost  !  2270 

^The  stars  shine  on  brightly  while  Adam  and 
Eve  pursue  their  wa^  into  the  far  wilder- 
ness. There  is  a  sound  through  the  silence, 
as  of  the  filling  tears  of  an  angel. 
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SONNETS. 

THE    SOUL'S    EXPRESSION. 

With  stammering  lips  and  insufficient  sound 

I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 

That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 

With  dream  and  thought  and  feeling  interwound. 

And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 

With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height 

Which  step  out  grandlv  to  the  infinite 

from  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground. 

This  song  of  soul  I  struggle  to  outbear 

Through  portals  of  the  sense,  sublime  and  whole,       i  o 

And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air  : 

But  if  I  did  it,  —  as  the  thunder-roll 

Breaks  its  own  cloud,  my  flesh  would  perish  there. 

Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul. 

THE    SERAPH    AND    POET. 

The  seraph  sings  before  the  manifest 

God-One,  and  in  the  burning  of  the  Seven, 

And  with  the  full  lite  of  consummate  Heaven 

Heaving  beneath  him  like  a  mother's  breast 

Warm  with  her  first-born's  slumber  in  that  nest. 

The  poet  sings  upon  the  earth  grave-riven. 

Before  the  naughty  world,  soon  self-forgiven 

For  wronging  him,  —  and  in  the  darkness  prest 

From  his  own  soul  by  worldly  weights.      Even  so. 

Sing,  seraph  with  the  glory  !  heaven  is  high  ;  i  o 

Sing,  poet  with  the  sorrow  !  earth  is  low  : 

The  universe's  inward  voices  cry 

"  Amen  "  to  either  song  of  jov  and  woe  : 

Sing,  seraph,  —  poet,  —  sing  on  equally  ! 
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ON    A   PORTRAIT    OF   WORDSWORTH 
BY    B.    R.    HAYDON. 

Wordsworth  upon  Helvellyn  !      Let  the  cloud 

Ebb  audibly  along  the  mountain-wind 

Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 

The  lowland  valleys  floating  up  to  crowd 

The  sense  with  beauty.     He  with  forehead  bowed 

And  humble-lidded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 

Before  the  sovran  thought  of  his  own  mind. 

And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud. 

Takes  here  his  rightful  place  as  poet-priest 

By  the  high  altar,  singing  prayer  and  prayer  10 

To  the  higher  Heavens.      A  noble  vision  free 

Our  Haydon's  hand  has  flung  out  from  the  mist  : 

No  portrait  this,  with  Academic  air  ! 

This  is  the  poet  and  his  poetry. 

PAST    AND    FUTURE. 

My  fature  will  not  copy  fair  my  past 

On  any  leaf  but  Heaven's.      Be  fully  done. 

Supernal  Will  !      I  would  not  fain  be  one 

Who,  satisfying  thirst  and  breaking  fast. 

Upon  the  fulness  of  the  heart  at  la-t 

Says  no  grace  after  meat.      My  wine  has  run 

Indeed  out  of  my  cup,  and  there  is  none 

To  gather  up  the  bread  of  my  repast 

Scattered  and  trampled  ;  yet  I  find  some  good 

In  earth's  green  herbs,  and  streams  that  bubble  up    10 

Clear  from  the  darkling  ground,  —  content  until 

I  sit  with  angels  before  better  food  : 

Dear  Christ  !  when  Thy  new  vintage  fifls  my  cup. 

This  hand  shall  shake  no  more,  nor  that  wine  spill. 
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IRREPARABLENESS. 


I  HAVE  been  in  the  meadows  all  the  day 

And  gathered  there  the  nosegay  that  you  see. 

Singing  within  myself  as  bird  or  bee 

When  such  do  field-work  on  a  morn  of  May. 

But,  now  I  look  upon  my  flowers,  decay 

Has  met  them  in  my  hands  more  fatally 

Because  more  warmly  clasped,  —  and  sobs  are  free 

To  come  instead  of  songs.      What  do  you  say. 

Sweet  counsellors,  dear  friends  ?  that  I  should  go 

Back  straightway  to  the  fields  and  gather  more  ? 

Another,  sooth,  may  do  it,  but  not  I  ! 

My  heart  is  very  tired,  my  strength  is  low. 

My  hands  are  full  of  blossoms  plucked  before. 

Held  dead  within  them  till  myself  shall  die. 


TEARS. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 

More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.      That  is  well  — 

That  is  light  grieving  !  lighter,  none  befell 

Since  Adam  forfeited  the  primal  lot. 

Tears  !  what  are  tears  ?     The  babe  weeps  in  its  cot. 

The  mother  singing  ;  at  her  marriage-bell 

The  bride  weeps,  and  before  the  oracle 

Of  high-faned  hills  the  poet  has   forgot 

Such  moisture  on  his  cheeks.    Thank  God  for  grace. 

Ye  who  weep  only  !     If,  as  some  have  done,  10 

Ye  grope  tear-blinded  in  a  desert  place 

And  touch  but  tombs, —  look  up  !  those  tears  will  run 

Soon  in  long  rivers  down  the  lifted  face. 

And  leave  the  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun. 
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GRIEF. 

I  TELL  you,  hopeless  grief  is  passionless  ; 

That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair. 

Half-taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  air 

Beat  upward  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 

Of  shrieking  and  reproach.      Full  desertness. 

In  souls  as  countries,  lieth  silent-bare 

Under  the  blanching,  vertical  eye-glare 

Of  the  absolute  Heavens.      Deep-hearted  man,  express 

Grief  for  thy  Dead  in  silence  like  to  death  — 

Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set  10 

In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  woe 

Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 

Touch  it  ;  the  marble  eyelids  are  not  wet  : 

If  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  go. 


SUBSTITUTION. 

When  some  beloved  voice  that  was  to  you 
Both  sound  and  sweetness,  faileth  suddenly. 
And  silence,  against  which  you  dare  not  cry. 
Aches  round  you  like  a  strong  disease  and  new  — 
What  hope  ?  what  help  ?  what  music  will  undo 
That  silence  to  your  sense  ?      Not  friendship's  sigh. 
Not  reason's  subtle  count  ;  not  melody 
Of  viols,  nor  of  pipes  that  Faunus  blew  ; 
Not  songs  of  poets,  nor  of  nightingales 
Whose  hearts  leap  upward  through  the  cypress-trees  10 
To  the  clear  moon  ;  nor  yet  the  spheric  laws 
Self-chanted,  nor  the  angels'  sweet  "All  hails," 
Met  in  the  smile  of  God  :   nay,  none  of  these. 
Speak  Thou,  availing  Christ  !  —  and  fill  this  pause. 
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COMFORT. 


Speak  low  to  me,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet 

From  out  the  hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low. 

Lest  I  should  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  Thee  so 

Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  entreat. 

Speak  to  me  as  to  Mary  at  Thy  feet  ! 

And  if  no  precious  gums  my  hands  bestow. 

Let  my  tears  drop  like  amber  while  I  go 

In  reach  of  Thy  divinest  voice  complete 

In  humanest  affection  —  thus,  in  sooth. 

To  lose  the  sense  of  losing.      As  a  child,  ic 

Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  wood  for  evermore. 

Is  sung  to  in  its  stead  by  mother's  mouth 

Till,  sinking  on  her  breast,  love-reconciled. 

He  sleeps  the  faster  that  he  wept  before. 

PERPLEXED    MUSIC. 

AFFECTIONATELY    INSCRIBED    TO    E.    J. 

Experience,  like  a  pale  musician,  holds 

A  dulcimer  of  patience  in  his  hand. 

Whence  harmonies,  we  cannot  understand. 

Of  God's  will  in  His  worlds,  the  strain  unfolds 

In  sad,  perplexed  minors  :    deathly  colds 

Fall  on  us  while  we  hear,  and  countermand 

Our  sanguine  heart  back  from  the  fancy-land 

With  nightingales  in  visionary  wolds. 

We  murmur  ♦*  Where  is  any  certain  tune 

Or  measured  music  in  such  notes  as  these  ? "  ic 

But  angels,  leaning  from  the  golden  seat, 

Are  not  so  minded  ;   their  fine  ear  hath  won 

The  issue  of  completed  cadences, 

And,  smiling  down  the  stars,  they  whisper  —  Sweet. 
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WORK. 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?     Say,  to  toil ; 

Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines 

For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines. 

And  Death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  assoil. 

God  did  anoint  thee  with  His  odorous  oil. 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign  ;  and  He  assigns 

All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines. 

For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 

To  wear  for  amulets.      So  others  shall 

Take  patience,  labour,  to  their  heart  and  hand. 

From  thy  hand  and  thy  heart  and  thy  brave  cheer, 

And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 

The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  may  stand. 

And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 


FUTURITY. 

And,  O  beloved  voices,  upon  which 

Ours  passionately  call  because  erelong 

Ye  brake  off  in  the  middle  of  that  song 

We  sang  together  softly,  to  enrich 

The  poor  world  with  the  sense  of  love,  and  witch 

The  heart  out  of  things  evil,  —  I  am  strong. 

Knowing  ye  are  not  lost  for  aye  among 

The  hills,  with  last  year's  thrush.     God  keeps  a  niche 

In  Heaven  to  hold  our  idols  ;   and  albeit 

He  brake  them  to  our  faces  and  denied  10 

That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their  white, 

I  know  we  shall  behold  them  raised,  complete. 

The  dust  swept  from  their  beauty,  —  glorified 

New  Memnons  singing  in  the  great  God-light. 
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THE    TWO    SAYINGS. 

Two  sayings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  beat 

Like  pulses  in  the  Church's  brow  and  breast ; 

And  by  them  we  find  rest  in  our  unrest 

And,  heart-deep  in  salt  tears,  do  yet  entreat 

God's  fellowship  as  if  on  heavenly  seat. 

The  first  is  JKsus  wept,  —  whereon  is  prest 

Full  many  a  sobbing  face  that  drops  its  best 

And  sweetest  waters  on  the  record  sweet  : 

And  one  is  where  the  Christ,  denied  and  scorned, 

IjOOked   upon  Peter.      Oh,  to  render  plain,  10 

By  help  of  having  lov-ed  a  litde  and  mourned. 

That  look  of  sovran  love  and  sovran  pain 

Which  He,  who  could  not  sin  yet  suffered,  turned 

On  him  who  could  reject  but  not  sustain  ! 

THE    LOOK. 

The  Saviour  looked  on  Peter.      Ay,  no  word. 

No  gesture  of  reproach  ;   the  Heavens  serene 

Though  heavy  with  armed  justice,  did  not  lean 

Their  thunders  that  way  :   the  forsaken  Lord 

Looked  only,  on  the  traitor.      None  record 

What  that  look  was,  none  guess  ;   tor  those   who   have 

seen 
Wronged  lovers  loving  through  a  death-pang  keen. 
Or  pale-cheeked  martyrs  smiling  to  a  sword. 
Have  missed  Jehovah  at  the  judgment-call. 
And  Peter,  from  the  height  of  blasphemy —  lo 

"I  never  knew  this  man  "  — did  quail  and  fall 
As  knowing  straight  that  God  ;   and  turned  free 
And  went  out  speechless  from  the  face  of  all. 
And  filled  the  silence,  weeping  bitterly. 
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THE    MEANING    OF    THE    LOOK. 

I  THINK  that  look  of  Christ  might  seem  to  say  — 
•'  Thou  Peter  !   art  thou  then  a  common  stone 
Which  I  at  last  must  break  my  heart  upon. 
For  all  God's  charge  to  His  high  angels  may 
Guard  my  foot  better  ?     Did  I  yesterday 
Wash  thy  feet,  my  beloved,  that  they  should  run 
Quick  to  deny  me  'neath  the  morning  sun  ? 
And  do  thy  kisses,  like  the  rest,  betray  ? 
The  cock  crows  coldly.  —  Go,  and  manifest 
A  late  contrition,  but  no  bootless  fear  ! 
For  when  thy  final  need  is  dreariest. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  denied,  as  I  am  here  ; 
My  voice  to  God  and  angels  shall  attest. 
Because  I  know  this  man,  let  him  be  clear.'''' 


A    THOUGHT    FOR    A     LONELY 
DEATH-BED. 

INSCRIBED    TO    MY    FRIEND    E.    C. 

If  God  compel  thee  to  this  destiny. 

To  die  alone,  with  none  beside  thy  bed 

To  ruffle  round  with  sobs  thy  last  word  said 

And  mark  with  tears  the  pulses  ebb  from  thee,  — 

Pray  then  alone,  *'  O  Christ,  come  tenderly  ! 

By  Thy  forsaken  Sonship  in  the  red 

Drear  wine-press,  —  by  the  wilderness  out-spread. 

And  the  lone  garden  where  Thine  agony 

Fell  bloody  from  Thy  brow,  —  by  all  of  those 

Permitted  desolations,  comfort  mine  !   , 

No  earthly  friend  being  near  me,  interpose 

No  deathly  angel  'twixt  my  face  and  Thine, 

But  stoop  Thyself  to  gather  my  life's  rose. 

And  smile  away  my  mortal  to  Divine  !  " 
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WORK    AND    CONTEMPLATION. 

The  woman  singeth  at  her  spinning-wheel 

A  pleasant  chant,  ballad  or  barcarole  ; 

She  thinketh  of  her  song,  upon  the  whole. 

Far  more  than  of  her  flax  ;   and  yet  the  reel 

Is  full,  and  artfully  her  fingers  feel 

With  quick  adjustment,  provident  control. 

The  lines  —  too  subtly  twisted  to  unroll  — 

Out  to  a  perfect  thread.      I  hence  appeal 

To  the  dear  Christian  Church- — •  that  we  may  do 

Our  Father's  business  in  these  temples  mirk,  10 

Thus  swift  and  steadfast,  thus  intent  and  strong  ; 

While  thus,  apart  from  toil,  our  souls  pursue 

Some  high  calm  spheric  tune,  and  prove  our  work 

The  better  for  the  sweetness  of  our  song. 


PAIN    IN    PLEASURE. 

A  THOUGHT  lay  like  a  flower  upon  mine  heart. 

And  drew  around  it  other  thoughts  like  bees 

For  multitude  and  thirst  of  sweetnesses  ; 

Whereat  rejoicing,  I  desired  the  art 

Of  the  Greek  whistler,  who  to  wharf  and  mart 

Could  lure  those  insect  swarms  from  orange-trees. 

That  I  might  hive  with  me  such  thoughts  and  please 

My  soul  so,  always.      Foolish  counterpart 

Of  a  weak  man's  vain  wishes  !      While  I  spoke, 

The  thought  I  called  a  flower  grew  nettle-rough,       n 

The  thoughts,  called  bees,  stung  me  to  festering  : 

Oh,  entertain  (cried  Reason  as  she  woke) 

Your  best  and  gladdest  thoughts  but  long  enough. 

And  they  will  all  prove  sad  enough  to  sting  ! 
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AN    APPREHENSION. 

If  all  the  gentlest-hearted  friends  I  know 

Concentred  in  one  heart  their  gentleness. 

That  still  grew  gentler  till  its  pulse  was  less 

For  life  than  pity, —  I  should  yet  be  slow 

To  bring  my  own  heart  nakedly  below 

The  palm  of  such  a  friend,  that  he  should  press 

Motive,  condition,  means,  appliances. 

My  false  ideal  joy,  and  fickle  woe. 

Out  full  to  light  and  knowledge  ;  I  should  fear 

Some  plait  between  the  brows,  some  rougher  chime  i  o 

In  the  free  voice.      O  angels,  let  your  flood 

Of  bitter  scorn  dash  on  me  !   do  ye  hear 

What  /  say  who  bear  calmly  all  the  time 

This  everlasting  face  to  face  with  God  ? 


DISCONTENT. 

Light  human  nature  is  too  lightly  tost 

And  ruffled  without  cause,  complaining  on  — 

Restless  with  rest,  until,  being  overthrown. 

It  learneth  to  lie  quiet.      Let  a  frost 

Or  a  small  wasp  have  crept  to  the  innermost 

Of  our  ripe  peach,  or  let  the  wilful  sun 

Shine  westward  of  our  window, —  straight  we  run 

A  furlong's  sigh  as  if  the  world  were  lost. 

But  what  time  through  the  heart  and  through  the  brain 

God  hath  transfixed  us, —  we,  so  moyed  before,        lo 

Attain  to  a  calm.      Ay,  shouldering  weights  of  pain. 

We  anchor  in  deep  waters,  safe  from  shore. 

And  hear  submissive  o'er  the  stormy  main 

God's  chartered  judgments  walk  for  evermore. 


J 
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PATIENCE   TAUGHT    BY    NATURE. 

**  O  DREARY  life,"  we  cry,  "O  dreary  life  !  " 

And  still  the  generations  of  the  birds 

Sing  through  our  sighing,  and  the  flocks  and  herds 

Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 

With  heaven's  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a  knife 

Against  which  we  may  struggle  !      Ocean  girds 

Unslackened  the  dry  land,  savannah-swards 

Un weary  sweep,  hills  watch  unworn,  and  rife 

Meek  leaves  drop  yearly  from  the  forest-trees 

To  show,  above,  the  unwasted  stars  that  pass  10 

In  their  old  glory  :    O  thou  God  of  old. 

Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  than  comes  to  these  !  — 

But  so  much  patience  as  a  blade  of  grass 

Grows  by,  contented  through  the  heat  and  cold. 


CHEERFULNESS    TAUGHT    BY    REASON. 

I  THINK  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 

In  this  fair  world  of  God's.      Had  we  no  hope 

Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  slope 

Of  yon  grey  blank  of  sky,  we  might  grow  faint 

To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 

Round  our  aspirant  souls  ;  but  since  the  scope 

Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop. 

For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint  ? 

O  pusillanimous  Heart,  be  comforted 

And,  like  a  cheerflil  traveller,  take  the  road,  ic 

Singing  beside  the  hedge.      What  if  the  bread 

Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 

To  meet  the  flints  ?     At  least  it  may  be  said 

*'  Because  the  way  is  short,  I  thank  thee,  God." 
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EXAGGERATION. 

We  overstate  the  ills  of  life,  and  take 
Imagination  (given  us  to  bring  down 
The  choirs  of  singing  angels  overshone 
By  God's  clear  glory)  down  our  earth  to  rake 
The  dismal  snows  instead,  flake  following  flake. 
To  cover  all  the  corn  ;   we  walk  upon 
The  shadow  of  hills  across  a  level  thrown. 
And  pant  like  climbers  :   near  the  alder  brake 
We  sigh  so  loud,  the  nightingale  within 
Refuses  to  sing  aloud,  as  else  she  would. 
O  brothers,  let  us  leave  the  shame  and  sin 
Of  taking  vainly,  in  a  plaintive  mood. 
The  holy  name  of  Grief  !  —  holy  herein. 
That  by  the  grief  of  One  came  all  our  good. 


ADEQUACY. 

Now,  by  the  verdure  on  thy  thousand  hills. 

Beloved  England,  doth  the  earth  appear 

Quite  good  enough  for  men  to  overbear 

The  will  of  God  in,  with  rebellious  will  ! 

We  cannot  say  the  morning  sun  fulfils 

Ingloriously  its  course,  nor  that  the  clear 

Strong  stars  without  significance  insphere 

Our  habitation  :   we,  meantime,  our  ills 

Heap  up  against  this  good  and  lift  a  cry 

Against  this  work-day  world,  this  ill-spread  feast,     10 

As  if  ourselves  were  better  certainly 

Than  what  we  came  to.      Maker  and  High  Priest, 

I  ask  thee  not  my  joys  to  multiply, — 

Only  to  make  me  worthier  ot  the  least. 
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TO    GEORGE    SAND. 

A     DESIRE. 

Thou  large-brained  woman  and  large-hearted  man. 

Self-called  George  Sand  !   whose  soul,  amid  the  lions 

Ot  thy  tumultuous  senses,  moans  defiance 

And  answers  roar  for  roar,  as  spirits  can  : 

I  would  some  mild  miraculous  thunder  ran 

Above  the  applauded  circus,  in  appliance 

Of  thine  own  nobler  nature's  strength  and  science. 

Drawing  two  pinions,  white  as  wings  of  swan. 

From  thy  strong  shoulders,  to  amaze  the  place 

With  holier  light  !   that  thou  to  woman's  claim  10 

And  man's,  mightst  join  beside  the  angel's  grace 

Of  a  pure  genius  sanctified  from  blame. 

Till  child  and  maiden  pressed  to  thine  embrace 

To  kiss  upon  thy  lips  a  stainless  fame. 

TO    GEORGE    SAND. 

A     RECOGNITION. 

True  genius,  but  true  woman  !  dost  deny 

The  woman's  nature  with  a  manly  scorn. 

And  break  away  the  gauds  and  armlets  worn 

By  weaker  women  in  captivity  ? 

Ah,  vain  denial  !   that  revolted  cry 

Is  sobbed  in  by  a  woman's  voice  forlorn,  — 

Thy  woman's  hair,  my  sister,  all  unshorn 

Floats  back  dishevelled  strength  in  agonv. 

Disproving  thy  man's  name  :   and  while  before 

The  world  thou  burnest  in  a  poet-fire,  10 

We  see  thy  woman-heart  beat  evermore 

Through  the  large  flame.    Beat  purer,  heart,  and  higher. 

Till  God  unsex  thee  on  the  heavenly  shore 

Where  unincarnate  spirits  purely  aspire  ! 
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THE    PRISONER. 

I  COUNT  the  dismal  time  by  months  and  years 

Since  last  I  felt  the  green  sward  under  foot. 

And  the  great  breath  of  all  things  summer-mute 

Met  mine  upon  my  lips.      Now  earth  appears 

As  strange  to  me  as  dreams  of  distant  spheres 

Or  thoughts  of  Heaven  we  weep  at.      Nature's  lute 

Sounds  on,  behind  this  door  so  closely  shut, 

A  strange  wild  music  to  the  prisoner's  ears. 

Dilated  by  the  distance,  till  the  brain 

Grows  dim  with  fancies  which  it  feels  too  fine  :         i  o 

While  ever,  with  a  visionary  pain. 

Past  the  precluded  senses,  sweep  and  shine 

Streams,  forests,  glades,  and  many  a  golden  train 

Of  sunlit  hills  transfigured  to  Divine. 

INSUFFICIENCY. 

When  I  attain  to  utter  forth  in  verse 

Some  inward  thought,  my  soul  throbs  audibly 

Along  my  pulses,  yearning  to  be  free 

And  something  farther,  fuller,  higher,  rehearse. 

To  the  individual,  true,  and  the  universe. 

In  consummation  of  right  harmony  : 

But,  like  a  wind-exposed  distorted  tree. 

We  are  blown  against  for  ever  by  the  curse 

Which  breathes  through   Nature.      Oh,  the   world  is 

weak  ! 
The  effluence  of  each  is  false  to  all,   "  10 

And  what  we  best  conceive  we  fail  to  speak. 
Wait,  soul,  until  thine  ashen  garments  fall. 
And  then  resume  thy  broken  strains,  and  seek 
Fit  peroration  without  let  or  thrall. 
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THE    ROMAUNT    OF   THE    PAGE. 

I. 

A  KNIGHT  of  gallant  deeds 

And  a  young  page  at  his  side. 
From  the  holy  war  in  Palestine 

Did  slow  and  thoughtful  ride. 
As  each  were  a  palmer  and  told  for  beads 

The  dews  of  the  eventide. 


"O  young  page,"  said  the  knight, 

"A  noble  page  art  thou  ! 
Thou  fearest  not  to  steep  in  blood 

The  curls  upon  thy  brow  ;  10 

And  once  in  the  tent,  and  twice  in  the  fight. 

Didst  ward  me  a  mortal  blow." 

III. 

"  O  brave  knight,"  said  the  page, 

*'  Or  ere  we  hither  came. 
We  talked  in  tent,  we  talked  in  field. 

Of  the  bloody  battle-game  ; 
But  here,  below  this  greenwood  bough, 

I  cannot  speak  the  same. 


"  Our  troop  is  far  behind. 

The  woodland  calm  is  new ; 
Our  steeds,  with  slow  grass-muffled  hoofs 

Tread  deep  the  shadows  through  ; 
And,  in  my  mind,  some  blessing  kind 

Is  dropping  with  the  dew. 
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**The  woodland  calm  is  pure  — 

I  cannot  choose  but  have 
A  thought  from  these,  o'  the  beechen-trees. 

Which  in  our  England  wave. 
And  of  the  little  finches  fine 
Which  sang  there  while  in  Palestine  30 

The  warrior-hilt  we  drave. 


"  Methinks,  a  moment  gone, 

I  heard  my  mother  pray  ! 
I  heard,  sir  knight,  the  prayer  for  me 

Wherein  she  passed  away  ; 
And  I  know  the  heavens  are  leaning  down 

To  hear  what  I  shall  say." 


The  page  spake  calm  and  high. 

As  of  no  mean  degree  ; 
Perhaps  he  felt  in  nature's  broad  40 

Full  heart,  his  own  was  free  : 
And  the  knight  looked  up  to  his  lifted  eye. 

Then  answered  smilingly  — 


"  Sir  page,  I  pray  your  grace  ! 

Certes,  I  meant  not  so 
To  cross  your  pastoral  mood,  sir  "page. 

With  the  crook  of  the  battle-bow  ; 
But  a  knight  may  speak  of  a  lady's  face, 
I  ween,  in  any  mood  or  place. 

If  the  grasses  die  or  grow.  $0 
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"And  this  I  meant  to  say  — 
My  lady's  face  shall  shine 

As  ladies'  faces  use,  to  greet 
My  page  from  Palestine  ; 

Or,  speak  she  fair  or  prank  she  gay. 
She  is  no  ladv  of  mine. 


X. 

"And  this  I  meant  to  fear  — 

Her  bower  may  suit  thee  ill  ; 
For,  sooth,  in  that  same  field  and  tent. 

Thy  talk  was  somewhat  still  :  60 

And  fitter  thy  hand  for  my  knightly  spear 

Than  thy  tongue  for  my  lady's  will  !  " 


Slowly  and  thankfully 

The  young  page  bowed  his  head  ; 
His  large  eyes  seemed  to  muse  a  smile. 

Until  he  blushed  instead, 
And  no  lady  in  her  bower,  pardie. 

Could  blush  more  sudden  red  : 
**Sir  Knight,  — thy  lady's  bower  to  me 

Is  suited  well,"  he  said.  70 


Beati,  beati,  mortui ! 
From  the  convent  on  the  sea, 
One  mile  off,  or  scarce  so  nigh. 
Swells  the  dirge  as  clear  and  high 
As  if  that,  over  break  and  lea. 
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Bodily  the  wind  did  carry 
The  great  altar  of  Saint  Mary, 
And  the  fifty  tapers  burning  o'er  it. 
And  the  Lady  Abbess  dead  before  it. 
And  the  chanting  nuns  whom  yester-week    80 
Her  voice  did  charge  and  bless,  — 
Chanting  steady,  chanting  meek, 
Chanting  with  a  solemn  breath. 
Because  that  they  are  thinking  less 
Upon  the  dead  than  upon  death. 
Beati,  beati,  mortui ! 
Now  the  vision  in  the  sound 
Wheeleth  on  the  wind  around  ; 
Now  it  sweepeth  back,  away  — 
The  uplands  will  not  let  it  stay  90 

To  dark  the  western  sun  : 
Mortui!  —  away  at  last,  — 
Or  ere  the  page's  blush  is  past  ! 
And  the   knight   heard  all,   and  the   page  heard 
none. 


"  A  boon,  thou  noble  knight. 

If  ever  I  served  thee  ! 
Though  thou  art  a  knight  and  I  am  a  page. 

Now  grant  a  boon  to  me  ; 
And  tell  me  sooth,  it  dark  or  bright. 
If  little  loved  or  loved  aright 

Be  the  face  of  thy  ladye."     , 


I 


Gloomily  looked  the  knight  — 
'<  As  a  son  thou  hast  served  me. 
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And  would  to  none  I  had  granted  boon 

Except  to  only  thee  ! 
For  haply  then  I  should  love  aright. 
For  then  I  should  know  if  dark  or  bright 

Were  the  lace  of  my  ladye. 

XV. 

**  Yet  it  ill  suits  my  knightly  tongue 

To  grudge  that  granted  boon,  i  10 

That  heavy  price  from  heart  and  life 

I  paid  in  silence  down  ; 
The  hand  that  claimed  it,  cleared  in  fine 
My  father's  fame  :  I  swear  by  mine. 

That  price  was  nobly  won  ! 


"  Earl  Walter  was  a  brave  old  earl. 

He  was  my  father's  friend  ; 
And  while  I  rode  the  lists  at  court 

And  little  guessed  the  end. 
My  noble  father  in  his  shroud  1 20 

Against  a  slanderer  lying  loud. 

He  rose  up  to  defend. 


"  Oh,  calm  below  the  marble  grey 

My  father's  dust  was  strown  ! 
Oh,  meek  above  the  marble  grey 

His  image  prayed  alone  ! 
The  slanderer  lied  :  the  wretch  was  brave  — 
For,  looking  up  the  minster-nave. 
He  saw  my  father's  knightlv  glaive 

Was  changed  from  steel  to  stone.  130 
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'•  Earl  Walter's  glaive  was  steel. 

With  a  brave  old  hand  to  wear  it. 
And  dashed  the  lie  back  in  the  mouth 
Which  lied  against  the  godly  truth 

And  against  the  knightly  merit  : 
The  slanderer,  'neath  the  avenger's  heel. 
Struck  up  the  dagger  in  appeal 
From  stealthy  lie  to  brutal  force  — 
And  out  upon  the  traitor's  corse 

Was  yielded  the  true  spirit.  140 


"I  would  mine  hand  had  fought  that  fight 

And  justified  my  father  ! 
I  would  mine  heart  had  caught  that  wound 

And  slept  beside  him  rather  ! 
I  think  it  were  a  better  thing 
Than  murdered  friend  and  marriage-ring 

Forced  on  my  life  together. 


"  Wail  shook  Earl  Walter's  house  ; 

His  true  wife  shed  no  tear  ; 
She  lay  upon  her  bed  as  mute  150 

As  the  earl  did  on  his  bier  : 
Till —  '  Ride,  ride  fast,'  she  said  at  last, 
'And  bring  the  avenged's  son  anear  ! 
Ride  fast,  ride  free,  as  a  dart  can  flee. 
For  white  of  blee  with  waiting  for  me 

Is  the  corse  in  the  next  chambere.' 
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•*  I  came,  I  knelt  beside  her  bed  ; 

Her  calm  was  worse  than  strife  : 
*  My  husband,  for  thy  father  dear. 
Gave  freely  when  thou  wast  not  here  160 

His  own  and  eke  my  life. 
A  boon  !      Of  that  sweet  child  we  make 
An  orphan  for  thy  father's  sake. 

Make  thou,  for  ours,  a  wife.' 


*♦  I  said,  '  My  steed  neighs  in  the  court. 

My  bark  rocks  on  the  brine. 
And  the  warrior's  vow  I  am  under  now 

To  free  the  pilgrim's  shrine  ; 
But  fetch  the  ring  and  fetch  the  priest 

And  call  that  daughter  of  thine. 
And  rule  she  wide  from  my  castle  on  Nyde 

While  I  am  in  Palestine.' 


"  In  the  dark  chambere,  if  the  bride  was  fair. 

Ye  wis,  I  could  not  see. 
But  the  steed    thrice  neighed,    and   the  priest  fast 
prayed. 

And  wedded  fast  were  we. 
Her  mother  smiled  upon  her  bed 
As  at  its  side  we  knelt  to  wed. 

And  the  bride  rose  from  her  knee 
And  kissed  the  smile  of  her  mother  dead,         i  80 

Or  ever  she  kissed  me. 
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XXIV. 

"  My  page,  my  page,  what  grieves  thee  so. 
That  the  tears  run  down  thy  face  ? ' '  — 

"  Alas,  alas  !  mine  own  sister 
Was  in  thy  lady's  case  : 

But  she  laid  down  the  silks  she  wore 

And  followed  him  she  wed  before. 

Disguised  as  his  true  servitor. 
To  the  very  battle-place." 


And  wept  the  page,  but  laughed  the  knight, 
A  careless  laugh  laughed  he  :  191 

•'  Well  done  it  were  for  thy  sister. 
But  not  for  my  ladye  ! 

My  love,  so  please  you,  shall  requite 

No  woman,  whether  dark  or  bright, 
Unwomaned  if  she  be." 

XXVI. 

The  page  stopped  weeping  and  smiled  cold  — 

'  *  Your  wisdom  may  declare 
That  womanhood  is  proved  the  best 
By  golden  brooch  and  glossy  vest  200 

The  mincing  ladies  wear  ; 
Yet  is  it  proved,  and  was  of  old, 
Anear  as  well,  I  dare  to  hold. 

By  truth,  or  by  despair."     ^ 

XXVII. 

He  smiled  no  more,  he  wept  no  more. 
But  passionate  he  spake  — 
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*'  Oh,  womanly  she  prayed  in   tent. 

When  none  besieic  did  wake  ! 
Oh,  womanly  she  paled  in  fight. 

For  one  beloved's  sake  !  —  210 

And  her  little  hand,  defiled  with  blood. 
Her  tender  tears  of  womanhood 

Most  woman-pure  did  make  !  " 


—  "  Well  done  it  were  for  thy  sister. 

Thou  tellest  well  her  tale  ! 
But  for  my  lady,  she  shall  pray 

I'  the  kirk  of  Nydesdale. 
Not  dread  for  me  but  love  for  me 

Shall  make  my  lady  pale  ; 
No  casque  shall  hide  her  woman's  tear —       220 
It  shall  have  room  to  trickle  clear 

Behind  her  woman's  veil." 


—  "  But  what  if  she  mistook  thy  mind 
And  followed  thee  to  strife. 

Then  kneeling  did  entreat  thy  love 
As   Paynims  ask  for  life  ?  " 

—  "I  would  forgive,  and  evermore 
Would  love  her  as  my  servitor. 

But  little  as  my  wife. 

XXX. 

"  Look  up  —  there  is  a  small  bright  cloud     230 

Alone  amid  the  skies  ! 
So  high,  so  pure,  and  so  apart, 

A  woman's  honour  lies." 
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The  page  looked  up  —  the  cloud  was  sheen  — 
A  sadder  cloud  did  rush,  I  ween. 
Betwixt  it  and  his  eyes. 


Then  dimly  dropped  his  eyes  away 

From  welkin  unto  hill  — 
Ha  !  who  rides  there  ?  —  the  page  is  'ware. 

Though  the  cry  at  his  heart  is  still  :  240 

And  the  page  seeth  all  and  the  knight  seeth  none. 
Though  banner  and  spear  do  fleck  the  sun. 

And  the  Saracens  ride  at  will. 


He  speaketh  calm,  he  speaketh  low, 
"  Ride  fast,  my  master,  ride. 

Or  ere  within  the  broadening  dark 
The  narrow  shadows  hide." 

"  Yea,  fast,  my  page,  I  will   do  so. 
And  keep  thou  at  my  side." 


"Now  nay,  now  nay,  ride  on  thy  way,         250 

Thy  faithful  page  precede. 
For  I  must  loose  on  saddle-bow 
My  batde-casque  that  galls,  I  trow. 

The  shoulder  of  my  steed  ; 
And  I  must  pray,  as  I  did  vow. 

For  one  in  bitter  need. 

XXXIV. 

'♦  Ere  night  I  shall  be  near  to  thee,  — 

Now  ride,  my  master,  ride  ! 
Ere  night,  as  parted  spirits  cleave 
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To  mortals  too  beloved  to  leave,  260 

I  shall  be  at  thy  side." 
The  knight  smiled  free  at  the  fantasy. 

And  adown  the  dell  did  ride. 


Had  the  knight  looked  up  to  the  page's  face. 

No  smile  the  word  had  won  ; 
Had  the  knight  looked  up  to  the  page's  face, 

I  ween  he  had  never  gone  : 
Had  the  knight  looked  back  to  the  page's  geste, 

I  ween  he  had  turned  anon. 
For  dread  was  the  woe  in  the  face  so  young,  270 
And  wild  was  the  silent  geste  that  flung 
Casque,  sword  to  earth,  as  the  boy  downsprung 

And  stood  —  alone,  alone. 

XXXVI. 

He  clenched  his  hands  as  if  to  hold 

His  soul's  great  agony  — 
**  Have  I  renounced  my  womanhood. 

For  wifehood  unto  thee. 
And  is  this  the  last,  last  look  of  thine 

That  ever  I  shall  see  .'' 

xxxvii. 

♦*  Yet  God  thee  save,  and  mayst  thou  have     280 

A  lady  to  thy  mind. 
More  woman-proud  and  half  as  true 

As  one  thou  leav'st  behind  ! 
And  God  me  take  with  Him  to  dwell  — 
For  Him  I  cannot  love  too  well. 

As  I  have  loved  my  kind." 
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She  looketh  up,  in  earth's  despair. 

The  hopeful  heavens  to  seek  ; 
That  little  cloud  still  floateth  there. 

Whereof  her  loved  did  speak  :  29c 

How  bright  the  little  cloud  appears  ! 
Her  eyelids  fall  upon  the  tears. 

And  the  tears  down  either  cheek. 


The  tramp  of  hoof,  the  flash  of  steel  — 

The  Paynims  round  her  coming  ! 
The  sound  and  sight  have  made  her  calm,  — 

False  page,  but  truthful  woman  ; 
She  stands  amid  them  all  unmoved  : 
A  heart  once  broken  by  the  loved 

Is  strong  to  meet  the  foeman.  300 


"  Ho,  Christian  page  !   art  keeping  sheep. 
From  pouring  wine-cups  resting  ?  "  — 

"I  keep  my  master's  noble  name. 
For  warring,  not  for  feasting  ; 

And  if  that  here  Sir  Hubert  were. 

My  master  brave,  my  master  dear. 
Ye  would  not  stay  the  questing." 


"  Where  is  thy  master,  scornful  page. 
That  we  may  slay  or  bind  him  ? ' '  — 

*'Now  search  the  lea  and  search  the  wood,    310 
And  see  if  ye  can  find  him  ! 
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Nathless,  as  hath  been  often  tried. 
Your  Paynim  heroes  faster  ride 
Before  him  than  behind  him." 


**  Give  smoother  answers,  lying  page. 

Or  perish  in  the  lying  !  "  — 
**  I  trow  that  if  the  warrior  brand 
Beside  my  foot,  were  in  my  hand, 

'Twere  better  at  replying  !  '  * 
They  cursed  her  deep,  they  smote  her  low,    320 
They  cleft  her  golden  ringlets  through  ; 

The  Loving  is  the  Dying. 


She  felt  the  scimitar  gleam  down. 
And  met  it  from  beneath 

With  smile  more  bright  in  victory 
Than  any  sword  from  sheath,  — 

Which  flashed  across  her  lip  serene. 

Most  like  the  spirit-light  between 
The  darks  of  life  and  death. 


Ingemisco,  ingemisco  !  330 

From  the  convent  on  the  sea. 
Now  it  sweepeth  solemnly. 
As  over  wood  and  over  lea 
Bodily  the  wind  did  carry 
The  great  altar  of  St.  Mary, 
And  the  fifty  tapers  paling  o'er  it. 
And  the  Lady  Abbess  stark  before  it. 
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And  the  weary  nuns  with  hearts  that  faintly 
Beat  along  their  voices  saintly 

Ingemisco,  ingemisco  !  340 

Dirge  for  abbess  laid  in  shroud 
Sweepeth  o'er  the  shroudless  dead. 
Page  or  lady,  as  we  said. 
With  the  dews  upon  her  head. 
All  as  sad  if  not  as  loud. 

Ingemisco,  ingemisco  ! 
Is  ever  a  lament  begun 
By  any  mourner  under  sun. 
Which,  ere  it  endeth,  suits  but  one? 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  BROWN  ROSARY. 
FIRST   PART. 

I. 

*'  Onora,  Onora,"  —  her  mother  is  calling. 
She  sits  at  the  lattice  and  hears  the  dew  falling 
Drop  after  drop  from  the  sycamores  laden 
With  dew  as  with  blossom,  and  calls  home  the  maiden, 
"Night  Cometh,  Onora." 


She  looks  down  the  garden-walk  caverned  with  trees. 
To  the  limes  at  the  end  where  the  green  arbour  is  — 
"  Some    sweet    thought    or   other   may  keep  where  it 

found  her. 
While,  forgot  or  unseen  in  the  dreamlight  around  her. 
Night  Cometh  —  Onora  !  "  10 


\ 
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in. 

She  looks  up  the  forest  whose  alleys  shoot  on 
Like  the  mute  minster-aisles  when  the  anthem  is  done. 
And  the  choristers  sitting  with  faces  aslant 
Feel  the  silence  to  consecrate  more  than  the  chant  — 
"  Onora,  Onora  !  " 

IV. 

And  forward  she  looketh  across  the  brown  heath  — 
**  Onora,  art  coming  ?  "  —  what  is  it  she  seeth  ? 
Nought,  nought  but  the  grey  border-stone  that  is  wist 
To  dilate  and  assume  a  wild  shape  in  the  mist  — 

**  My  daughter  !  "      Then  over  20 


The  casement  she  leaneth,  and  as  she  doth  so 
She  is  'ware  of  her  little  son  playing  below  : 
*'  Now  where  is  Onora  ?  "      He  hung  down  his  head 
And  spake  not,  then  answering  blushed  scarlet-red,  — 
**  At  the  tryst  with  her  lover." 


But  his  mother  was  wroth  :   in  a  sternness  quoth  she, 
**  As  thou  play' St  at  the  ball  art  thou  playing  with  me  ? 
When  we  know  that  her  lover  to  battle  is  gone. 
And  the  saints  know  above  that  she  loveth  but  one 

And  will  ne'er  wed  another  ?  "  30 

VII. 

Then  the  boy  wept  aloud  ;    'twas  a  fair  sight  yet  sad 
To  see  the  tears  run  down  the  sweet  blooms  he  had  : 
He  stamped  with  his  foot,  said —  "The  saints  know 
I  lied 
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Because  truth  that  is  wicked  is  fittest  to  hide 
Must  I  utter  it,  mother  ?  " 


In  his  vehement  childhood  he  hurried  within 
And  knelt  at  her  feet  as  in  prayer  against  sin. 
But  a  child  at  a  prayer  never  sobbeth  as  he  — 
'*  Oh  !  she  sits  with  the  nun  of  the  brown  rosary. 

At  nights  in  the  ruin  —  40 


**  The  old  convent  ruin  the  ivy  rots  off. 

Where  the  owl  hoots  by  day  and  the  toad  is  sun-proof. 

Where  no  singing-birds  build  and  the  trees  gaunt  and 

_  grey 
As  in  stormy  sea-coasts  appear  blasted  one  way  — 
But  is  this  the  wind's  doing  ? 


"  A  nun  in  the  east  wall  was  buried  ahve 
Who  mocked  at  the  priest  when  he  called  her  to  shrive. 
And  shrieked  such  a  curse,  as  the  stone  took  her  breath. 
The  old  abbess  fell  backwards  and  swooned  unto  death 
With  an  Ave  half-spoken.  50 


*'I  tried  once  to  pass  it,  myself  and  my  hound. 
Till,  as  fearing  the  lash,  down  he  shivered  to  ground — 
A  brave  hound,  my  mother  !   a  brave  hound,  ye  wot  ! 
And  the  wolf  thought  the  same  with  his  fangs  at  her 
throat 

In  the  pass  of  the  Brocken. 


i 
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XII. 

'«  At  dawn  and  at  eve,  mother,  who  sitteth  there 
With  the  brown  rosary  never  used  for  a  prayer  ? 
Stoop  low,  mother,  low  !     li'  we  went  there  to  see. 
What  an  ugly  great  hole  in  that  east  wall  must  be 

At  dawn  and  at  even  !  60 


"  Who  meet  there,  my  mother,  at  dawn  and  at  even  ? 
Who  meet  by  that  wall,  never  looking  to  heaven  ? 

0  sweetest  my  sister,  what  doeth  with  thee 
The  ghost  of  a  nun  with  a  brown  rosary 

And  a  face  turned  from  heaven  ? 

XIV. 

"Saint  Agnes  o'erwatcheth  my  dreams  and  erewhile 

1  have  felt  through  mine  eyelids   the   warmth  of  her 

smile  ; 
But  last  night,  as  a  sadness  like  pity  came  o'er  her. 
She  whispered  —  '  Say  tzvo  prayers  at  dawn  for  Onora  : 
The  Tempted  is  sinning.'  "  70 

XV. 

'*  Onora,  Onora  !  "   they  heard  her  not  coming. 
Not  a  step  on   the  grass,    not    a    voice    through    the 

gloaming  ; 
But  her  mother  looked  up,  and  she  stood  on   the  floor 
Fair  and  still  as  the  moonlight  that  came  there  before. 
And  a  smile  just  beginning  : 


It  touches  her  lips  but  it  dares  not  arise 

To  the  height  of  the  mystical  sphere  of  her  eyes. 
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And  the  large  musing  eyes,  neither  joyous  nor  sorry. 
Sing  on  like  the  angels  in  separate  glory 

Between  clouds  of  amber  ;  80 


For  the  hair  droops  in  clouds  amber-colored  till  stirred 
Into  gold  by  the  gesture  that  comes  with  a  word  ; 
While  —  O  soft  !  —  her  speaking  is  so  interwound 
Of  the  dim  and  the  sweet,  'tis  a  twilight  of  sound 
And  floats  through  the  chamber. 


"  Since  thou   shrivest  my  brother,  fair  mother,"   said 

she, 
"  I  count  on  thy  priesthood  for  marrying  of  me  ; 
And  I  know  by  the  hills  that  the  battle  is  done. 
That  my  lover  rides  on,  will  be  here  with  the  sun, 

'Neath  the  eyes  that  behold  thee."  90 

XIX. 

Her  mother  sat  silent  —  too  tender,  I  wis. 
Of  the  smile  her  dead  father  smiled  dying  to  kiss  : 
But    the    boy    started    up    pale    with    tears,    passion- 
wrought  — 
**  O  wicked  fair  sister,  the  hills  utter  nought  ! 
If  he  Cometh,  who  told  thee  ?  " 

XX. 

♦'  I  know  by  the  hills,"  she  resumed  calm  and  clear, 
**  By  the  beauty  upon  them,  that  he  is  anear  : 
Did  they  ever  look  so  since  he  bade  me  adieu  ? 
O,  love  in  the  waking,  sweet  brother,  is  true. 

As  Saint  Agnes  in  sleeping  !  "  100 
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Half-ashamed  and  half-softened  the  boy  did  not  speak. 
And  the  blush  met  the  lashes  which  fell  on  his  cheek  : 
She  bowed  down  to  kiss  him  :   dear  saints,  did  he  see 
Or  feel  on  her  bosom  the  brown  rosary. 
That  he  shrank  away  weeping  ? 

SECOND   PART. 

A  bed.      Onora,  sleeping.      Angels,  but  not  near. 
First  Angel. 

Must  we  stand  so  far,  and  she 
So  very  fair  ? 
Second  Angel. 

As  bodies  be. 
First  Angel. 

And  she  so  mild  ? 
Second  Angel. 

As  spirits  when 
They  meeken,  not  to  God,  but  men. 
First  Angel. 

And  she  so  young,  that  I  who  bring  1 10 

Good  dreams  for  saindy  children,  might 
Mistake  that  small  soft  face  tonight. 
And  fetch  her  such  a  blessed  thing 
That  at  her  waking  she  would  weep 
For  childhood  lost  anew  in  sleep. 
How  hath  she  sinned  r 
Second  Angel. 

In  bartering  love  ; 
God's  love  for  man's. 
First  Angel. 

We  may  reprove 
The  world  for  this,  not  only  her  : 
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Let  me  approach  to  breathe  away 

This  dust  o'  the  heart  with  holy  air.  i  20 

Second  Afigel. 

Stand  ofF !     She  sleeps,  and  did  not  pray. 
First  Angel. 

Did  none  pray  for  her  ? 
Second  Angel. 

Ay,  a  child,  — 

Who  never,  praying,  wept  before  : 

While,  in  a  mother  undefiled. 

Prayer  goeth  on  in  sleep,  as  true 

And  pauseless  as  the  pulses  do. 
First  Angel. 

Then  I  approach. 
Second  Angel. 

It  is  not  WILLED. 

First  Angel. 

One  word  :   is  she  redeemed  ? 
Second  Angel. 

No  more  ! 
The  place  is  filled.  [Angels  vanish. 

Evil  Spirit  {jn  a  Nmi' s  garb  by  the  bed^. 
Forbear  that  dream  —  forbear  that  dream  !     too  near 
to  heaven  it  leaned  130 

Onora  (^in  sleep). 
Nay,  leave  me  this  —  but  only  this  !    'tis  but  a  dream, 
sweet  fiend  ! 
Evil  Spirit. 
It  is  a  thought. 
Onora  {^in  sleep). 

A    sleeping    thought  —  most  innocent 
of  good  ; 
It  doth  the   Devil  no  harm,  sweet  fiend  !   it  cannot  if 
it  would. 
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I  say  in  it  no  holy  hymn,  I  do  no  holv  work, 
I  scarcely  hear  the  sabbath-bell  that  chimeth  from   the 
kirk. 
Evil  Spirit. 
Forbear  that  dream  —  that  dream  forbear  ! 
On  or  a  (^in  sleepy. 

Nay,  let  me  dream  at  least. 
That  far-off  bell,  it  may  be  took  for  viol  at  a  feast  : 
I  only  walk  among  the  fields,  beneath  the  autumn-sun. 
With  my  dead  father,  hand  in  hand,  as  I  have  often 
done. 
Evil  Spirit. 
Forbear  that  dream  —  forbear  that  dream  ! 
Otiora  i^in  sleep'). 

Nay,  sweet  fiend,  let  me  go  :  140 
I  never  more  can  walk  with  him,  oh,  never  more  but 

so  ! 
For  they  have  tied  my  father's  feet  beneath   the  kirk- 
yard  stone. 
Oh,  deep  and  straight  !   oh,  very  straight  !   they  move 

at  nights  alone  : 
And  then  he  calleth   through  my  dreams,   he  calleth 

tenderly, 
"  Come  forth,   my  daughter,   my  beloved,  and   walk 
the  fields  with  me  !  " 
Evil  Spirit. 
Forbear  that  dream,  or  else  disprove  its  pureness  bv  a 
sign. 
Onora  (^in  sleep). 
Speak  on,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied,  my  word  shall  answer 

thine. 
I  heard  a  bird  which  used  to  sing  when  I  a  child  was 

praying, 
I  see  the  poppies  in  the  corn  I  used  to  sport  away  in  : 
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What  shall  I  do  —  tread  down  the  dew  and  pull  the 

blossoms  blowing?  150 

Or  clap  my  wicked  hands  to  fright  the  finches   from 

the  rowan  ? 
Evil  Spirit. 
Thou  shalt  do  something  harder  still.     Stand  up  where 

thou  dost  stand 
Among  the  fields  of  Dreamland  with  thy  father   hand 

in  hand. 
And  clear  and  slow  repeat  the  vow,  declare  its  cause 

and  kind. 
Which  not  to  break,  in  sleep  or  wake  thou  bearest  on 

thy  mind. 
Onora  {in  sleep~), 
I  bear  a  vow  of  sinful  kind,  a  vow  for  mournful  cause  ; 
I  vowed  it  deep,  I  vowed  it  strong,  the  spirits  laughed 

applause  : 
The  spirits  trailed   along  the  pines  low  laughter  like  a 

breeze. 
While,    high   atween    their    swinging    tops,    the    stars 

appeared  to  freeze. 
Evil  Spirit. 
More  calm  and  free,  speak  out  to  me  why  such  a  vow 

was  made.  160 

Onora  {iti  sleepy. 
Because  that  God  decreed  my  death  and  I  shrank  back 

afraid. 
Have  patience,  O  dead  father  mine  !    I  did  not  fear  to 

die  — 
I  wish  I  were  a  young  dead  child  and  had  thy  com- 
pany ! 
I  wish  I  lay  beside  thy  feet,  a  buried  three-year  child. 
And  wearing  only   a  kiss  of  thine  upon  my  lips  that 

smiled  ! 
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The     linden-trce    that    covers    thee    might    so    have 

shadowed  twain. 
For  death  itself  I  did  not  fear  —  'tis  love  that  makes 

the  pain  : 
Love  feareth  death.      I  was  no  child,  I  was  betrothed 

that  day  ; 
I    wore    a    troth-kiss    on    mv    lips    I    could    not    give 

away. 
How  could  I  bear  to  lie  content  and   still  beneath  a 

stone,  170 

And  feel  mine  own  betrothed  go  by  —  alas  !     no  more 

mine  own  — 
Go  leading  by   in    wedding  pomp    some    lovely   ladv 

brave. 
With  cheeks  that  blushed  as  red  as  rose,  while  mine 

were  white  in  grave  ? 
How  could  I  bear  to  sit  in   heaven,  on  e'er  so  high  a 

throne. 
And  hear  him  say  to  her  —  to  hei- !  that  else  he  loveth 

none  ? 
Though  e'er  so  high  I  sate  above,  though  e'er  so  low 

he  spake. 
As  clear  as  thunder  I  should  hear  the  new  oath  he 

might  take. 
That  hers,   forsooth,   were  heavenly   eyes  —  ah    me, 

while  very  dim 
Some  heavenly  eyes  (indeed  of  heaven  !)  would  darken 

down  to  him  ! 
Evil  Spirit. 
Who  told  thee  thou  wast  called  to  death  ? 
On  or  a  (^i;i  sleep). 

I  sate  all  night  beside  thee  :  1 80 
The  grey  owl  on  the  ruined  wall  shut  both  his  eyes  to 

hide  thee. 
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And  ever  he  flapped  his  heavy  wing  all  brokenly  and 

weak. 
And  the  long  grass  waved  against  the  sky,  around  his 

gasping  beak. 
I   sate  beside  thee  all  the  night,  while  the  moonlight 

lay  forlorn 
Strewn  round  us  like  a  dead  world's  shroud  in  ghastly 

fragments  torn  : 
And  through   the  night,   and  through    the  hush,    and 

over  the  flapping  wing. 
We  heard  beside  the  Heavenly  Gate  the  angels  mur- 
muring : 
We  heard  them  say,  "  Put  day  to  day,  and  count  the 

days  to  seven, 
**  And   God  will  draw  Onora  up  the  golden  stairs  of 

heaven. 
"  And  yet  the   Evil  ones  have  leave  that  purpose  to 
defer,  1 90 

«'  For  if  she  has  no  need  of  Him,  He  has  no  need  of 
her." 
Evil  Spirit. 
Speak  out  to  me,  speak  bold  and  free. 
O flora  (^in  sleepy. 

And  then  I  heard  thee  say  — 
"  I  count  upon  my  rosary  brown  the  hours  thou  hast 

to  stay  ! 
"  Yet  God  permits  us  Evil  ones  to  put  by  that  decree, 
"  Since  if  thou  hast  no  need  of  Him,  He  has  no  need 

of  thee  : 
"  And  if  thou  wilt  forgo  the  sight  of  angels,  verily 
"Thy  true  love  gazing  on  thy  face  shall  guess  what 

angels  be  ; 
«'  Nor  bride  shall  pass,  save  thee  ".      .      .      Alas  !  — 
my  father's  hand's  a-cold, 
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The  meadows  seem 
Evil  Spirit. 

Forbear  the  dream,  or  let  the  vow  be 

told. 

On  or  a  (^in  sleep). 

I  vowed  upon  thy  rosary  brown,  this  string  of  antique 

beads,  200 

By   charnel  lichens  overgrown,   and   dank  among  the 

weeds. 
This  rosary  brown  which  is  thine  own,  —  lost   soul 

of  buried  nun  ! 
Who,  lost  by  vow,  wouldst  render  now  all  souls  alike 

undone,  — 
I  vowed  upon  thy  rosary  brown,  —  and,  till  such  vow 

should  break, 
A  pledge  always  of  living  days  'twas  hung  around  my 

neck  — 
I    vowed    to    thee   on    rosary    (dead    father,    look    not 

so  !), 
I  would  not  thank  God  in  my  weal,  nor  seek   God  in 
my  woe. 
Evil  Spirit. 
And  canst  thou  prove 
Onora  {in  sleep). 

O  love,  mv  love  ! 
I  felt  him  near  again  ! 
I  saw  his  steed  on  mountain-head,  I  heard  it  on   the 

plain  ! 
Was    this    no  weal    for   me  to   feel  ?      Is  greater  weal 
than  this  ?  210 

Yet    when    he    came,    I    wept    his    name  —  and    the 
angels  heard  but  his. 
Evil  Spirit. 
Well  done,  well  done  ! 
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On  or  a  (^in  sleep). 

Ah  me,   the  sun  !    the  dream- 
light  'gins  to  pine,  — 
Ah  me,  how  dread  can  look  the  Dead  !      Aroint  thee, 
father  mine  ! 

She  starteth  from  slumber,  she  sitteth  upright. 

And  her  breath  comes  in  sobs,  while  she  stares  through 

the  night  ; 
There  is  nought  ;    the  great  willow,  her  lattice  before. 
Large-drawn  in  the  moon,  lieth  calm  on  the  floor  : 
But  her  hands  tremble  fast  as  their  pulses  and,  free 
From    the    death-clasp,     close     over  —  the     brown 

ROSARY. 

THIRD   PART. 


'Tis  a  morn  for  a  bridal  ;   the  merry  bride-bell        220 
Rings   clear   through    the   green-wood    that  skirts  the 

chapelle. 
And  the  priest  at  the  altar  awaiteth  the  bride. 
And  the  sacristans  slyly  are  jesting  aside 
At  the  work  shall  be  doing  ; 

II. 

While   down    through   the  wood  rides   that  fair  com- 
pany. 

The   youths  with  the  courtship,   the  "maids  with  the 
glee. 

Till  the  chapel-cross  opens  to  sight,  and  at  once 

All  the  maids  sigh  demurely  and  think  for  the  nonce, 
"  And  so  endeth  a  wooing  ! " 
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III. 

And   the   bride    and    the    bridegroom    are    leading  the 
way,  230 

With  his  hand  on  her  rein,  and  a  word  yet  to  say  ; 

Her  dropt  eyelids  suggest  the  soft  answers  beneath. 

And  the    little    quick    smiles    come   and    go  with  her 
breath 

When  she  sigheth  or  speaketh. 


IV. 

And  the  tender  bride-mother  breaks  ofF  unaware 
From  an  Ave,  to  think  that  her  daughter  is  fair. 
Till  in  nearing  the  chapel  and  glancing  before. 
She  seeth  her  little  son  stand  at  the  door  : 
Is  it  play  that  he  seeketh  ? 


Is  it  plav,  when  his  eyes  wander  innocent-wild       240 
And  sublimed  with  a  sadness  unfitting  a  child  ? 
He  trembles  not,  weeps  not  ;   the  passion  is  done, 
And  calmly  he  kneels  in  their  midst,  with  the  sun 
On  his  head  like  a  glory. 


VI. 

*'  O  fair-featured  maids,  ye  are  many  !  "    he  cried, 
"  But  in  fairness  and  vileness  who  matcheth  the  bride  ? 
O  brave-hearted  youths,  ye  are  many  !  but  whom 
For  the    courage   and   woe  can    ye    match   with    the 
groom 

As  ye  see  them  before  ye  ?"  249 
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Out  spake  the  bride's  mother,  "  The  vileness  is  thine 
If  thou  shame  thine  own  sister,  a  bride  at  the  shrine  !  ' ' 
Out  spake  the  bride's  lover,  "  The  vileness  be  mine 
If  he  shame   mine   own   wife   at   the    hearth  or   the 
shrine 

And  the  charge  be  unproved. 


'*  Bring  the  charge,  prove  the  charge,  brother  !    speak 

it  aloud  : 
Let  thy  father  and  hers  hear  it  deep  in  his  shroud  !  ' ' 
—  "  O  father,  thou  seest,  for  dead  eyes  can  see. 
How  she  wears  on  her  bosom  a  brow^n   rosary, 
O  my  father  beloved  !  " 


Then    outlaughed    the    bridegroom,    and     outlaughed 
withal  260 

Both  maidens  and  youths  by  the  old  chapel-wail  : 

"So  she  weareth  no  love-gift,  kind  brother,"  quoth 
he, 

"  She  may  wear  and  she  listeth  a  brown  rosary. 
Like  a  pure-hearted  lady." 


X. 

Then  swept  through  the  chapel  the  long  bridal  train  ; 
Though  he  spake  to  the  bride  she  replied  not  again  : 
On,  as  one  in  a  dream,  pale  and  stately  she  went 
Where  the  altar-lights  burn  o'er  the  great  sacrament. 
Faint  with  daylight,  but  steady.  269 
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But  her  brother  had  passed  in  between  them  and  her. 
And  calmly  knelt  down  on  the  high-altar  stair  — 
Of  an  infantine  aspect  so  stern  to  the  view 
That  the  priest  could  not  smile  on  the  child's  eyes  of 
blue 

As  he  would  for  another. 


He  knelt  like  a  child  marble-sculptured  and  white 
That  seems  kneeling  to  pray  on  the  tomb  of  a  knight. 
With  a  look  taken  up  to  each  iris  of  stone 
From  the  greatness  and  death  where  he  kneeleth,  but 
none 

From  the  face  of  a  mother. 

xm. 

"  In   your    chapel,    O    priest,    ye    have  wedded    and 
shriven  280 

Fair  wives  for  the  hearth,  and  fair  sinners  for  heaven  ; 

But  this  fairest  my  sister,  ye  think  now  to  wed. 

Bid  her  kneel  where  she  standeth,  and  shrive  her  in- 
stead : 

O  shrive  her  and  wed  not  !  " 

XIV. 

In  tears,  the  bride's  mother,  —  **  Sir  priest,  unto  thee 

Would  he  lie,  as  he  lied  to  this  fair  company." 

In    wrath,    the   bride's   lover,  —  "The    lie  shall    be 

clear  ! 
Speak   it  out,    boy  !     the   saints    in    their   niches  shall 

hear  : 

Be  the  charge  proved  or  said  not  !  " 
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Then  serene  in  his  childhood  he  lifted  his  face,       290 
And  his  voice  sounded  holy  and  fit  for  the  place,  — 
"  Look  down  from  your  niches,  ye  still  saints,  and  see 
How  she  wears  on  her  bosom  a  brown   rosary  ! 
Is  it  used  for  the  praying  ? ' ' 


The  youths  looked  aside  —  to  laugh  there  were  a  sin  — 

And  the  maidens'  lips  trembled  from  smiles  shut  with- 
in. 

Quoth    the    priest,     "  Thou    art    wild,    pretty    boy  ! 
Blessed  she 

Who  prefers  at  her  bridal  a  brown  rosary 
To  a  worldly  arraying." 


The     bridegroom    spake     low    and    led    onward    the 
bride  300 

And  before  the  high  altar  they  stood  side  by  side  : 
The  rite-book  is  opened,  the  rite  is  begun. 
They  have  knelt  down  together  to  rise  up  as  one. 
Who  laughed  by  the  altar  ? 


The    maidens     looked    forward,    the     youths     looked 

around. 
The  bridegroom's  eye  flashed  from  his  prayer  at  the 

sound  ; 
And  each  saw  the  bride,  as  if  no  bride  she  were. 
Gazing  cold  at  the  priest  without  gesture  of  prayer. 
As  he  read  from  the  psalter. 
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XIX. 

The  priest  never  knew  that  she  did  so,  but  still       310 
He  felt  a  power  on  him  too  strong  for  his  will  : 
And  whenever  the  Great  Name  was  there  to  be  read. 
His  voice  sank  to  silence  —  that  could  not  be  said. 
Or  the  air  could  not  hold  it. 

XX. 

"I    have    sinned,"    quoth    he,     "I    have  sinned,   I 

wot"  — 
And    the    tears    ran    adown    his    old    cheeks    at     the 

thought : 
They  dropped  fast  on  the  book,  but  he  read  on  the 

same, 
And  aye  was  the  silence  where  should  be  the  Name, — 
As  the  choristers  told  it. 

XXI. 

The  rite-book  is  closed,  and  the  rite  being  done      320 
They,  who  knelt  down  together,  arise  up  as  one  : 
Fair  riseth  the  bride  —  Oh,  a  fair  bride  is  she. 
But,  for  all  (think  the  maidens)  that  brown  rosary. 
No  saint  at  her  praying  ! 

XXII. 

What  aileth  the  bridegroom  ?       He  glares  blank  and 

wide  ; 
Then  suddenly  turning  he  kisseth  the  bride  ; 
His  lips  stung  her  with  cold  ;    she  glanced  upwardly 

mute  : 
**  Mine    own  wife,"   he   said,    and   fell    stark    at    her 

foot 

In  the  word  he  was  saving. 
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They  have  lifted  him  up,  but  his  head  sinks  away,  3  30 
And  his  face  showeth  bleak  in  the  sunshine  and  grey. 
Leave  him  now  where  he  lieth  —  for  oh,  never  more 
Will  he  kneel  at  an  altar  or  stand  on  a  floor  ! 
Let  his  bride  gaze  upon  him. 


Long  and  still  was  her  gaze  while  they   chafed  him 

there 
And  breathed  in  the  mouth  whose  last  life  had  kissed 

her. 
But  when  they  stood  up  —  only  they  !  with  a  start 
The  shriek  from  her  soul  struck  her  pale  lips  apart  : 
She  has  lived,  and  forgone  him  ! 


And  low  on  his  body  she  droppeth  adown  —         340 
"  Didst    call  me    thine   own    wife,    beloved  —  thine 

own  ? 
Then  take  thine  own  with  thee  !  thy  coldness  is  warm 
To  the  world's  cold  without  thee  !       Come,  keep  me 

from  harm 

In  a  calm  of  thy  teaching  !  " 


She  looked  in  his  face  earnest-long,  as  jn  sooth 
There  were  hope  of  an  answer,  and  then  kissed  his 

mouth. 
And  with  head  on  his  bosom,  wept,  wept  bitterly,  — 
"  Now,  O  God,  take  pity  —  take  pity  on  me  ! 
God,  hear  my  beseeching  !  " 
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XXVII. 

She  was   'ware  of  a  shadow  that  crossed  where  she 
lay,  350 

She  was  'ware  of  a  presence  that  withered  the  dav  : 
Wild  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  —  "I  surrender  to  thee 
The  broken  vow's  pledge,  the  accursed  rosary,  — 
I  am  ready  for  dying  !  " 


She  dashed  it  in  scorn  to  the  marble-paved  ground 
Where    it    fell   mute   as    snow,    and    a    weird    music- 
sound 
Crept  up,  like  a  chill,  up  the  aisles  long  and  dim,  — 
As  the  fiends  tried  to  mock  at  the  choristers'  hymn 
And  moaned  in  the  trying. 


FOURTH   PART. 

Onora  looketh  listlessly  adown  the  garden  walk  :    360 
"  I  am  weary,  O  my  mother,  of  thy  tender  talk. 
I  am  weary  of  the  trees  a-waving  to  and  fro. 
Of    the    steadfast    skies    above,    the    running    brooks 

below. 
All  things  are  the  same,  but  I,  —  only  I  am  dreary. 
And,  mother,  of  my  dreariness  behold  me  very  wearv. 

*<  Mother,  brother,  pull   the  flowers  I  planted  in  the 

spring 
And  smiled   to   think  I  should  smile   more  upon  their 

gathering  : 
The  bees  will  find  out  other  flowers  — oh,  pull  them, 

dearest  mine. 
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And  carry  them    and   carry  me   before   Saint  Agnes' 

shrine." 
—  Whereat  they  pulled  the  summer  flowers  she  planted 

in  the  spring,  370 

And  her  and  them  all  mournfully  to  Agnes'  shrine  did 

bring. 

She  looked  up  to  the  pictured  saint  and   gently  shook 

her  head  — 
"  The  picture  is  too  calm  for  me  —  too  calm  for  me,'^ 

she  said  : 
"The  little  flowers  we  brought  with  us,  before  it  we 

may  lay. 
For  those  are  used  to  look  at   heaven,  — but   /  must 

turn  away. 
Because  no  sinner  under  sun  can  dare  or  bear  to  gaze 
On  God's  or  angel's  holiness,  except  in  Jesu's  face." 

She  spoke  with   passion    after  pause  —  "And   were  it 

wisely  done 
If  we  who  cannot  gaze  above,  should  walk  the  earth 

alone  ? 
If  we  whose  virtue  is  so  weak  should   have  a  will   so 

strong,  380 

And  stand  blind  on  the  rocks  to  choose  the  right  path 

from  the  wrong  ? 
To  choose   perhaps  a  love-lit  hearth,  instead  of  love 

and  heaven,  — 
A   single    rose,    for    a   rose-tree    whicl;i    beareth   seven 

times  seven  ? 
A  rose  that  droppeth  from  the  hand,  that  fadeth  in  the 

breast,  — 
Until,  in  grieving  for  the  worst,  we  learn  what  is  the 

best  !" 
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Then     breaking    into     tears,  —  "Dear     God,"     she 

cried,  "and  must  we  see 
All    blissiul    things    depart   from   us  or  ere  we  go  to 

Thee  ? 
Wc  cannot  guess  Thee  in  the  wood  or  hear  Thee  in 

the  wind  ? 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round   us  ere   we  see   the  light 

behind  ? 
Ay  sooth,  we  feel   too  strong,  in  weal,  to  need  thee 

on  that  road,  390 

But  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb  that  crieth  not 

on  '  God.'  " 

Her  mother  could  not  speak  for  tears  ;   she  ever  mused 

thus, 
"The  bees  ':vill  find  out  other  fiowers,  —  but  what  is 

left  for  us?'' 
But  her  young  brother  stayed  his  sobs  and  knelt  beside 

her  knee, 
—  "Thou   sweetest  sister  in  the  world,  hast  never  a 

word  for  me  t ' ' 
She  passed   her  hand  across  his  face,  she  pressed  it  on 

his  cheek. 
So  tenderly,  so  tenderly  — she  needed  not  to  speak. 

The  wreath  which  lay  on  shrine  that  day,  at  vespers 
bloomed  no  more. 

The  woman  fair  who  placed  it  there  had  died  an  hour 
before. 

Both  perished  mute  for  lack  of  root,  earth's  nourish- 
ment to  reach.  400 

O  reader,  breathe  (the  ballad  saith)  some  sweetness 
out  of  each  ! 
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THE    MOURNING    MOTHER 

(of  the   dead  blind). 


Dost  thou  weep,  mourning  mother. 

For  thy  blind  boy  in  grave  ? 
That  no  more  with  each  other 

Sweet  counsel  ye  can  have  ? 
That  he,  left  dark  by  nature. 

Can  never  more  be  led 
By  thee,  maternal  creature. 

Along  smooth  paths  instead  ? 
That  thou  canst  no  more  show  him 

The  sunshine,  by  the  heat  ; 
The  river's  silver  flowing. 

By  murmurs  at  his  feet  ? 
The  foliage,  by  its  coolness  ; 

The  roses,  by  their  smell  ; 
And  all  creation's  fulness. 

By  Love's  invisible  ? 
Weepest  thou  to  behold  not 

His  meek  blind  eyes  again,  — 
Closed  doorways  which  were  folded. 

And  prayed  against  in  vain  — 
And  under  which,  sat  smiling 

The  child-mouth  evermore. 
As  one  who  watcheth,  wiling 

The  time  by,  at  a  door  ? 
And  weepest  thou  to  feel  not  . 

His  clinging  hand  on  thine  — 
Which  now,  at  dream-time,  will  not 

It  cold  touch  disentwine  ? 
And  weepest  thou  still  ofter, 


I 
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Oh,  never  more  to  mark  30 

His  low  soft  words,  made  softer 

By  speaking  in  the  dark  ? 
Weep  on,  thou  mourning  mother  ! 

II. 
But  since  to  him  when  living. 

Thou  wast  both  sun  and  moon. 
Look  o'er  his  grave,  surviving. 

From  a  high  sphere  alone  : 
Sustain  that  exaltation. 

Expand  that  tender  light. 
And  hold  in  mother-passion  40 

Thy  Blessed  in  thy  sight. 
See  how  he  went  out  straightway 

From  the  dark  world  he  knew,  — 
No  twilight  in  the  gateway 

To  mediate  'twixt  the  two,  — 
Into  the  sudden  glory. 

Out  of  the  dark  he  trod. 
Departing  from  before  thee 

At  once  to  light  and  God  !  — 
For  the  first  face,  beholding  50 

The  Christ's  in  its  divine. 
For  the  first  place,  the  golden 

And  tideless  hyaline. 
With  trees  at  lasting  summer 

That  rock  to  songful  sound. 
While  angels  the  new-comer 

Wrap  a  still  smile  around. 
Oh,  in  the  blessed  psalm  now. 

His  happy  voice  he  tries. 
Spreading  a  thicker  palm-bough,  60 

Than  others,  o'er  his  eyes  ! 
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Yet  still,  in  all  the  singing, 

Thinks  haply  of  thy  song 
Which,  in  his  life's  first  springing,  M 

Sang  to  him  all  night  long  ;  ■ 

And  wishes  it  beside  him. 

With  kissing  lips  that  cool 
And  soft  did  overglide  him. 

To  make  the  sweetness  full.  ■ 

Look  up,  O  mourning  mother  !  70  M 

Thy  blind  boy  walks  in  light : 
Ye  wait  for  one  another 

Before  God's  infinite. 
But  thou  art  now  the  darkest. 

Thou  mother  left  below  — 
Thou,  the  sole  blind,  —  thou  markest. 

Content  that  it  be  so,  — 
Until  ye  two  have  meeting 

Where  Heaven's  pearl-gate  is. 
And  be  shall  lead  thy  feet  in,  80 

As  once  thou  leddest  bis. 
Wait  on,  thou  mourning  mother  ! 


A   VALEDICTION. 

God    be    with    thee,   my    beloved,  —  God    be  with 
thee  ! 
Else  alone  thou  goest  forth. 
Thy  face  unto  the  north. 
Moor    and    pleasance    all    around    thee    and    beneath 
thee 
Looking  equal  in  one  snow  ; 
While  I,  who  try  to  reach  thee. 
Vainly  follow,  vainly  follow 
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With  the  farewell  and  the  hollo. 
And  cannot  reach  thee  so. 

Alas,  I  can  but  teach  thee  !  10 

God    be    with    thee,   my    beloved,  —  God    be    with 
thee  ! 


Can  1  teach  thee,  my  beloved,  —  can  I  teach  thee  ? 
It' I  said,  "  Go  left  or  right," 
The  counsel  would  be  light. 

The  wisdom,  poor  of  all  that  could  enrich  thee  ; 
My  right  would  show  like  left  ; 
My  raising  would  depress  thee. 
My  choice  of  light  would  blind  thee. 
Of  way  —  would  leave  behind  thee. 
Of  end  —  would  leave  bereft.  20 

Alas,  I  can  but  bless  thee  ! 

May    God    teach    thee,    my    beloved,  —  may    God 
teach  thee  ! 


Can  I  bless  thee,  my  beloved,  —  can  I  bless  thee  ? 

What  blessing  word  can  I 

From  mine  own  tears  keep  dry  ? 
What  flowers  grow  in  my   field  wherewith   to  dress 
thee  ? 

My  good  reverts  to  ill  ; 

My  calmnesses  would  move  thee. 

My  softnesses  would  prick  thee. 

My  bindings  up  would  break  thee,  30 

My  crownings  curse  and  kill. 

Alas,  I  can  but  love  thee  ! 
May  God  bless  thee,  my  beloved,  —  may  God  bless 
thee  ! 
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Can  I  love  thee,  my  beloved,  —  can  I  love  thee  ? 

And  is  this  like  love,  to  stand 

With  no  help  in  my  hand. 
When    strong   as    death    I    fain    would  w^atch    above 
thee  ? 

My  love-kiss  can  deny 

No  tear  that  falls  beneath  it  ; 

Mine  oath  of  love  can  swear  thee  40 

From  no  ill  that  comes  near  thee. 

And  thou  diest  while  I  breathe  it, 

And  / —  I  can  but  die  ! 
May  God  love  thee,  my  beloved,  —  may  God  love 
thee  ! 


LADY    GERALDINE'S    COURTSHIP: 

A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    AGE. 

A  Poet  writes  to  his   Friend.      Place  —  A  Room  in 
Wycombe  Hall.      Time  —  Late  in  the  evening. 


Dear  my  friend  and  fellow-student,  I  would  lean  my 

spirit  o'er  you  ! 
Down  the  purple  of  this  chamber  tears  should  scarcely 

run  at  will. 
I  am  humbled  who  was  humble.      Friend,  I  bow  my 

head  before  you  : 
You    should  lead  me  to  my  peasants,  but  their  faces 

are  too  still. 
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II. 

There's  a  lady,    an  earl's  daughter, — she  is   proud 

and  she  is  noble. 
And  she  treads  the  crimson  carpet  and  she  breathes 

the  perfumed  air. 
And  a  Icingly  blood  sends  glances  up,  her  princely  eye 

to  trouble. 
And  the  shadow  of  a  monarch's  crown  is  softened  in 

her  hair. 

III. 

She  has  halls  among  the  woodlands,  she  has  castles  by 

the  breakers. 
She  has  farms  and  she  has  manors,  she  can  threaten 

and  command  :  10 

And  the  palpitating  engines  snort  in  steam  across  her 

acres. 
As  they  mark  upon  the  blasted  heaven  the  measure  of 

the  land. 

IV. 

There  are  none  of  England's  daughters  who  can  show 
a  prouder  presence  ; 

Upon  princely  suitors'  praying  she  has  looked  in  her 
disdain. 

She  was  sprung  of  EngHsh  nobles,  I  was  born  of 
English  peasants  ; 

What  was  /  that  I  should  love  her,  save  for  compe- 
tence to  pain  ? 

v. 

I  was  only  a  poor  poet,  made  for  singing  at  her  case- 
ment. 

As  the  finches  or  the  thrushes,  while  she  thought  of 
other  things. 
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Oh,  she  walked  so  high  above  me,  she  appeared   to 

my  abasement. 
In  her   lovely   silken   murmur,  like    an   angel   clad    in 


wmgs 


VI. 

Many  vassals  bow  before  her  as    her  carriage  sweeps 

their  doorways  ; 
She  has  blest  their  little  children,  as  a   priest  or  queen 

were  she  : 
Far  too  tender,  or  too  cruel  far,  her  smile  upon   the 

poor  was. 
For  I  thought  it  was  the  same   smile  which  she  used 

to  smile  on  me. 

VII. 

She  has  voters  in  the  Commons,  she   has  lovers  in  the 

palace. 
And,  of  all  the  fair  court-ladies,  few  have  jewels  half 

as  fine  ; 
Oft  the  Prince  has  named  her  beauty  'twixt  the  red 

wine  and  the  chalice  : 
Oh,    and  what    was    /    to    love    her  ?    my   beloved, 

my  Geraldine  ! 

VIII. 

Yet  I  could  not  choose  but  love  her  :   I  was  born  to 

poet-uses. 
To  love  all  things  set  above  me,  all  o'i  good  and  all  of 

fair.  30 

Nymphs   of  mountain,  not  of  valley,  we  are  wont  to 

call  the  Muses  ; 
And     in     nympholeptic    climbing,    poets     pass     from 

mount  to  star. 
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IX. 

And  because  I  was  a  poet,  and  because  the  public 
praised  me. 

With  a  critical  deduction  for  the  modern  writer's 
fault, 

I  could  sit  at  rich  men's  tables,  —  though  the  courte- 
sies that  raised  me. 

Still  suggested  clear  between  us  the  pale  spectrum 
of  the  salt. 

X. 

And  they  praised  me  in   her  presence —  "  Will   your 

book  appear  this  summer  ?  ' ' 
Then  returning  to  each  other —  "  Yes,  our  plans  are 

for  the  moors." 
Then  with   whisper  dropped    behind   me — "There 

he  is  !   the  latest  comer. 
Oh,    she    only  Ukes    his    verses  !   what    is    over,   she 

endures.  40 

XI. 

**  Quite    low-born,    self-educated  !     somewhat    gifted 

though  by  nature. 
And  we  make  a  point  of  asking  him,  —  of  being  very 

kind. 
You  may  speak,  he  does  not  hear  you  !    and,  besides, 

he  writes  no  satire,  — 
All  these  serpents  kept  by  charmers   leave  the  natural 

sting  behind." 

XII. 

I  grew  scornfuller,  grew  colder,  as  I  stood  up  there 

among  them. 
Till  as  frost  intense  will   burn  you,  the  cold  scorning 

scorched  my  brow  j 
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When    a    sudden    silver    speaking,  gravely   cadenced, 

over-rung  them. 
And  a  sudden  silken  stirring  touched  my  inner  nature 

through. 


I  looked  upward  and  beheld  her  :    with  a  calm   and 

regnant  spirit. 
Slowly  round  she    swept  her  eyelids,   and  said   clear 

before  them  all —  50 

"  Have  you  such  superfluous  honour,  sir,  that  able  to 

confer  it 
You  will  come  down.    Mister  Bertram,  as  my  guest 

to  Wycombe  Hall?" 


Here  she  paused  ;   she  had  been  paler  at  the  first  word 

of  her  speaking. 
But,  because  a  silence  followed  it,  blushed  somewhat, 

as  for  shame  : 
Then,  as  scorning  her  own  feeling,  resumed  calmly  — 

"  I  am  seeking 
More  distinction  than  these   gentlemen  think  worthy 

of  my  claim. 


**  Ne'ertheless,  you  see,  I  seek  it  —  not  because  I  am 
a  woman," 

(Here  her  smile  sprang  like  a  fountain  and,  so,  over- 
flowed her  mouth) 

**  But  because  my  woods  in  Sussex  have  some  purple 
shades  at  gloaming 

Which  are  worthy  of  a  king  in  state,  or  poet  in  his 
youth.  60 
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XVI. 

**  1    invite     you.    Mister    Bertram,    to    no    scene    for 

worldly  speeches  — 
Sir,    I    scarce    should    dare  —  but    only   where    God 

asked  the  thrushes  first  : 
And  if  you  will  sing  beside  them,  in  the  covert  of  my 

beeches, 
I  will  thank  you  for  the  woodlands,  —  for  the  human 

world,  at  worst." 

XVII. 

Then  she  smiled  around   right  childly,  then  she  gazed 

around  right  queenly. 
And  I  bowed  —  I  could   not   answer  ;   alternated  hght 

and  gloom  — 
While  as  one  who  quells  the   Hons,  with  a  steady  eye 

serenely. 
She,    with    level    fronting  eyelids,   passed    out   stately 

from  the  room, 

XVIII. 

Oh,    the   blessed  woods  of   Sussex,  I    can    hear   them 

still  around  me. 
With  their  leafy  tide  of  greenery  still  rippling  up  the 

wind  !  70 

Oh,  the  cursed  woods  of  Sussex  !   where  the  hunter's 

arrow  found  me. 
When  a  fair  face  and  a  tender  voice    had    made  me 

mad  and  blind  ! 

XIX. 

In  that  ancient  hall  of  Wycombe  thronged  the  numer- 
ous guests  invited. 

And  the  lovely  London  ladies  trod  the  floors  with 
gliding  feet  ; 
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And  their  voices  low  with  fashion,  not  with  feeling, 

softly  freighted 
All  the  air  about  the  windows  with  elastic    laughters 

sweet. 

XX. 

For  at  eve  the  open  windows   flung  their  light  out  on 

the  terrace 
Which  the  floating  orbs   of  curtains  did  with  gradual 

shadow  sweep. 
While  the  swans  upon  the  river,  fed  at  morning  by  the 

heiress. 
Trembled    downward    through   their   snowy   wings  at 

music  in   their  sleep,  80 

XXI. 

And  there  evermore  was  music,  both  of  instrument 
and  singing, 

Till  the  finches  of  the  shrubberies  grew  restless  in  the 
dark  ; 

But  the  cedars  stood  up  motionless,  each  in  a  moon- 
light's ringing. 

And  the  deer,  half  in  the  glimmer,  strewed  the 
hollows  of  the  park. 

XXII. 

And  though  sometimes  she   would   bind  me  with  her 

silver-corded  speeches 
To  commix  my  words  and  laughter  with  the  converse 

and  the  jest. 
Oft  I  sat  apart  and,   gazing  on  the  river  through  the 

beeches. 
Heard,  as   pure   the   swans  swam    down  it,  her  pure 

voice  o'erfloat  the  rest. 
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XXIII. 

In  the  morning,  horn  of  huntsman,  hoof  of  steed  and 

laugh  of  rider. 
Spread  out  cheery  from  the  courtyard  till  we  lost  them 

in  the  hills,  go 

While    herself  and   other   ladies,   and   her  suitors    left 

beside  her. 
Went  a-wandering  up  the  gardens   through   the  laurels 

and  abeles. 

XXIV. 

Thus,  her  foot  upon  the  new-mown  grass,  bareheaded, 

with  the  flowing 
Of  the  virginal  white  vesture  gathered  closely  to  her 

throat. 
And  the  golden  ringlets  in  her  neck  just   quickened  by 

her  going. 
And  appearing  to  breathe  sun  for  air,  and  doubting  if 

to  float, — 

XXV. 

With  a  bunch  of  dewy  maple,  which  her  right    hand 

held  above  her. 
And  which   trembled  a  green  shadow   in   betwixt  her 

and  the  skies. 
As  she  turned  her  face  in  going,  thus,  she  drew  me  on 

to  love  her. 
And  to  worship  the  divineness  of  the  smile  hid  in  her 

eyes.  100 

XXVI. 

For   her   eyes   alone   smile  constantly  ;   her  lips    have 

serious  sweetness. 
And  her  front  is  calm,  the  dimple  rarely  ripples  on  the 

cheek ; 
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But  her  deep  blue  eyes  smile  constantly,  as  if  they  in 

discreetness 
Kept  the  secret  of  a  happy  dream  she  did  not  care  to 

speak. 

XXVII. 

Thus  she  drew  me  the  first  morning,  out  across  into 

the  garden. 
And  I  walked  among  her  noble  friends  and  could  not 

keep  behind. 
Spake  she  unto  all  and  unto  me  —  "  Behold,  I  am  the 

warden 
Of  the  song-birds  in  these  lindens,  which  are  cages  to 

their  mind. 

XXVIII. 

"  But  within  this  swarded  circle  into  which  the  lime- 
walk  brings  us. 

Whence  the  beeches,  rounded  greenly,  stand  away  in 
reverent  fear,  1 1  o 

I  will  let  no  music  enter,  saving  what  the  fountain 
sings  us 

Which  the  lilies  round  the  basin  may  seem  pure  enough 
to  hear. 

XXIX. 

"The  live  air  that  waves  the  lilies  waves  the  slender 

jet  of  water 
Like  a  holy  thought  sent  feebly  up  from  soul  of  fasting 

saint  : 
Whereby  lies  a  marble  Silence,  sleeping    (Lough   the 

sculptor  wrought  her). 
So  asleep  she  is  forgetting   to   say    Hush  !  —  a  fancy 

quaint. 
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XXX. 

*'  Mark  how    heavy  white  her  eyelids  !   not  a  dream 

between  them  lingers  ; 
And  the  left  hand's  index  droppeth  from  the  lips  upon 

the  cheek  : 
While  the  right  hand, —  with   the    symbol-rose   held 

slack  within  the  fingers, — 
Has  fallen   backward   in   the  basin — yet  this  Silence 

will  not  speak  !  1 20 

XXXI. 

"That  the  essential  meaning  growing  may  exceed  the 

special  symbol. 
Is  the   thought  as  I  conceive   it :   it   applies  more  high 

and   low. 
Our  true  noblemen  will  often  through  right  nobleness 

grow  humble. 
And   assert    an   inward  honour   by    denying   outward 

show." 

xxxii. 

"Nay,    your    Silence,"    said   I,    "truly,    holds    her 

symbol-rose  but  slackly. 
Yet  she  holds  it,  or  would  scarcely  be  a  Silence  to  our 

ken  : 
And  your  nobles  wear  their  ermine  on   the  outside,  or 

walk  blackly 
In  the  presence  of  the  social  law  as  mere  ignoble  men. 

XXXIII. 

**Let   the   poets   dream    such   dreaming!  madam,    in 

these  British  islands 

'Tis  the  substance   that  wanes   ever,  'tis  the   symbol 

that  exceeds.  130 
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Soon  we  shall  have  nought  but  symbol  :  and,  for  statues 

like  this  Silence, 
Shall  accept   the  rose's  image  —  in   another  case,  the 

weed's." 

XXXIV. 

''Not     so    quickly,"     she     retorted, — "I    confess, 

where'er  you  go,    you 
Find  for  things,  names — shows  for  actions,  and  pure 

gold  for  honour  clear  : 
But  when  all  is    run    to    symbol    in    the  Social,  I  will 

throw  you 
The    world's  book   which   now  reads    dryly,    and   sit 

down  with  Silence  here." 

XXXV. 

Half  in  playfulness  she  spoke,  I  thought,  and  half  in 
indignation  ; 

Friends,  who  listened,  laughed  her  words  off,  while 
her  lovers  deemed  her  fair  : 

A  fair  woman,  flushed  with  feeling,  in  her  noble- 
lighted  station 

Near  the  statue's  white  reposing  —  and  both  bathed  in 
sunny  air  !  14.0 

XXXVI. 

With  the  trees  round,  not  so  distant  but  you  heard 
their  vernal  murmur. 

And  beheld  in  light  and  shadow  the  leaves  in  and  out- 
ward move. 

And  the  little  fountain  leaping  toward  the  sun-heart  to 
be  warmer. 

Then  recoiling  in  a  tremble  from  the  too  much  light 
above. 
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XXXVII. 

'Tis  a  picture  for  remembrance.      And   thus,  morning 

after  morning. 
Did  I  follow  as  she  drew  me  by  the  spirit  to  her  feet. 
Why,  her  greyhound  followed  also  !   dogs  —  we  both 

were  dogs  for  scorning  — 
To  be  sent  back  when  she  pleased  it  and   her  path  lay 

through  the  wheat. 

XXXVIII. 

And  thus,  morning  after  morning,  spite  of  vows  and 

spite  of  sorrow. 
Did   I    follow  at   her  drawing,   while   the    week-davs 

passed  along, —  i  50 

Just   to  feed  the   swans  this  noontide,  or  to  see   the 

fawns  to-morrow. 
Or  to  teach  the  hill-side  echo  some  sweet  Tuscan  in  a 

song. 

XXXIX. 

Ay,  for  sometimes  on  the  hill-side,  while  we  sate  down 

in  the  gowans. 
With  the  forest  green  behind  us  and  its   shadow  cast 

before. 
And  the  river  running  under,  and    across  it   from  the 

rowans 
A  brown  partridge  whirring  near  us  till  we  felt  the  air 

it  bore,  — 

XL. 

There,  obedient  to  her  praying,  did   I   read  aloud   the 

poems 
Made  to  Tuscan  flutes,  or  instruments  more  various  of 

our  own  ; 
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Read  the  pastoral  parts  of  Spenser,  or  the  subtle  inter- 

flowings 
Found  in  Petrarch's  sonnets  —  here's  the  book,  the 

leaf  is  folded  down  !  160 

XLI. 

Or  at  times  a  modern  volume,  Wordsworth's  solemn - 
thoughted  idyl, 

Howitt's  ballad-verse,  or  Tennyson's  enchanted 
reverie,  — 

Or  from  Browning  some  "  Pomegranate,"  which,  if 
cut  deep  down  the  middle. 

Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  hu- 
manity. 

XLII. 

Or  at  times  I  read  there,  hoarsely,  some  new  poem  of 

my  making  : 
Poets    ever    fail  in    reading   their   own  verses  to  their 

worth. 
For  the  echo  in  you  breaks  upon  the  words  which  you 

are  speaking. 
And  the  chariot  wheels  jar  in   the  gate  through  which 

you  drive  them  forth. 

XLIII. 

After,  when  we  were  grown  tired  of  books,  the  si- 
lence round  us  flinging 

A  slow  arm  of  sweet  compression,  felt  with  beatings 
at  the  breast,  '  1 70 

She  would  break  out  on  a  sudden  in  a  gush  of  wood- 
land singing. 

Like  a  child's  emotion  in  a  god  —  a  naiad  tired  of 
rest. 
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XLIV. 

Oh,  to  see  or  hear  her  singing  !   scarce  I  know  \\hich 

is  divinest. 
For  her  looks  sing   too  —  she    modulates    her   gestures 

on  the  tune. 
And   her  mouth   stirs  with   the  song,   like  song  ;   and 

when  the  notes  are  finest, 
'Tis   the    eyes  that  shoot  out  vocal  light  and  seem  to 

swell  them  on. 

XLV. 

Then  we  talked  —  oh,  how  we  talked  !   her  voice,  so 

cadenced  in  the  talking. 
Made  another  singing  —  of  the  soul  !   a  music  without 

bars  : 
While  the  leafy  sounds  of  woodlands,  humming  round 

where  we  were  walking. 
Brought  interposition  worthy-sweet,  —  as   skies  about 

the  stars.  i  80 

XLVI. 

And  she  spake  such  good  thoughts  natural,  as  if  she 
always  thought  them  ; 

She  had  sympathies  so  rapid,  open,  free  as  bird  on 
branch. 

Just  as  ready  to  fly  east  as  west,  whichever  way  be- 
sought them. 

In  the  birchen-wood  a  chirrup,  or  a  cock-crow  in  the 
grange. 

XLVII. 

In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth  —  and  often    she 

speaks  lightly. 
Has  a  grace  in  being  gay  which  even   mournful  souls 

approve. 
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For  the  root  of  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  under- 
struck  so  rightly 
As  to  justify  the  foliage  and  the  waving  flowers  above. 


And    she    talked   on  —  zve   talked,   rather  !    upon    all 

things,  substance,  shadow. 
Of  the  sheep  that  browsed  the  grasses,   of  the  reapers 

in  the  corn,  190 

Of  the  little  children   from    the   schools,  seen  winding 

through  the  meadow. 
Of  the  poor  rich  world  beyond  them,  still  kept  poorer 

by  its  scorn. 


So,  of  men,  and   so,    of  letters  —  books   are  men   of 

higher  stature. 
And  the  only  men  that  speak  aloud  for  future  times  to 

hear  ; 
So,  of  mankind  in   the  abstract,  which  grows  slowly 

into  nature. 
Yet  will  lift  the  cry  of  "progress,"    as   it    trod  from 

sphere  to  sphere. 


And  her   custom  was    to   praise  me  when  I  said,  — 

"The  Age  culls  simples. 
With  a  broad  clown's  back  turned  broadly  to  the  glory 

of  the  stars. 
We   are  gods    by  our   own    reck'ning,  and  may  well 

shut  up  the  temples. 
And  wield  on,  amid  the  incense-steam,  the  thunder  of 

our  cars.  200 
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LI. 

"For  we  throw  out  acclamations  of  self-thanking,  self- 
admiring. 

With,  at  every  mile  run  faster,  —  '  O  the  wondrous 
wondrous  age  !  ' 

Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  souls  as  nobly  as  our 
iron, 

Or  if  angels  will  commend  us  at  the  goal  of  pilgrimage. 

LII. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  patient  entrance  into  nature's  deep 

resources 
But  the   child's  most  gradual  learning  to  walk  upright 

without  bane  ! 
When  we  drive  out,  from  the   cloud  of  steam,  majes- 

tical  white  horses. 
Are  we  greater  than  the  first  men  who  led  black  ones 

by  the  mane  .? 

LIII. 

'<  If  we  trod  the  deeps  of  ocean,  if  we  struck  the  stars 
in  rising. 

If  we  wrapped  the  globe  mtensely  with  one  hot  elec- 
tric breath,  210 

'Twere  but  power  within  our  tether,  no  new  spirit- 
power  comprising. 

And  in  life  we  were  not  greater  men,  nor  bolder  men 
in  death." 

LIV. 

She  was    patient  with   my  talking  ;    and   I  loved  her, 

loved  her  certes 
As  I  loved  all  heavenly  objects,  with  uplifted  eyes  and 

hands  ; 
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As  I  loved  pure  inspirations,  loved  the  graces,  loved 
the  virtues. 

In  a  Love  content  with  vv^riting  his  own  name  on  des- 
ert sands. 

LV. 

Or   at   least  I    thought    so,   purely  ;     thought  no  idiot 

Hope  was  raising 
Any  crown  to  crown  Love's  silence,  silent  Love  that 

sate  alone  : 
Out,  alas  !   the  stag  is  like  me,  he  that  tries   to  go  on 

grazing 
With   the   great    deep    gun-wound    in    his  neck,  then 

reels  with  sudden  moan.  220 

LVI. 

It  was   thus  I  reeled.      I   told  you  that  her  hand  had 

many  suitors  ; 
But  she  smiles  them  down  imperially  as  Venus  did  the 

waves. 
And  with    such    a   gracious    coldness  that  they  cannot 

press  their  futures 
On    the    present    of  her    courtesy,   which  yieldingly 

enslaves. 

LVII. 

And    this    morning    as    I    sat    alone  within  the   inner 

chamber 
With    the    great    saloon    beyond    it,    lost  in  pleasant 

thought  serene. 
For    I    had  been    reading   Camoens,    that    poem   you 

remember. 
Which   his    lady's    eyes  are  praised  in  as  the  sweetest 

ever  seen. 
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LVIII. 

And  the  book  lay  open,  and  my  thought  flew  from  it, 
taking  from  it  229 

A  vibradon  and  impulsion  to  an  end  beyond  its  own. 

As  the  branch  of  a  green  osier,  when  a  child  would 
overcome  it. 

Springs  up  freely  from  his  claspings  and  goes  swinging 
in  the  sun. 

LIX. 

As    I    mused    I    heard  a  murmur  ;   it  grew  deep  as  it 

grew  longer. 
Speakers  using  earnest  language —  "  Lady  Geraldine, 

you  would !  " 
And  I  heard  a  voice  that  pleaded,  ever  on  in  accents 

stronger. 
As  a  sense  of  reason  gave  it  power  to  make  its  rhetoric 

good. 

LX. 

Well  I  knew  that  voice  ;   it  was  an  earl's,  of  soul  that 

matched  his  station. 
Soul  completed  into  lordship,  might  and   right  read  on 

his  brow  ; 
Very    finely   courteous  ;    far    too   proud    to   doubt   his 

domination 
Of  the  common  people,  he  atones  for  grandeur  by  a 

bow.  240 

LXI. 

High  straight  forehead,  nose  of  eagle,  cold  blue  eyes 

of  less  expression 
Then  resistance,  coldly  casting  off  the  looks  of  other 

men, 
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As  steel,  arrows  ;  unelastic  lips   which  seem  to  taste 

possession 
And  be  cautious  lest  the  common  air  should  injure  or 

distrain. 

LXII. 

For  the  rest,  accomplished,  upright,  —  ay,  and  stand- 
ing by  his  order 

With  a  bearing  not  ungraceful  ;  fond  of  art  and  letters 
too  ; 

Just  a  good  man  made  a  proud  man,  —  as  the  sandy 
rocks  that  border 

A  wild  coast,  by  circumstances,  in  a  regnant  ebb  and 
flow. 

LXIII. 

Thus,  I  knew  that  voice,  I  heard  it,  and   I  could  not 

help  the  hearkening  : 
In   the  room  I  stood   up    blindly,    and    my    burning 

heart  within  250 

Seemed  to  seethe  and  fuse  my  senses  till   they  ran  on 

all  sides  darkening. 
And  scorched,  weighed  like  melted  metal  round  my 

feet  that  stood  therein. 

LXIV. 

And  that  voice,  I  heard  it  pleading,  for  love's  sake, 

for  wealth,  position. 
For  the  sake  of  liberal    uses  and    great  actions  to  be 

done  : 
And  she  interrupted  gently,    "Nay,  my  lord,  the  old 

tradition 
Of  your  Normans,  by  some  worthier  hand  than  mine 

is,  should  be  won." 
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"Ah,  that  white  hand  !  "   he  said  quickly,  — and  in 

his  he  either  drew  it 
Or    attempted  —  for    with    gravity    and    instance   she 

replied, 
"  Nay,  indeed,  my  lord,  this  talk  is  vain,  and  we  had 

best  eschew  it 
And  pass  on,  like  friends,  to  other  points  less  easy  to 

decide."  260 

LXVI. 

What  he  said  again,  I  know  not  :   it  is  likely  that  his 

trouble 
Worked  his  pride  up  to  the  surface,  for  she  answered 

in  slow  scorn, 
•*  And  your  lordship  judges  rightly.      Whom   I  marry 

shall  be  noble. 
Ay,  and  wealthy.      I  shall  never  blush  to   think  how 

he  was  born." 

LXVII. 

There,    I    maddened  !    her    words    stung    me.      Life 

swept  through  me  into  fever. 
And  my  soul  sprang  up  astonished,  sprang  full-starured 

in  an  hour. 
Know  you  what  it  is  when  anguish,  with  apocalyptic 

NEVER, 

To  a  Pythian  height  dilates  you,  and   despair  sublimes 
to  power  ? 

LXVIII. 

From  my  brain  the  soul-wings  budded,  waved  a  flame 

about  my  body. 
Whence  conventions  coiled  to  ashes.     I  felt  self-drawn 

out,  as  man,  270 
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From  amalgamate  false  natures,  and   I   saw  the  skies 

grow  ruddy 
With  the  deepening  feet  of  angels,  and  I  knew  what 

spirits  can. 

LXIX. 

I  was  mad,   inspired  —  say   either    (anguish  worketh 

inspiration) 
Was  a  man  or  beast  —  perhaps  so,  for  the  tiger  roars 

when  speared  ; 
And  I  walked  on,  step  by  step  along  the  level   of  my 

passion  — 
Oh  my  soul  !  and  passed  the  doorway  to  her  face,  and 

never  feared. 

LXX. 

He    had   left   her,    peradventure,    when    my    footstep 

proved  my  coming. 
But  for  her  —  she  half  arose,  then   sate,  grew   scarlet 

and  grew  pale. 
Oh,  she  trembled  !    'tis  so  always  with  a  worldly  man 

or  woman 
In  the  presence  of  true  spirits  ;  what  else  can  they  do 

but  quail  ?  z8o 

LXXI. 

Oh,  she  fluttered  like  a  tame  bird,  in  among  its  forest 

brothers 
Far  too  strong  for  it  ;   then  drooping,  bowed  her   face 

upon  her  hands  ; 
And  I  spake  out  wildly,  fiercely,  brutal   truths   of  her 

and  others  : 
/,  she  planted  in  the   desert,  swathed  her,  windlike, 

with  my  sands. 
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I  plucked  up  her  social  fictions,  bloody-rooted  though 

leaf-verdant. 
Trod   them    down   with  words  of  shaming,  —  all   the 

purple  and  the  gold. 
All  the  "  landed  stakes  "  and  lordships,  all  that  spirits 

pure  and  ardent 
Are  cast  out  of  love  and  honour  because  chancing  not 

to  hold. 

LXXIII. 

*'  For  myself  I  do  not  argue,"  said  I,  "  though  I  love 

vou,  madam. 
But  for  better  souls  that  nearer  to  the  height  of  yours 

have  trod  :  290 

And  this  age  shows,  to  my  thinking,  still  more  infidels 

to  Adam 
Than  directly,  by  profession,  simple  infidels  to  God. 

LXXIV. 

"Yet,    O  God,"    I   said,  "O   grave,"   Isaid,    "O 

mother's  heart  and  bosom. 
With  whom  first  and  last  are  equal,  saint  and  corpse 

and  litde  child  ! 
We  are  fools  to  your  deductions,  in   these  figments  of 

heart-closing  ; 
We    are   traitors  to  your  causes,  in    these    sympathies 

defiled. 

LXXV. 

*'  Learn  more  reverence,  madam,  not  for  rank  or 
wealth  —  that  needs  no  learning  : 

That  comes  quickly,  quick  as  sin  does,  av,  and  cul- 
minates to  sin  ; 
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But  for  Adam's  seed,  man  !  Trust  me,  'tis  a  clay- 
above  your  scorning. 

With  God's  image  stamped  upon  it,  and  God's  kin- 
dling breath  within.  300 

LXXVI. 

<'  What  right  have  you,  madam,  gazing  in  your  palace 

mirror  daily. 
Getting  so  by  heart  your  beauty  which  all  others  must 

adore. 
While  you  draw  the  golden  ringlets  down  your  fingers, 

to  vow  gaily 
You  will  wed  no  man  that's  only  good  to    God,  and 

nothing  more  ? 

LXXVII, 

"AVhy,  what  right  have  you,  made  fair  by  that  same 

God,  the  sweetest  woman 
Of  all   women   He   has    fashioned,    with    your  lovely 

spirit  face 
Which  would  seem  so  near  to  vanish  it  its  smile  were 

not  so  human. 
And  your  voice  of  holy  sweetness,  turning  common 

words  to  grace,  — 

LXXVIII. 

"  What  right  ca7i  you   have,    God's    other  works  to 

scorn,  despise,  revile  them 
In   the  gross,    as   mere   men,   broadly  —  not  as  7ioble 

men,  forsooth, —  "  310 

As  mere  Pariahs  of  the  outer  world,  forbidden  to  assoil 

them 
In   the  hope  of  living,  dying,  near  that   sweetness  of 

your  mouth  r 
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LXXIX. 

*'Have  you  any  answer,  madam  ?     If  my  spirit  were 

less  earthly. 
If  its  instrument  were  gifted  with  a  better  silver  string, 
I  would  kneel  down  where  I  stand,  and  say  —  Behold 

me  !   I  am  worthy 
Of  thy  loving,  for  I  love  thee.      I   am   worthy    as  a 

king. 

LXXX. 

**  As  it  is  —  your  ermined  pride,  I  swear,  shall  feel 
this  stain  upon  her. 

That  /,  poor,  weak,  tost  with  passion,  scorned  by  me 
and  you  again. 

Love  you,  madam,  dare  to  love  you,  to  my  grief  and 
your  dishonour. 

To  my  endless  desolation,  and  your  impotent  dis- 
dain !  "  320 

LXXXI. 

More  mad  words   like  these — mere  madness  !  friend, 

I  need  not  write  them  fuller. 
For  I  hear  my  hot    soul  dropping    on    the    lines    in 

showers  of  tears. 
Oh,  a  woman  !   friend,  a  woman  !   why,  a  beast  had 

scarce  been  duller 
Than  roar  bestial  loud  complaints  against  the  shining 

of  the  spheres. 

LXXXII. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  pause.      I  stood  all  vibrating 

with  thunder 
Which  my  soul  had  used.     The  silence  drew  her  face 

up  like  a  call. 
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Could  you  guess  what  word  she  uttered  ?  She  looked 
up,  as  if  in  wonder. 

With  tears  beaded  on  her  lashes,  and  said —  "Ber- 
tram !  "  —  It  was  all. 


If  she  had  cursed  me,  and  she  might  have,  or  if  even, 

with  queenly  bearing 
Which  at  need  is  used  by  women,  she  had  risen  up 

and  said,  330 

**  Sir,  you  are  my  guest,  and  therefore  I  have  given 

you  a  full  hearing  : 
Now,  beseech  you,  choose  a  name  exacting  somewhat 

less,  instead  !  "  — 


I  had  borne  it  :   but  that  "  Bertram  "  —  why,  it  lies 

there  on  the  paper 
A  mere  word,  without   her  accent,   and   you  cannot 

judge  the   weight 
Of  the  calm  which  crushed  my  passion  :   I    seemed 

drowning  in  a  vapour  ; 
And   her  gentleness    destroyed   me    whom    her   scorn 

made  desolate. 

LXXXV. 

So,    struck  backward  and  exhausted   by  that    inward 

flow   of  passion 
Which  had  rushed  on,  sparing  nothing,  into  forms  of 

abstract  truth. 
By  a  logic  agonising  through  unseemly  demonstration. 
And  by  youth's  own  anguish  turning  grimly  grey  the 

hairs  of  youth,  —  340 
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L.XXXVI. 

By  the  sense  accursed  and  instant,  that  if  even  I  spake 

wisely 
I  spake  basely  —  using   truth,  if  what  1  spake  indeed 

was  true. 
To  avenge  wrong  on  a  woman  —  her,  who  sate  there 

weighing  nicely 
A  poor  manhood's  worth,  found  guilty  of  such  deeds 

as  I  could  do  !  — 

LXXXVII. 

Bv  such  wrong  and  woe  exhausted  —  what  I  suffered 

and  occasioned,  - — 
As    a   wild   horse  through   a  citv  runs  with  lightning 

in  his  eyes. 
And  then  dashing  at  a  church's  cold  and  passive  wall, 

impassioned. 
Strikes  the   death  into  his  burning  brain,  and  blindly 

drops   and  dies  — 

LXXXVIII. 

So  I  fell,  struck  down  before  her  —  do  you  blame  me, 

friend,  for  w'eakness  ? 
'Twas  my  strength  of  passion  slew  me  !  —  fell  before 

her  like  a  stone  ;  350 

Fast  the  dreadful  world  rolled   from  me  on  its  roaring 

wheels  of  blackness  : 
When  the  light  came  I  was  lying  in   this  chamber  and 

alone. 

LXXXIX. 

Oh,  of  course  she  charged  her  lacqueys  to  bear  out 

the  sickly  burden, 
And  to  cast  it   from  her  scornful  sight,  but  not  beyond 

the  gate  ; 
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She  is  too  kind  to  be  cruel,  and   too  haughty  not  to 

pardon 
Such  a  man  as  I  ;  'twere  something  to  be  level  to  her 

hate. 

xc. 

But  for  me  —  you  now  are  conscious  why,  my  friend, 

I  write  this  letter. 
How  my  life  is  read  all  backward,  and  the  charm  of 

life  undone. 
I  shall  leave  her  house  at  dawn  ;   I  would  to-night,  if 

I  were  better  — 
And  I  charge  my  soul   to  hold  my  body  strengthened 

for  the  sun,  360 

xci. 

When  the  sun  has  dyed  the  oriel,  I  depart,  with  no 

last  gazes. 
No   weak   moanings  (one   word  only,  left  in   writing 

for  her  hands). 
Out   of  reach  of  all   derision,   and    some    unavailing 

praises. 
To    make   front   against    this   anguish  in    the  far  and 

foreign  lands. 

XCII. 

Blame  me  not.      I  would  not  squander  life  in  grief — 

I  am  abstemious, 
I  but  nurse  my  spirit's  falcon  that  its  wing  may  soar 

again. 
There's  no  room  for  tears  of  weakness  in  the  blind 

eyes  of  a   Phemius : 
Into  work  the  poet  kneads  them,  and  he  does  not  die 

////  then. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Bertram  finished  the  last  pages,  while  along  the  silence 

ever 
Still  in  hot  and  heavy  splashes  tell   the  tears  on  every 

leaf.  370 

Having  ended,  he  leans  backward  in  his   chair,  with 

lips  that  quiver 
From  the  deep    unspoken,    ay,   and    deep    unwritten 

thoughts  of  grief. 


Soh  !  how  still  the  lady  standeth  !  'Tis  a  dream  —  a 
dream  of  mercies  ! 

'Twixt  the  purple  lattice-curtains  how  she  standeth 
still  and  pale  ! 

'Tis  a  vision,  sure,  of  mercies,  sent  to  soften  his  self- 
curses. 

Sent  to  sweep  a  patient  quiet  o'er  the  tossing  of  his 
wail. 


**  Eyes,"  he  said,  "  now  throbbing  through  me  !  are 
ye  eyes  that  did  undo  me  ? 

Shining  eyes,  like  antique  jewels  set  in  Parian  statue- 
stone  ! 

Underneath  that  calm  white  forehead  are  ye  ever 
burning  torrid 

O'er  the  desolate  sand-desert  of  mv  heart  and  life 
undone  ?  "  3  So 
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With  a  murmurous  stir  uncertain,  in  the  air  the  purple 
curtain 

Swelleth  in  and  swelleth  out  around  her  motionless 
pale  brows. 

While  the  ghding  of  the  river  sends  a  ripphng  noise 
for  ever 

Through  the  open  casement  whitened  by  the  moon- 
light's slant  repose. 


Said   he  —  "Vision   of  a    lady!   stand    there    silent, 

stand  there  steady  ! 
Now  I   see  it  plainly,  plainly  now  I   cannot  hope  or 

doubt  — 
There,  the  brows  of  mild  repression  —  there,  the  lips 

of  silent  passion. 
Curved  like  an  archer's  bow  to  send   the  bitter  arrows 

out." 


Ever,  evermore  the  while  in  a  slow  silence  she  kept 

smiling. 
And    approached    him    slowly,    slowly,   in    a    gliding 

measured  pace  ;  390 

With  her  two  white  hands  extended  as  if  praying  one 

offended. 
And  a  look  of  supplication  gazing  earnest  in  his  face. 


Said  he  —  "Wake  me    by  no    gesture, — sound    of 

breath,   or  stir  of  vesture  ! 
Let  the  blessed  apparition  melt  not  yet  to  its  divine  ! 
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No  approaching  —  hush,  no  breathing  !   or   my  heart 

must  swoon  to  death  in 
The  too  utter  life  thou    bringest,    O   thou    dream  of 

Geraldine  !  " 

VIII. 

Ever,  evermore  the   while  in   a   slow  silence  she  kept 

smiling. 
But    the    tears    ran    over    lightly   from    her  eyes   and 

tenderly  :  — 
*•  Dost  thou,  Bertram,  truly  love  me  ?      Is  no  woman 

far  above  me 
Found  more  worthy  of  thy  poet-heart  than  such  a  one 

as  /.?"  400 

IX. 

Said  he  —  "I  would  dream  so  ever,  like  the  flowing 

of  that  river. 
Flowing  ever  in  a  shadow  greenly  onward  to  the  sea  ! 
So,    thou  vision   of  all    sweetness,   princely  to  a    fiill 

completeness 
Would    my   heart  and  life  flow  onward,    deathward, 

through  this  dream  of  thee  !  " 

X. 

Ever,  evermore   the  while  in  a  slow  silence  she  kept 

smiling. 
While  the  silver  tears  ran  faster  down  the  blushing  of 

her  cheeks  ; 
Then  with   both  her  hands  enfolding  both  of  his,  she 

softly  told  him, 
*'  Bertram,   if  I   say  I   love  thee,      ...      'tis  the 

vision  only  speaks." 
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Softened,  quickened  to  adore  her,  on  his   knee  he  fell 

before  her. 
And  she  whispered  low  in  triumph,    "  It  shall  be  as  I 

have  sworn.  410 

Very  rich  he  is  in  virtues,  very  noble  —  noble,  certes  ; 
And  I  shall  not  blush  in  knowing  that  men  call  him 

lowly  born." 


A    VISION    OF    POETS. 

"  O  Sacred  Essence,  lighting  me  this  hour, 

How  may  I  lightly  stile  thy  great  power  ? 
Echo.  Power. 

Power  !  but  of  whence  ?  under  the  greenwood  spraye  ? 

Or  liv'st  in  Heaven  ?  saye. 
Echo.  In  Heavens  aye 

In  Heavens  aye  !  tell,  may  I  it  obtayne 

By  alms,  by  fasting,  prayer,  —  by  paine  ? 
Echo.  By  paine. 

Show  me  the  paine,  it  shall  be  undergone  : 

I  to  mine  end  will  still  go  on. 
Echo.  Go  on." 

—  Britannia' s  Pastorals. 


A  POET  could  not  sleep  aright. 
For  his  soul  kept  up  too  much  light 
Under  his  eyelids  for  the  night.' 

And  thus  he  rose  disquieted 

With  sweet  rhymes  ringing  through  his  head. 

And  in  the  forest  wandered 
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Where,  sloping  up  the  darkest  glades. 
The  moon  had  drawn  long  colonnades 
Upon  whose  floor  the  verdure  fades 

To  a  faint  silver  :  pavement  fair,  i  o 

The  antique  wood-nymphs  scarce  would  dare 
To  foot-print  o'er,  had  such  been  there. 

And  rather  sit  by  breathlessly, 
With  tear  in  their  large  eves,  to  see 
The  consecrated  sight.      But  he  — 

The  poet  who,  wath  spirit-kiss 
Familiar,  had  long  claimed  for  his 
Whatever  earthly  beauty  is. 

Who  also  in  his  spirit  bore 

A  beauty  passing  the  earth's  store,  —  20 

Walked  calmly  onward  evermore. 

His  aimless  thoughts  in  metre  went. 
Like  a  babe's  hand  without  intent 
Drawn  down  a  seven-stringed  instrument  : 

Nor  jarred  it  with  his  humour  as. 
With  a  faint  stirring  of  the  grass. 
An  apparition  fair  did  pass. 

He  might  have  feared  another  time. 

But  all  things  fair  and  strange  did  chime 

With  his  thoughts  then,  as  rhyme  to  rhvme.     30 

An  angel  had  not  startled  him. 
Alighted  from  heaven's  burning  rim 
To  breathe  from  glory  in  the  Dim  ; 
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Much  less  a  lady  riding  slow 

Upon  a  palfrey  white  as  snow. 

And  smooth  as  a  snow-cloud  could  go. 

Full  upon  his  she  turned  her  face, 
"  What  ho,  sir  poet  !  dost  thou  pace 
Our  woods  at  night  in  ghostly  chase 

•*  Of  some  fair  Dryad  of  old  tales  40 

Who  chants  between  the  nightingales 
And  over  sleep  by  song  prevails  ?  ' ' 

She  smiled  ;  but  he  could  see  arise 
Her  soul  from  far  adown  her  eyes. 
Prepared  as  if  for  sacrifice. 

She  looked  a  queen  who  seemeth  gay 
From  royal  grace  alone.      "  Now,  nay," 
He  answered,  **  slumber  passed  away, 

'*  Compelled  by  instincts  in  my  head 

That  I  should  see  to-night,  instead  50 

Of  a  fair  nymph,  some  fairer  Dread." 

She  looked  up  quickly  to  the  sky 
And  spake  :  "  The  moon's  regality 
Will  hear  no  praise  ;  She  is  as  I. 

**  She  is  in  heaven,  and  I  on  earth  ; 
This  is  my  kingdom  :  I  come  fo^th 
To  crown  all  poets  to  their  worth." 

He  brake  in  with  a  voice  that  mourned  ; 
"To  their  worth,  lady  ?     They  are  scorned 
By  men  they  sing  for,  till  inurned.  60 
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'*To  their  worth  ?      Beauty  in  the  mina 
Leaves  the  hearth  cold,  and  love-refined 
Ambitions  make  the  world  unkind. 

"  The  boor  who  ploughs  the  daisy  down. 
The  chief  whose  mortgage  of  renown. 
Fixed  upon  graves,  has  bought  a  crown  — 

"  Both  these  are  happier,  more  approved 
Than  poets  !  —  why  should  I  be  moved 
In  saying,  both  are  more  beloved  ?  " 

<'  The  south  can  judge  not  of  the  north,"         70 
She  resumed  calmly  ;  "  I  come  forth 
To  crown  all  poets  to  their  worth. 

"  Yea,  verily,  to  anoint  them  all 
With  blessed  oils  which  surely  shall 
Smell  sweeter  as  the  ages  fall." 

"  As  sweet,"  the  poet  said,  and  rung 
A  low  sad  laugh,  •'  as  flowers  are,  sprung 
Out  of  their  graves  when  they  die  young  ; 

**  As  sweet  as  window-eglantine. 

Some  bough  of  which,  as  they  decline,  80 

The  hired  nurse  gathers  at  their  sign  : 

"  As  sweet,  in  short,  as  perfumed  shroud 
Which  the  gay  Roman  maidens  sewed 
For  English  Keats,  singing  aloud." 

The  lady  answered,  "  Yea,  as  sweet  ! 
The  things  thou  namest  being  complete 
In  fragrance,  as  I  measure  it. 
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"  Since  sweet  the  death-clothes  and  the  knell 

Of  him  who  having  lived,  dies  well  ; 

And  wholly  sweet  the  asphodel  90 

"  Stirred  softly  by  that  foot  of  his. 
When  he  treads  brave  on  all  that  is. 
Into  the  world  of  souls,  from  this. 

"  Since  sweet  the  tears,  dropped  at  the  door 
Of  tearless  Death,  and  even  before  : 
Sweet,  consecrated  evermore. 

"What,  dost  thou  judge  it  a  strange  thing 
That  poets,  crowned  for  vanquishing, 
Should  bear  some  dust  from  out  the  ring  r 

"  Come  on  with  me,  come  on  with  me,         100 
And  learn  in  coming  :   let  me  free 
Thy  spirit  into  verity." 

She  ceased  :   her  palfrey's  paces  sent 
No  separate  noises  as  she  went ; 
'Twas  a  bee's  hum,  a  little  spent. 

And  while  the  poet  seemed  to  tread 
Along  the  drowsy  noise  so  made. 
The  forest  heaved  up  overhead 

Its  billowy  foliage  through  the  air. 

And  the  calm  stars  did  far  and.  spare  1 10 

O'erswim  the  masses  everywhere  ; 

Save  when  the  overtopping  pines 

Did  bar  their  tremulous  light  with  lines 

All  fixed  and  black.      Now  the  moon  shines 
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A  broader  glory.  You  may  see 
The  trees  grow  rarer  presently  ; 
The  air  blows  up  more  fresh  and  free  : 

Until  they  come  from  dark  to  light. 

And  from  the  forest  to  the  sight 

Of  the  large  heaven-heart,  bare  with  night,     120 

A  fiery  throb  in  every  star. 
Those  burning  arteries  that  are 
The  conduits  of  God's  life  afar,  — 

A  wild  brown  moorland  underneath. 
And  four  pools  breaking  up  the  heath 
With  white  low  gleamings,  blank  as  death. 

Beside  the  first  pool,  near  the  wood, 
A  dead  tree  in  set  horror  stood. 
Peeled  and  disjointed,  stark  as  rood  ; 

Since  thunder-stricken,  years  ago,  130 

Fixed  in  the  spectral  strain  and  throe 
Wherewith  it  struggled  from  the  blow  : 

A  monumental  tree,  alone. 

That  will  not  bend  in  storms,  nor  groan. 

But  break  off  sudden  like  a  stone. 

Its  lifeless  shadow  lies  oblique 
Upon  the  pool  where,  javelin-like. 
The  star-rays  quiver  while  they  strike. 

"  Drink,"  said  the  lady,  very  still  — 

'*  Be  holy  and  cold."      He  did  her  will         140 

And  drank  the  starry  water  chill. 
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The  next  pool  they  came  near  unto 
Was  bare  of  trees  ;   there,  only  grew 
Straight  flags,  and   lilies  just  a  few 

Which  sullen  on  the  water  sate 
And  leant  their  faces  on  the  flat. 
As  weary  of  the  starlight-state. 

"Drink,"  said  the  lady,  grave  and  slow  — 

"  World's  use  behoveth  thee  to  know." 

He  drank  the  bitter  wave  below.  150 

The  third  pool,  girt  with  thorny  bushes 
And  flaunting  weeds  and  reeds  and  rushes 
That  winds  sang  through  in  mournful  gushes. 

Was  whitely  smeared  in  many  a  round 
By  a  slow  slime  ;  the  starlight  swound 
Over  the  ghastly  light  it  found. 

"  Drink,"  said  the  lady,  sad  and  slow  — 
"  World's  love  behoveth  thee  to  know." 
He  looked  to  her  commanding  so  ; 

Her  brow  was  troubled,  but  her  eye  1 60 

Struck  clear  to  his  soul.  For  all  reply 
He  drank  the  water  suddenly,  — 

Then,  with  a  deathly  sickness,  passed 
Beside  the  fourth   pool  and  the,  last. 
Where  weights  of  shadow  were  downcast 

From  yew  and  alder  and  rank  trails 
Of  nightshade  clasping  the  trunk-scales 
And  flung  across  the  intervals 
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From  yew  to  yew  :   who  dares  to  stoop 

Where  those  dank  branches  overdroop,  i  70 

Into  his  heart  the  chill  strikes  up  • 

He  hears  a  silent  gliding  coil. 

The  snakes  strain  hard  against  the  soil. 

His  foot  slips  in  their  slimy  oil. 

And  toads  seem  crawling  on  his  hand. 
And  clinging  hats  but  dimly  scanned 
Full  in  his  face  their  wings  expand. 

A  paleness  took  the  poet's  cheek  : 

"  Must  I  drink  here?  "   he  seemed  to  seek 

The  lady's  will  with  utterance  meek  :  180 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  she  said,  "  it  so  must  be  ;  " 
(And  this  time  she  spake  cheerfully) 
**  Behoves  thee  know  World'' s  cruelty.'''' 

He  bowed  his  forehead  till  his  mouth 
Curved  in  the  wave,  and  drank  unloth 
As  if  from  rivers  of  the  south  ; 

His  lips  sobbed  through  the  water  rank. 
His  heart  paused  in  him  while  he  drank. 
His  brain  beat  heart-like,  rose  and  sank. 

And  he  swooned  backward  to  a  dream  1 90 

Wherein  he  lay  'twixt  gloom  and  gleam. 
With  Death  and  Life  at  each  extreme  : 

And  spiritual  thunders,  born  of  soul 
Not  cloud,  did  leap  from  mystic  pole 
And  o'er  him  roll  and  counter-roll. 
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Crushing  their  echoes  reboant 

With  their  own  wheels.      Did  Heaven  so  grant 

His  spirit  a  sign  of  covenant  ? 

At  last  came  silence.      A  slow  kiss 

Did  crown  his  forehead  after  this  ;  200 

His  eyelids  flew  back  for  the  bliss  — 

The  lady  stood  beside  his  head. 
Smiling  a  thought,  with  hair  dispread  ; 
The  moonshine  seemed  dishevelled 

In  her  sleek  tresses  manifold 
Like  Danae's  in  the  rain  of  old 
That  tripped  with  melancholy  gold : 

But  SHE  was  holy,  pale  and  high 

As  one  who  saw  an  ecstasy 

Beyond  a  foretold  agony.  210 

"  Rise  up  !  "  said  she  with  voice  where  song 
Eddied  through  speech,  "  rise  up  ;  be  strong  : 
And  learn  how  right  avenges  wrong." 

The  poet  rose  up  on  his  feet : 
He  stood  before  an  altar  set 
For  sacrament  with  vessels  meet 

And  mystic  altar-lights  which  shine 

As  if  their  flames  were  crystalline 

Carved  flames  that  would  not  shrink  or  pine. 

The  altar  filled  the  central  place  220 

Of  a  great  church,  and  toward  its  face 
Long  aisles  did  shoot  and  interlace. 
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And  from  it  a  continuous  mist 

Of  incense  (round  the  edges  kissed 

By  a  yellow  light  of  amethyst) 

Wound  upward  slowly  and  throbbingly. 
Cloud  within  cloud,  right  silvcrly. 
Cloud  above  cloud,  victoriously,  — 

Broke  full  against  the  arched  roof 

And  thence  refracting  eddied  off  230 

And  floated  through  the  marble  woof 

Of  many  a  fine-wrought  architrave. 
Then,  poising  its  white  masses  brave. 
Swept  solemnly  down  aisle  and  nave 

Where,  now  in  dark  and  now  in  light. 
The  countless  columns,  glimmering  white. 
Seemed  leading  out  to  the  Infinite  : 

Plunged  halfway  up  the  shaft,  they  showed 

In  that  pale  shifdng  incense-cloud 

Which  flowed  them  by  and  overflowed  240 

Till  mist  and  marble  seemed  to  blend. 
And  the  whole  temple,  at  the  end. 
With  its  own  incense  to  distend,  — 

The  arches  like  a  giant's  bow 

To  bend  and  slacken,  — and  below. 

The  niched  saints  to  come  and  go  : 

Alone  amid  the  shifting  scene 
That  central  altar  stood  serene 
In  its  clear  steadfast  taper-sheen. 
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Then  first,  the  poet  was  aware  250 

Of  a  chief  angel  standing  there 
Before  that  altar,  in  the  glare. 

His  eyes  were  dreadful,  for  you  saw 
That  thej  saw  God  ;   his  lips  and  jaw 
Grand-made  and  strong,  as  Sinai's  Law 

They  could  enunciate  and  refrain 

From  vibratory  after-pain. 

And  his  brow's  height  was  sovereign. 

On  the  vast  background  of  his  wings 

Rises  his  image,  and  he  flings  260 

From  each  plumed  arc  pale  glitterings 

And  fiery  flakes  (as  beateth,  more 
Or  less,  the  angel-heart)  before 
And  round  him  upon  roof  and  floor. 

Edging  with  fire  the  shifting  fumes. 
While  at  his  side  'twixt  lights  and  glooms 
The  phantasm  of  an  organ  booms. 

Extending  from  which  instrument 

And  angel,  right  and  left-way  bent. 

The  poet's  sight  grew  sentient  270 

Of  a  strange  company  around 

And  toward  the  altar  ;   pale  and  bound 

With  bay  above  the  eyes  profound. 

Deathful  their  faces  were,  and  yet 
The  power  of  life  was  in  them  set  — 
Never  forgot  nor  to  forget  : 
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Sublime  significance  of  mouth. 

Dilated  nostril  full  of  youth. 

And  forehead  royal  with  the  truth. 

These  faces  were  not  multiplied  280 

Beyond  your  count,  but  side  by  side 
Did  front  the  altar,  glorified. 

Still  as  a  vision,  yet  exprest 

Full  as  an  action  —  look  and  geste 

Of  buried  saint  in  risen  rest. 

The  poet  knew  them.      Faint  and  dim 
His  spirits  seemed  to  sink  in  him  — 
Then,  like  a  dolphin,  change  and  swim 

The  current  :    these  were  poets  true. 

Who  died  for  Beauty  as  martyrs  do  290 

For  Truth  —  the  ends  being  scarcely  two. 

God's  prophets  of  the  Beautiful 
These  poets  were  ;  of  iron  rule. 
The  rugged  cilix,  serge  of  wool. 

Here  Homer,  with  the  broad  suspense 
Of  thunderous  brows,  and  lips  intense 
Of  garrulous  god-innocence. 

There  Shakespeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world  :    O  eyes  sublime 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time  !  300 

Here  yEschylus,  the  women  swooned 

To  see  so  awful,  when  he  frowned 

As  the  gods  did  :   he  standeth  crowned. 
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Euripides,  with  close  and  mild 
Scholastic  lips,  that  could  be  wild 
And  laugh  or  sob  out  like  a  child 

Even  in  the  classes.      Sophocles, 

With  that  king's-look  which  down  the  trees 

Followed  the  dark  effigies 

Of  the  lost  Theban.      Hesiod  old,  310 

Who,  somewhat  blind  and  deaf  and  cold. 
Cared  most  for  gods  and  bulls.      And  bold 

Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear. 

With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear 

Slant  startled  eyes  that  seem  to  hear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal. 
To  hurtle  past  it  in  his  soul. 
And  Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 

Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows  — 

O  poet-woman  !   none  forgoes  320 

The  leap,  attaining  the  repose. 

Theocritus,  with  glittering  locks 
Dropt  sideway,  as  betwixt  the  rocks 
He  watched  the  visionary  flocks. 

And  Aristophanes,  who  took 

The  world  with  mirth,  and  laughter-struck 

The  hollow  caves  of  Thought  and  woke 

The  infinite  echoes  hid  in  each. 

And  Virgil :   shade  of  Mantuan  beech 

Did  help  the  shade  of  bay  to  reach  330 
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And  knit  around  his  forehead  high  : 

For  his  gods  wore  less  majesty 

Than  his  brown  bees  hummed  deathlessly. 

Lucretius,  nobler  than  his  mood, 

Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad 

Deep  universe  and  said  "  No  God — " 

Finding  no  bottom  :   he  denied 
Divinely  the  divine,  and  died 
Chief  poet  on  the  Tiber-side 

By  grace  of  God  :   his  face  is  stern  340 

As  one  compelled,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
To  teach  a  truth  he  would  not  learn. 

And  Ossian,  dimly  seen  or  guessed  ; 
Once  counted  greater  than  the  rest. 
When  mountain-winds  blew  out  his  vest. 

And  Spenser  drooped  his  dreaming  head 
(With  languid  sleep-smile  you  had  said 
From  his  own  verse  engendered) 

On  Ariosto's,  till  they  ran 

Their  curls  in  one  :    the  Italian  350 

Shot  nimbler  heat  of  bolder  man 

From  his  fine  lids.      And  Dante  stern 
And  sweet,  whose  spirit  was  an  urn 
For  wine  and  milk  poured  out  in  turn. 

Hard-souled  Alfieri  ;   and  fancy-willed 
Boiardo,  who  with  laughter  filled 
The  pauses  of  the  jostled  shield. 
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And  Berni,  with  a  hand  stretched  out 

To  sleek  that  storm.      And,  not  without 

The  wreath  he  died  in  and  the  doubt  360 

He  died  by,  Tasso,  bard  and  lover. 
Whose  visions  were  too  thin  to  cover 
The  face  of  a  false  woman  over. 

And  soft  Racine  ;   and  grave  Corneille, 

The  orator  of  rhymes,  whose  wail 

Scarce  shook  his  purple.      And  Petrarch  pale, 

From  whose  brain-lighted  heart  were  thrown 
A  thousand  thoughts  beneath  the  sun. 
Each  lucid  with  the  name  ot  One. 

And  Camoens,  with  that  look  he  had,  370 

Compelling  India's  Genius  sad 

From  the  wave  through  the  Lusiad,  — 

The  murmurs  of  the  storm-cape  ocean 

Indrawn  in  vibrative  emotion 

Along  the  verse.      And,  while  devotion 

In  his  wild  eyes  fantastic  shone 
Under  the  tonsure  blown  upon 
By  airs  celestial,  Calderon. 

And  bold  De  Vega,  who  breathed  quick 

Verse  after  verse,  till  death's  old  trick  380 

Put  pause  to  life  and  rhetoric. 

And  Goethe,  with  that  reaching  eye 
His  soul  reached  out  from,  far  and  high. 
And  fell  from  inner  entity. 
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And  Schiller,  with  heroic  front 
Worthy  of  Plutarch's  kiss  upon't. 
Too  large  for  wreath  of  modern  wont. 

And  Chaucer,  with  his  infantine 

Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine  ; 

That  mark  upon  his  lip  is  wine.  390 

Here,  Milton's  eyes  strike  piercing-dim  : 
The  shapes  of  suns  and  stars  did  swim 
Like  clouds  from  them,  and  granted  him 

God  for  sole  vision.      Cowley,  there. 

Whose  active  fancy  debonair 

Drew  straws  like  amber  —  foul  to  fair. 

Dravton  and  Browne,  with  smiles  they  drew 
From  outward  nature,  still  kept  new 
From  their  own  inward  nature  true. 

And  Marlowe,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Ben,  400 

Whose  fire-hearts  sowed  our  furrows  when 
The  world  was  worthy  of  such  men. 

And  Burns,  with  pungent  passionings 
Set  in  his  eyes :  deep  lyric  springs 
Are  of  the  fire-mount's  issuings. 

And  Shelley,  in  his  white  ideal. 

All  statue-blind.      And  Keats  the  real 

Adonis  with  the  hymeneal 

Fresh  vernal  buds  half  sunk  between 

His  youthful  curls,  kissed  straight  and  sheen   410 

In  his  Rome-grave,  by  Venus  queen. 
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And  poor,  proud  Byron,  sad  as  grave 
And  salt  as  life  ;   forlornly  brave. 
And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  drave. 

And  visionary  Coleridge,  who 
Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 
Their  wings  with  cadence  up  the  Blue. 

These  poets  faced  (and  many  more) 

The  lighted  altar  looming  o'er 

The  clouds  of  incense  dim  and  hoar  :  420 

And  all  their  faces,  in  the  lull 

Of  natural  things,  looked  wonderful 

With  life  and  death  and  deathless  rule. 

All,  still  as  stone  and  yet  intense  ; 

As  if  by  spirit's  vehemence 

That  stone  were  carved  and  not  by  sense. 

But  where  the  heart  of  each  should  beat. 

There  seemed  a  wound  instead  of  it. 

From  whence  the  blood  dropped  to  their  feet 

Drop  after  drop  —  dropped  heavily  430 

As  century  follows  century 
Into  the  deep  eternity. 

Then  said  the  lady  —  and  her  word 
Came  distant,  as  wide  waves  were  stirred 
Between  her  and  the  ear  that  heard,  — 

"  WorJd's  use  is  cold,  worW s  love  is  vain, 
WorW s  cruelty  is  bitter  bane. 
But  pain  is  not  the  fruit  of  pain. 
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*'  Hearken,  O  poet,  whom  I  led 

From  the  dark  wood  :   dismissing  dread,         440 

Now  hear  this  angel  in  my  stead. 

**His  organ's  clavier  strikes  along 
These  poets'  hearts,  sonorous,  strong. 
They  gave  him  without  count  of  wrong,  — 

"  A  diapason  whence  to  guide 

Up  to  God's  feet,  from  these  who  died. 

An  anthem  fully  glorified  — 

"Whereat   God's  blessing,  Ibarak    ("I"13') 

Breathes  back  this  music,  folds  it  back 

About  the  earth  in  vapoury  rack,  450 

"  And  men  walk  in  it,  crying  '  Lo 
The  world  is  wider,  and  we  know 
The  very  heavens  look  brighter  so  : 

"  '  The  stars  move  statelier  round  the  edge 
Of  the  silver  spheres,  and  give  in  pledge 
Their  light  for  nobler  privilege  : 

"  '  No  little  flower  but  joys  or  grieves. 
Full  life  is  rustling  in  the  sheaves. 
Full  spirit  sweeps  the  forest-leaves.' 

"  So  works  this  music  on  the  earth,  460 

God  so  admits  it,  sends  it  forth 
To  add  another  worth  to  worth  — 

"A  new  creation-bloom  that  rounds 
The  old  creation  and  expounds 
His  Beautiful  in  tuneful  sounds. 
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**  Now  hearken  !  "      Then  the  poet  gazed 
Upon  the  angel  glorious-faced 
Whose  hand,  majestically  raised. 

Floated  across  the  organ-keys. 

Like  a  pale  moon  o'er  murmuring  seas,  470 

With  no  touch  but  with  influences  : 

Then  rose  and  fell  (with  swell  and  swound 
Of  shapeless  noises  wandering  round 
A  concord  which  at  last  they  found) 

Those  mystic  keys  :   the  tones  were  mixed. 
Dim,  faint,  and  thrilled  and  throbbed  betwixt 
The  incomplete  and  the  unfixed  : 

And  therein  mighty  minds  were  heard 

In  mighty  musings,  inly  stirred. 

And  struggling  outward  for  a  word  :  480 

Until  these  surges,  having  run 
This  way  and  that,  gave  out  as  one 
An  Aphroditb  of  sweet  tune, 

A  Harmony  that,  finding  vent. 
Upward  in  grand  ascension  went. 
Winged  to  a  heavenly  argument. 

Up,  upward  like  a  saint  who  strips 
The  shroud  back  from  his  eyes  and  lips. 
And  rises  in  apocalypse  ; 

A  Harmony  sublime  and  plain,  490 

Which  cleft  (as  flying  swan,  the  rain,  — 
Throwing  the  drops  off  with  a  strain 
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Of  her  white  wing)  those  undertones 
Of  perplext  chords,  and  soared  at  once 
And  struck  out  from  the  starry  thrones 

Their  several  silver  octaves  as 

It  passed  to  God.      The  music  was 

Of  divine  stature  ;  strong  to  pass  : 

And  those  who  heard  it  understood 

Something  of  life  in  spirit  and  blood,  500 

Something  of  nature's  fair  and  good  : 

And  while  it  sounded,  those  great  souls 
Did  thrill  as  racers  at  the  goals 
And  burn  in  all  their  aureoles  j 

But  she  the  lady,  as  vapour-bound. 
Stood  calmly  in  the  joy  of  sound. 
Like  Nature  with  the  showers  around  : 

And  when  it  ceased,  the  blood  which  fell 

Again,  alone  grew  audible. 

Tolling  the  silence  as  a  bell.  51a 

The  sovran  angel  lifted  high 

His  hand,  and  spake  out  sovranly  : 

'♦Tried  poets,  hearken  and  reply  ! 

**  Give  me  true  answers.      If  we  grant 
That  not  to  suffer,  is  to  want 
The  conscience  of  the  jubilant,  — 

"  If  ignorance  of  anguish  is 
But  ignorance,  and  mortals  miss 
Far  prospects,  by  a  level  bliss,  — 
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*' If  two  colours  must  be  viewed  520 

In  a  visible  image,  mortals  should 
Need  good  and  evil,  to  see  good,  — 

"If  to  speak  nobly,  comprehends 
To  feel  profoundly,  —  if  the  ends 
Of  power  and  suffering.  Nature  blends, — 

"If  poets  on  the  tripod  must 
Writhe  like  the  Pythian  to  make  just 
Their  oracles  and  merit  trust,  — 

"  If  every  vatic  word  that  sweeps 

To  change  the  world  must  pale  their  lips         530 

And  leave  their  own  souls  in  eclipse,  — 

"  If  to  search  deep  the  universe 

Must  pierce  the  searcher  with  the  curse. 

Because  that  bolt  (in  man's  reverse) 

"  Was  shot  to  the  heart  0'  the  wood  and  lies 
Wedged  deepest  in  the  best,  —  if  eyes 
That  look  for  visions  and  surprise 

"  From  influent  angels,  must  shut  down 

Their  eyehds  first  to  sun  and  moon. 

The  head  asleep  upon  a  stone,  —  540 

"  If  One  who  did  redeem  you  back. 
By  His  own  loss,  from  final  wrack. 
Did  consecrate  by  touch  and  track 

"Those  temporal  sorrows  till  the  taste 

Of  brackish  waters  of  the  waste 

Is  salt  with  tears  He  dropt  too  fast,  — 
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**  If  all  the  crowns  of  earth  must  wound 
With  prickings  of  the  thorns  He  found,  — 
If  saddest  sighs  swell  sweetest  sound,  — 

**  What  say  ye  unto  this  ?  —  refuse  550 

This  baptism  in  salt  water  ?  —  choose 
Calm  breasts,  mute  lips,  and  labour  loose  ? 

"  Or,  O  ye  gifted  givers  !   ye 
Who  give  your  liberal  hearts  to  me 
To  make  the  world  this  harmony, 

**  Are  ye  resigned  that  they  be  spent 
To  such  world's  help  ?  " 

The  Spirits  bent 
Their  awtul  brows  and  said  "Content." 

Content  !   it  sounded  like  Amen 

Said  by  a  choir  ot  mourning  men  ;  560 

An  affirmation  full  of  pain 

And  patience,  —  av,  of  glorving 

And  adoration,  as  a  king 

Might  seal  an  oath  for  governing. 

Then  said  the  angel  —  and  his  face 
Lightened  abroad  until  the  place 
Grew  larger  for  a  moment's  space,  — 

The  long  aisles  flashing  out  in  light. 

And  nave  and  transept,  columns  white 

And  arches  crossed,  being  clear  to  sight  570 

As  if  the  roof  were  ofi^  and  all 

Stood  in  the  noon-sun,  —  "  Lo,  1  call 

To  other  hearts  as  liberal. 
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"This  pedal  strikes  out  in  the  air  : 
My  instrument  has  room  to  bear 
Still  fuller  strains  and  perfecter. 

*'  Herein  is  room,  and  shall  be  room 
While  Time  lasts,  for  new  hearts  to  come 
Consummating  while  they  consume. 

'*  What  living  man  will  bring  a  gift  580 

Of  his  own  heart  and  help  to  lift 

The  tune  ?  —  The  race  is  to  the  swift." 

So  asked  the  angel.      Straight  the  while, 

A  company  came  up  the  aisle 

With  measured  step  and  sorted  smile  ; 

Cleaving  the  incense-clouds  that  rise. 
With  winking  unaccustomed  eyes 
And  love-locks  smeUing  sweet  of  spice. 

One  bore  his  head  above  the  rest 

As  if  the  world  were  dispossessed,  590 

And  one  did  pillow  chin  on  breast. 

Right  languid,  an  as  he  should  faint  • 
One  shook  his  curls  across  his  paint 
And  moralised  on  worldly  taint ; 

One,  slanting  up  his  face,  did  wink 
The  salt  rheum  to  the  eyelid's  brink. 
To  think —  O  Gods  !   or  —  not  to  think. 

Some  trod  out  stealthily  and  slow. 

As  if  the  sun  would  fall  in  snow 

If  they  walked  to  instead  of  fro  ;  600 
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And  some,  with  conscious  ambling  free. 
Did  shake  their  bells  right  daintily 
On  hand  and  foot,  for  harmony  ; 

And  some,  composing  sudden  sighs 
In  attitudes  of  point-device. 
Rehearsed  impromptu  agonies. 

And  when  this  company  drew  near 
The  spirits  crowned,  it  might  appear 
Submitted  to  a  ghastly  fear  ; 

As  a  sane  eye  in  master-passion  610 

Constrains  a  maniac  to  the  fashion 
Of  hideous  maniac  imitation 

In  the  least  geste  —  the  dropping  low 
O'  the  lid,  the  wrinkling  of  the  brow. 
Exaggerate  with  mock  and  mow,  — 

So  mastered  was  that  company 
By  the  crowned  vision  utterly. 
Swayed  to  a  maniac  mockery. 

One  dulled  his  eyeballs,  as  thev  ached 

With  Homer's  forehead,  though  he  lacked      620 

An  inch  of  any  ;   and  one  racked 

His  lower  lip  with  resdess  tooth. 
As  Pindar's  rushing  words  forsooth 
Were  pent  behind  it ;  one  his  smooth 

Pink  cheeks  did  rumple  passionate 
Like  ^schylus,  and  tried  to  prate 
On  trolling  tongue  of  fate  and  fate  ; 
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One  set  her  eyes  like  Sappho's  — or 

Any  light  woman's  ;   one  forbore 

Like  Dante,  or  any  man  as  poor  630 

In  mirth,  to  let  a  smile  undo 

His  hard-shut  lips  ;  and  one  that  drew 

Sour  humours  from  his  mother,  blew 

His  sunken  cheeks  out  to  the  size 
Of  most  unnatural  jollities. 
Because  Anacreon  looked  jest-wise  ; 

So  with  the  rest  ;   it  was  a  sight 

A  great  world-laughter  would  requite. 

Or  great  world-wrath,  with  equal  right. 

Out  came  a  speaker  from  that  crowd  640 

To  speak  for  all,  in  sleek  and  proud 
Exordial  periods,  while  he  bowed 

His  knee  before  the  angel  —  "  Thus, 
O  angel  who  hast  called  for  us. 
We  bring  thee  service  emulous. 

**  Fit  service  from  sufficient  soul. 
Hand-service  to  receive  world's  dole. 
Lip-service  in  world's  ear  to  roll 

"  Adjusted  concords  —  soft  enow 

To  hear  the  wine-cups  passing;  through,         650 

And  not  too  grave  to  spoil  the  show  : 

"  Thou,  certes,  when  thou  askest  more, 
O  sapient  angel,  leanest  o'er 
The  window-sill  of  metaphor. 
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"  To  give  our  hearts  up,  fie  !   that  rage 
Barbaric  antedates  the  age  ; 
It  is  not  done  on  any  stage. 

*•  Because  your  scald  or  gleeman  went 
With  seven  or  nine-stringed  instrument 
Upon  his  back,  — must  ours  be  bent  ?  660 

"  We  are  not  pilgrims,  by  your  leave  ; 
No,  nor  yet  martvrs  ;  if  we  grieve. 
It  is  to  rhyme  to  —  summer  eve  : 

"And  if  we  labour,  it  shall  be 
As  suiteth  best  with  our  degree. 
In  after-dinner  reverie." 

More  yet  that  speaker  would  have  said. 
Poising  between  his  smiles  fair-fed 
Each  separate  phrase  till  finished  ; 

But  all  the  foreheads  of  those  born  670 

And  dead  true  poets  flashed  with  scorn 
Betwixt  the  bay  leaves  round  them  worn. 

Ay,  jetted  such  brave  fire  that  they. 
The  new-come,  shrank  and  paled  away 
Like  leaden  ashes  when  the  day 

Strikes  on  the  hearth.      A  spirit-blast, 
A  presence  known  by  power,  at  last 
Took  them  up  mutely  :  they  had  passed. 

And  he  our  pilgrim-poet  saw 

Only  their  places,  in  deep  awe,  680 

What   time  the  angel's  smile  did  draw 
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His  gazing  upward.      Smiling  on. 
The  angel  in  the  angel  shone. 
Revealing  glory  in  benison  ; 

Till,  ripened  in  the  light  which  shut 
The  poet  in,  his  spirit  mute 
Dropped  sudden  as  a  perfect  fruit  : 

He  fell  before  the  angel's  feet, 

Saying,  •'  If  what  is  true  is  sweet. 

In  something  I  may  compass  it  :  690 

*'  For,  where  my  worthiness  is  poor. 
My  will  stands  richly  at  the  door 
To  pay  shortcomings  evermore. 

"  Accept  me  therefore  :  not  for  price 
And  not  for  pride  my  sacrifice 
Is  tendered,  for  my  soul  is  nice 

"And  will  beat  down  those  dusty  seeds 
Of  bearded  corn  if  she  succeeds 
In  soaring  while  the  covey  feeds. 

"I  soar,  I  am  drawn  up  like  the  lark  700 

To  its  white  cloud  :  so  high  my  mark. 
Albeit  my  wing  is  small  and  dark. 

**  I  ask  no  wages,  seek  no  fame  : 

Sew  me,  for  shroud  round  face  and  name, 

God's  banner  of  the  oriflamme. 

"I  only  would  have  leave  to  loose 
(In  tears  and  blood  if  so  He  choose) 
Mine  inward  music  out  to  use  j 
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♦*  I  only  would  be  spent  —  in  pain 

And  loss,  perchance,  but  not  in  vain  —  710 

Upon  the  sweetness  of  that  strain  ; 

"Only  project  beyond  the  bound 
Of  mine  own  life,  so  lost  and  found. 
My  voice,  and  live  on  in  its  sound  ; 

"  Only  embrace  and  be  embraced 

By  fiery  ends,  whereby  to  waste. 

And  light  God's  future  with  my  past." 

The  angel's  smile  grew  more  divine. 

The  mortal  speaking  ;  ay,  its  shine 

Swelled  fuller,  like  a  choir-note  fine,  720 

Till  the  broad  glory  round  his  brow 
Did  vibrate  with  the  light  below  ; 
But  what  he  said  I  do  not  know. 

Nor  know  I  if  the  man  who  prayed. 

Rose  up  accepted,  unforbade. 

From  the  church-floor  where  he  was  laid,  — 

Nor  if  a  listening  life  did  run 

Through  the  king-poets,  one  by  one 

Rejoicing  in  a  worthy  son  :  729 

My  soul,  which  might  have  seen,  grew  blind 
By  what  it  looked  on  :  I  can  find 
No  certain  count  of  things  behind. 

I  saw  alone,  dim,  white  and  grand 
As  in  a  dream,  the  angel's  hand 
Stretched  forth  in  gesture  of  command 
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Straight  through  the  haze.      And  so,  as  erst, 
A  strain  more  noble  than  the  first 
Mused  in  the  organ,  and  outburst  : 

With  giant  march  from  floor  to  roof 

Rose  the  full  notes,  now  parted  off  740 

In  pauses  massively  aloof 

Like  measured  thunders,  now  rejoined 
In  concords  of  mysterious  kind 
Which  fused  together  sense  and  mind. 

Now  flashing  sharp  on  sharp  along 
Exulting  in  a  mounting  throng. 
Now  dying  off  to  a  low  song 

Fed  upon  minors,  wavelike  sounds 

Re-eddying  into  silver  rounds. 

Enlarging  liberty  with  bounds  :  750 

And  every  rhythm  that  seemed  to  close 
Survived  in  confluent  underflows 
Symphonious  with  the  next  that  rose. 

Thus  the  whole  strain  being  multiplied 
And  greatened,  with  its  glorified 
Wings  shot  abroad  from  side  to  side. 

Waved  backward  (as  a  wind  might  wave 
A  Brocken  mist  and  with  as  brave 
Wild  roaring)  arch  and  architrave. 

Aisle,  transept,  column,  marble  wall,  —         760 
Then  swelling  outward,  prodigal 
Of  aspiration  beyond  thrall. 
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Soared,  and  drew  up  with  it  the  whole 

Of  this  said  vision,  as  a  soul 

Is  raised  by  a  thought.      And  as  a  scroll 

Of  bright  devices  is  unrolled 
Still  upward  with  a  gradual  gold. 
So  rose  the  vision  manifold. 

Angel  and" organ,  and  the  round 

Of  spirits,  solemnised  and  crowned;  770 

While  the  freed  clouds  of  incense  wound 

Ascending,  following  in  their  track. 
And  glimmering  faintly  like  the  rack 
O'  the  moon  in  her  own  light  cast  back. 

And  as  that  solemn  dream  withdrew. 
The  lady's  kiss  did  fall  anew 
Cold  on  the  poet's  brow  as  dew. 

And  that  same  kiss  which  bound  him  first 

Beyond  the  senses,  now  reversed 

Its  own  law  and  most  subtly  pierced  780 

His  spirit  with  the  sense  of  things 
Sensual  and  present,  Vanishings 
Of  glory  with  ^olian  wings 

Struck  him  and  passed  :  the  lady's  face 
Did  melt  back  in  the  chrysopras 
Of  the  orient  morning  sky  that  was 

Yet  clear  of  lark  and  there  and  so 
She  melted  as  a  star  might  do. 
Still  smiling  as  she  melted  slow  : 
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Smiling  so  slow,  he  seemed  to  see  790 

Her  smile  the  last  thing,  gloriously 
Beyond  her,  far  as  memory. 

Then  he  looked  round  :  he  was  alone. 
He  lay  before  the  breaking  sun. 
As  Jacob  at  the  Bethel  stone. 

And  thought's  entangled  skein  being  wound. 

He  knew  the  moorland  of  his  swound. 

And  the  pale  pools  that  smeared  the  ground ; 

The  far  wood-pines  like  ofRng  ships  ; 

The  fourth  pool's  yew  anear  him  drips,  800 

WorW s  cruelty  attaints  his  lips. 

And  still  he  tastes  it,  bitter  still  ; 
Through  all  that  glorious  possible 
He  had  the  sight  of  present  ill. 

Yet  rising  calmly  up  and  slowly 
With  such  a  cheer  as  scorneth  folly, 
A  mild  delightsome  melancholy. 

He  journeyed  homeward  through  the  wood 

And  prayed  along  the  solitude 

Betwixt  the  pines,  '*  O  God,  my  God  !  "     810 

The  golden  morning's  open  Rowings 

Did  sway  the  trees  to  murmurous  bowings. 

In  metric  chant  of  blessed  poems. 

And  passing  homeward  through  the  wood. 

He  prayed  along  the  sohtude. 

Thou,  Poet-God,  art  great  and  good  ! 
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**  And  though  we  must  have,  and  have  had 

Right  reason  to  be  earthly  sad. 

Thou,  Poet-God,  art  great  and  glad  !  " 

CONCLUSION. 

Life  treads  on  life,  and  heart  on  heart  ;  820 

We  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart : 

And  I  was  'ware  of  walking  down 
That  same  green  forest  where  had  gone 
The  poet-pilgrim.      One  by  one 

I  traced  his  footsteps.      From  the  east 
A  red  and  tender  radiance  pressed 
Through  the  near  trees,  until  I  guessed 

The  sun  behind  shone  full  and  round  ; 

While  up  the  leafiness  profound  830 

A  wind  scarce  old  enough  for  sound 

Stood  ready  to  blow  on  me  when 
I  turned  that  way,  and  now  and  then 
The  birds  sang  and  brake  off  again 

To  shake  their  pretty  feathers  dry 
Of  the  dew  sliding  droppingly 
From  the  leaf-edges  and  apply 

Back  to  their  song  :    'twixt  dew  and  bird 

So  sweet  a  silence  ministered, 

God  seemed  to  use  it  for  a  word,  840 
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Yet  morning  souls  did  leap  and  run 
In  all  things,  as  the  least  had  won 
A  joyous  insight  of  the  sun. 

And  no  one  looking  round  the  wood 
Could  help  confessing  as  he  stood. 
This  Poet-God  is  glad  and  good. 

But  hark  !   a  distant  sound  that  grows, 
A  heaving,  sinking  of  the  boughs, 
A  rustling  murmur,  not  of  those, 

A  breezy  noise  which  is  not  breeze  !  850 

And  white-clad  children  by  degrees 
Steal  out  in  troops  among  the  trees. 

Fair  little  children  morning-bright. 
With  faces  grave  yet  soft  to  sight. 
Expressive  of  restrained  delight. 

Some  plucked  the  palm-boughs  within  reach,  ^ 

And  others  leapt  up  high  to  catch 
The  upper  boughs  and  shake  from  each 

A  rain  of  dew  till,  wetted  so. 

The  child  who  held  the  branch  let  go  860 

And  it  swang  backward  with  a  flow 

Of  faster  drippings.      Then  I  knew 
The  children  laughed  ;  but  the  laugh  flew 
From  its  own  chirrup  as  might  do 

A  frightened  song-bird  ;   and  a  child 
Who  seemed  the  chief  said  very  mild, 
"Hush  !   keep  this  morning  undefiled." 
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His  eyes  rebuked  them  from  calm  spheres  ; 

His  soul  upon  his  brow  appears 

In  waiting  for  more  holy  years.  870 

I  called  the  child  to  me,  and  said, 

**  What  are  your  palms  for  ?  "     **  To  be  spread,'* 

He  answered,  "on  a  poet  dead. 

**  The  poet  died  last  month,  and  now 
The  world  which  had  been  somewhat  slow 
In  honouring  his  living  brow, 

"Commands  the  palms  ;   they  must  be  strown 
On  his  new  marble  very  soon. 
In  a  procession  of  the  town." 

I  sighed  and  said,  "  Did  he  foresee  880 

Any  such  honour  ?  "      *'  Verily 
I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  he. 

"  But  this  I  know,  I  fain  would  lay 
My  own  head  down,  another  day. 
As  he  did,  —  with  the  fame  away. 

"A  lily,  a  friend's  hand  had  plucked. 
Lay  by  his  death-bed,  which  he  looked 
As  deep  down  as  a  bee  had  sucked, 

"Then,  turning  to  the  lattice,  gazed 

O'er  hill  and  river  and  upraised  890 

His  eyes  illumined  and  amazed 

*'  With  the  world's  beauty,  up  to  God, 
Re-offcring  on  their  iris  broad 
The  images  of  things  bestowed 
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"  By  the  chief  Poet.      *  God  ! '    he  cried, 
'  Be  praised  for  anguish  which  has  tried. 
For  beauty  which  has  satisfied  : 

<'  <  For  this  world's  presence  half  within 
And  half  without  me  — thought  and  scene  — 
This  sense  of  Being  and  Having  Been.  900 

"  *  I  thank  Thee  that  my  soul  hath  room 

For  Thy  grand  world  :  both  guests  may  come  — 

Beauty,  to  soul  —  Body,  to  tomb. 

"  '  I  am  content  to  be  so  weak  : 
Put  strength  into  the  words  I  speak. 
And  I  am  strong  in  what  I  seek. 

"  '  I  am  content  to  be  so  bare 
Before  the  arches,  everywhere 
My  wounds  being  stroked  by  heavenly  air. 

"  '  I  laid  my  soul  before  Thy  feet  910 

That  images  of  fair  and  sweet 
Should  walk  to  other  men  on  it. 

"  *  I  am  content  to  feel  the  step 
Of  each  pure  image  :   let  those  keep 
To  mandragore  who  care  to  sleep. 

"  '  I  am  content  to  touch  the  brink 
Of  the  other  goblet  and  I  think 
My  bitter  drink  a  wholesome  drink. 

"  '  Because  my  portion  was  assigned 
Wholesome  and  bitter.  Thou  art  kind,  920 

And  I  am  blessed  to  my  mind. 
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**  '  Gifted  for  giving,  I  receive 
The  mavthorn  and  its  scent  outgive : 
I  grieve  not  that  I  once  did  grieve. 

**  '  In  my  large  joy  of  sight  and  touch 
Beyond  what  others  count  for  such, 
I  am  content  to  suffer  much. 

"  *  /  \no<w  —  is  all  the  mourner  saith. 

Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth. 

And  Life  is  perfected  by  Death.'  "  930 

The  child  spake  nobly  :   strange  to  hear. 

His  infantine  soft  accents  clear 

Charged  with  high  meanings,  did  appear  ; 

And  fair  to  see,  his  form  and  face 
Winged  out  with  whiteness  and  pure  grace 
From  the  green  darkness  of  the  place. 

Behind  his  head  a  palm-tree  grew  ; 

An  orient  beam  which  pierced  it  through 

Transversely  on  his  forehead  drew 

The  figure  of  a  palm-branch  brown  940 

Traced  on  its  brightness  up  and  down 
In  fine  fair  lines,  —  a  shadow-crown  : 

Guido  might  paint  his  angels  so  — 

A  little  angel,  taught  to  go 

With  holy  words  to  saints  below  — 

Such  innocence  of  action  yet 

Significance  of  object  met 

In  his  whole  bearing  strong  and  sweet. 
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And  all  the  children,  the  whole  band. 

Did  round  in  rosy  reverence  stand,  950 

Each  with  a  palm-bough  in  his  hand. 

<*And  so  he  died,"  I  whispered.      "Nay, 
Not  JO,"  the  childish  voice  did  say, 
"  That  poet  turned  him  first  to  pray 

**  In  silence,  and  God  heard  the  rest 
'Twixt  the  sun's  footsteps  down  the  west. 
Then  he  called  one  who  loved  him  best, 

**  Yea,  he  called  softly  through  the  room 
(His  voice  was  weak  yet  tender)  —  *  Come,' 
He  said,  *  come  nearer  !      Let  the  bloom        960 

"  *  Of  Life  grow  over,  undenied. 

This  bridge  of  Death,  which  is  not  wide  — 

I  shall  be  soon  at  the  other  side. 


'•  *  Come,  kiss  me  !  '      So  the  one  in  truth 
Who  loved  him  best,  —  in  love,  not  ruth. 
Bowed  down  and  kissed  him  mouth  to  mouth  : 

'♦  And  in  that  kiss  of  love  was  won 
Life's  manumission.      All  was  done  : 
The  mouth  that  kissed  last,  kissed  alone. 

"  But  in  the  former,  confluent  kiss,  970 

The  same  was  sealed,  I  think,  by  His, 
To  words  of  truth  and  uprightness." 
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The  child's  voice  trembled,  his  lips  shook    , 
Like  a  rose  leaning  o'er  a  brook. 
Which  vibrates  though  it  is  not  struck. 

**  And  who,"  I  asked,  a  little  moved 
Yet  curious-eyed,  "was  this  that  loved 
And  kissed  him  last,  as  it  behoved  ?  " 

*'  /,"  sofdy  said  the  child  ;  and  then 

*♦  /,"  said  he  louder,  once  again:  980 

**  His  son,  my  rank  is  among  men  : 

"  And  now  that  men  exalt  his  name 
I  come  to  gather  palms  with  them. 
That  holy  love  may  hallow  fame. 

**  He  did  not  die  alone,  nor  should 
His  memory  live  so,  'mid  these  rude 
World-praisers  —  a  worse  solitude. 

**  Me,  a  voice  calleth  to  that  tomb 

Where  these  are  strewing  branch  and  bloom. 

Saying,  '  Come  nearer  :  '  and  I  come.  990 

**  Glory  to  God  !  "  resumed  he. 

And  his  eyes  smiled  for  victory 

O'er  their  own  tears  which  I  could  see 


Fallen  on  the  palm,  down  cheek  and  chin  — 
"That  poet  now  has  entered  in 
The  place  of  rest  which  is  not  sin. 
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<*  And  while  he  rests,  his  songs  in  troops 
Walk  up  and  down  our  earthly  slopes. 
Companioned  by  diviner  hopes," 

"But  thou,''''  I  murmured  to  engage  1000 

The  child's  speech  farther  —  *•  hast  an  age 
Too  tender  for  this  orphanage." 

"  Glory  to  God  —  to  God  !  "  he  saith  : 
*<  Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth. 
And  Life  is  perfected  by  Death." 
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NOTES. 


The  Poems  of   1838    (Continued). 

The  Romaunt  of  Margret.  Motto.  <'  Can  my  affections  find 
out  nothing  best,''"  etc.  :  from  Quarles's  "Emblems"  No. 
xii,  which  is  based  upon  Galatians  vi,  14.  The  belief 
upon  which  this  poem  is  founded,  that  the  shadow  is 
an  entity  and  the  spiritual  attendant  of  the  body,  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  savagery,  and  is  reflected  In  both  classic  and 
barbarian  languages  by  the  fact  that  the  word  for  shadow 
expresses  also  the  soul  or  other  self.  (See  John  Fiske, 
"Myths  and  Myth-Makers.") 

Line  i.  /  plant  a  tree  nxihose  leaf,  etc.  :  the  yew  has 
from  the  most  remote  times  been  connected  with  the  idea 
of  death.  The  Egyptians  considered  it  a  symbol  of 
mourning.  From  them  it  probably  passed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  from  the  Romans  to  the  Britons. 

34.      Certes :   certainly. 

Isobel's  Child.  Motto.  "  So  find  ive  profit,  By  losing  of 
our  prayers  "  :  from  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  ii.,  i,  8. 

17.  Pined:  worn  out,  from  the  transitive  verb  to 
pine. 

32.  Red  as  rose  of  Harpocrate :  Harpocrates  was  the 
Egyptian  god  of  silence,  represented  as  an  infant  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  Isis.  The  myth  runs  that  Cupid 
once  gave  him  a  rose  as  a  bribe  not  to  betray  the  loves  of 
Venus.  From  this  the  rose  became  a  symbol  of  silence. 
The  myth  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  simile  used  here, 
which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  confused  con- 
necting of  the  infant  god's  rose  with  the  mother's  smile, 
which  enjoined  sleep  on  the  child  as  the  rose  did  silence 
on  the  god. 
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Line  99.  Like  Northern  lights  that  Jill  the  heart  of 
hea^uen  in  sign  of  cold:  this  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  case.  They  are  more  frequent  in  the  cold  regions  to 
the  North,  but  according  to  some  theorists  they  are  con- 
nected especially  with  the  warmer  bodies  of  water  that 
occur  in  ice  fields,  indicating  that  they  result  from  the 
ascending  of  warmer  currents  of  air  in  cold  regions.  The 
whole  subject,  however,  of  the  cause  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  is  still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  (See  "  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica. "  ) 

158.  Shall  glass  thee  e-veryivhere :  glass  is  here  the 
transitive  verb,  to  glass,  to  reflect ;  so  used  by  Byron, 
Motley,   and  other  writers  of  English. 

268.  Arcadian  valleys:  Arcadia  was  a  country  of  the 
Middle  Peloponnesus,  situated  on  a  high  table-land.  The 
chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  was  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  agriculture,  and  its  principal  deity  the  nature 
god  Pan.  On  these  accounts  the  pastoral  poets  selected 
it  as  the  proper  scene  in  which  to  lay  their  romances  of 
pastoral  life.  Hence  it  has  become  the  synonym  of  an 
earthly  paradise. 

404.  Mine  angel  looketh  sorronvful  Upon  the  face  of 
God  :  *'  For  I  say  unto  you  that  in  Heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 
Matthew  xviii. ,  10. 

446.  Through  the  mystic-ivingid  Four :  the  four  beasts 
which  John  saw  about  God's  throne.  From  here  through 
line  454  the  allusions  are  to  the  description  of  God's 
throne  in  Revelation  iv.,  4-8. 

485.     A  little  harp  me  ivaits  :  see  Revelation  v.,  8. 

487.  -And  tuned  to  music  spherical :  Pythagoras  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  worlds,  as  they  moved  around  the 
central  fire,  gave  forth  music,  which  could  only  be  heard 
by  those  whose  natures  were  especially  exalted. 

488.  The  green  life-tree :  see  Revelation  ii.,  7. 

A  Romance  of  the  Ganges.  As  the  poet  herself  tells  us  in 
her  preface  to   "The  Seraphim  and  Other  Poems,"  this 
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poem  was  written  to  order,  for  an  illustration  in  Finden  s 
Tableaux,  at  the  request  of  its  editor,  Miss  Mitford. 
Miss  Mitford  wrote,  saying,  "  I  want  you  to  write  me  a 
poem  in  illustration  of  a  very  charming  group  of  Hindoo 
girls  floating  their  lamps  upon  the  Ganges,  —  launching 
them,  I  should  say.  You  know  that  pretty  superstition." 
According  to  Grandpr^  in  his  "  Voyage  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,"  it  is  a  usual  thing  to  see  the  Ganges  glittering  all 
over  in  the  evening  with  lights  from  little  boats,  holding  a 
small  lighted  lamp  filled  with  cocoa  oil,  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  launched  on  the  current  by  the  young  Hindoo 
girls. 

Line  98.  The  holy  house  of  snoiv  :  the  heaven  of  one  of 
the  principal  Hindoo  deities,  Indra,  was  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Meru,  in  the  snow-clad  range  of  the  Himalayas. 

104.  Thy  humming-bird  is  in  the  sun,  etc.  :  the  Hin- 
doo god  of  love  Kamadeva  is  supposed  to  wander  about 
the  three  worlds,  in  company  not  only  with  the  cuckoo 
and  the  humming-bird,  but  with  Spring  personified,  the 
gentle  breezes,  and  his  wife  Rati  in  his  train. 

157.  To  cast  upon  thine  hair:  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremonial  of  the  Hindoos  consists  in  casting  rice  upon 
the  head  and  the  fastening  of  the  tati  or  band  around  the 
neck. 

i8g.  Tliy  lily  hath  not  changed  a  leaf:  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  Ganges  is  a  white  woman  who  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a  water  lily,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  lute. 

An  Island.  19.  That  mountain  piece  of  Dante'' s  para- 
dise: the  mountain  upon  whose  summit  was  the  earthly 
paradise.  For  description  of  it  see  "The  Purgatory," 
Cantos  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  The  poet  imagines  her  Island 
with  this  mountain  upon  it  fallen  down  from  heaven,  with 
all  its  heavenly  trees  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

43-  Pleiades  of  flo-xvers  {Not  one  lost)  star  her  O'ver : 
a  reference  to  the  myth  of  the  Pleiades,  who  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas.  One  day  Orion  saw  them  in  Boeo- 
tia    and,   falling    in    love    with  them,    he  pursued  them. 
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Distressed,  they  prayed  to  have  their  form  changed,  so 
Jupiter  turned  them  into  pigeons  and  then  into  a  constel- 
lation. There  were  seven  of  them,  but  one,  Electra, 
could  not  stand  the  sight  of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  which  had 
been  founded  by  her  son  Dardanus,  and  fled.  She  still 
ranges  as  a  comet  through  the  heavens  with  her  hair 
floating  wildly  behind  her,  and  is  always  spoken  of  as 
the  lost  Pleiad.  This  is  the  reason  why  only  six  stars  are 
visible  in  the  constellation. 

Line  50.  Amreeta  :  the  ambrosial  drink  of  the  Hindoo 
gods.  It  was  produced  at  the  time  of  the  churning  of  the 
sea  of  milk,  along  with  various  other  divine  treasures. 
(See  Garrett's  "  Classical   Dictionary  of  India.'') 

55.      Glass :  reflect. 

84.      Springes ;  traps. 

147.  Hellas  :  the  name  by  which  Greece  was  known 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  said  in  its  traditions  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  common   ancestor,    Hellen. 

155.  Pindar:  (518-442)  was  the  greatest  of  Greek 
lyric  poets,  and  our  young  poet  here  imagines  what  he  might 
have  done  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  pastoral  school  of  poetry. 
Pindar's  lyrics  were  odes  in  celebration  of  heroes  and 
victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  reflecting  the  splendor  of 
religion  and  culture,  but  with  a  sufficient  admixture  of 
beautiful  nature  descriptions  in  them  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  he  might  have  glorified  the  life  of  the  shepherd  in 
Arcadia. 

157.  jEsc/iylus  — the  pleasant  fields  He  died  in,  longer 
knonving :  The  eldest  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  was 
^schylus  (525—456).  The  story  told  of  his  death  is  that 
he  was  sitting  motionless  in  the  fields  in  silence  and  medi- 
tation j  his  head,  now  quite  bald,  was  ipistaken  for  a  stone 
by  an  eagle,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  him  with  a 
tortoise  in  her  bill.  The  eagle  dropped  the  shell  in  order  to 
break  it,  and  killed  the  poet.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed 
in  this  allusion  is,  of  course,  similar  to  the  preceding  one, 
and  suggests  what  the  great  dramatist  might  have  done  it 
he  had  learned  to  know  nature. 
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Line  160.  Or  Homer,  etc.  :  the  father  of  epic  poetry, 
too,  might  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  wonders  of 
nature,  if  lie  had  not  been  occupied  with  his  warlike  heroes. 
The  Meies  was  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  upon  whose 
banks  some  of  the  ancients  said  Homer  was  born,  and  that 
he  wrote  the  "Iliad"  in  a  cave  near  its  source. 

161.  Or  Poet  Plato,  had  the  undim  Unsetting  Godlight 
broke  on  him:  Plato  (B.C.  428-347);  this  great  Greek 
philosopher  had  intuitions  of  the  "Godlight"  which 
would  have  made  him  a  worthy  denizen  of  this  devout 
young  poet's  island. 

The  Deserted  Garden.  71.  "  Gentle  hermit  of  the  dale"" 
And  Angelina  too:  the  hero  and  heroine  of  Goldsmith's 
"  Hermit."    The  gentle  hermit's  name  is  Edwin. 

The  Soul's  Travelling.  Motto.  "  lid;/  I'oepovr  IleTaoai 
Tapaoix :  now,  to  spread  one's  intellectual  wings.  Synesius, 
from  whom  this  motto  is  taken,  was  a  Greek  writer  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  the  fourth 
century. 

36.  IVestminster  Hall :  originally  a  great  banqueting- 
hall  in  Westminster  palace.  The  present  one  was  erected 
by  Richard  II.  It  is  90  feet  high,  290  feet  long,  68  feet 
wide,  and  is  roofed  by  13  great  ribs  of  timber,  combined 
with  a  mechanical  skill  equalling  anything  done  to-day. 
The  law  courts  were  established  in  the  hall  in  1224,  and 
until  a  recent  date  were  held  in  buildings  to  the  north  of 
the  hall  opening  into  it  by  side  doors. 

39-  Ne--wgate :  celebrated  London  prison  situated  at 
the  end  of  Holborn  viaduct. 

63.  The  young  queen  goes  to  her  parliament :  Queen 
Victoria,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1837,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Her  first  attendance  at  Parliament  was  on  the 
19th  July,  1837,  whither  she  went  in  great  state.  Knight 
states  that  the  chronicles  of  the  time  were  eloquent  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  majesty 
was  received  and  of  the  extraordinary  concourse  of  ladies 
of  rank  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  do  honor  to  the  occa- 
sion. 
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Line  89.  With  the  emotion  Of  that  first  impulse  on  it 
still:  compare  with  Robert  Browning's  "Luria,"  Act  v., 
lines  233-238  : 

"  The  everlasting  minute  of  creation 
Is  felt  there  ;   now  it  is,  as  it  was  then  ; 


His  hand  is  still  engaged  upon  his  world." 

92.  Winged  steed :  Pegasus,  who  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Muses  to 
Bellerophon,  and  at  last,  when  Bellerophon  through  pride  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  heaven  on  his  winged  steed,  threw  his  rider 
and  flew  up  to   heaven,  where  he  became  a  constellation. 

98.  Sabrina  s  chair  :  Sabrlna's  story  was  first  told  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  "  History  of  the  Britons," 
and  afterwards  by  various  poets,  including  Drayton, 
Spenser,  and  Milton.  The  story  is  one  of  the  jealousy  of 
a  discarded  wife  for  her  husband's  second  wife  and  child 
Sabra,  upon  whom  she  is  revenged,  after  having  had  her 
husband  Locrine  killed  in  battle,  by  ordering  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.  In  order  to  preserve  a  monument 
of  her  revenge  she  ordered  the  river  to  be  called  Sabra, 
which  later  became  changed  to  Sabrina.  The  allusion 
here  is  to  the  story  as  Milton  tells  it  in  his  "  Comus," 
where  she  is  a  water  nymph,  whose  spell  is  alone  able  to 
overcome  the  spell  of  Comus  on  the  Lady.  (See 
"Comus,"  lines  814-957.)  The  "chair"  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Milton  by  Sabrina  in  her  song  : 

"  By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank. 
My  sliding  chariot  stays 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green 
That  in  the  channel  strays." 

160.  Nereids :  the  fifty  fair  daughters  of  Nereus,  a  god 
of  the  sea. 

Sounds.  Motto.  '"'B.KOvaag^  ovuf^KovGac" :  Thou  hast 
hearkened  or  else  thou  hast  not  hearkened. 
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Line  3S.  Like  a  singi/ig  in  a  dream :  the  poet  has  the 
following  note  on  this  line  : 

" '  While  floating  up  bright  forms  ideal, 
Mistress  or  friend,  around  me  stream; 
Half  sense-supplied,  and  half  unreal, 
Like  music  mingling  with  a  dream.' 

—  yohn  Kenyan. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  '  music  '  of  the  two  conclud- 
ing lines  mingled,  though  very  unconsciously,  with  my 
own  '  dream,'  and  gave  their  form  and  pressure  to  the 
above  distich.  The  ideas,  however,  being  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, I  am  satisfied  with  sending  this  note  to  the  press 
after  my  verses,  and  with  acknowledging  another  obliga- 
tion to  the  valued  friend  to  whom  I  already  owe  so  many." 
(1844.) 

79.  Eureka  :  or,  as  it  should  be  spelled,  heureka,  —  I 
have  found  it  ;  the  exclamation  made  famous  by  Archi- 
medes when  he  discovered  a  method  by  which  he  could 
test  the  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  votive  crown  made  for 
Hiero.  Hiero  suspected  his  workmen  had  not  put  all  the 
gold  into  the  crown  which  he  had  given  them.  Archi- 
medes, noticing  that  when  he  got  into  his  bath  he  dis- 
placed a  certain  amount  of  water,  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  body  must  remove  its  own  bulk  of  water  when 
immersed.  From  this  he  reasoned  that  silver  being  lighter 
than  gold  a  pound  of  silver  would  take  up  more  space 
than  a  pound  of  gold  and  would  therefore  displace  more 
water,  and  by  this  means  he  could  find  out  whether  the 
crown  was  pure  gold.  Vitruvlus  says,  "  When  this  idea 
flashed  across  his  mind,  the  philosopher  jumped  out  of  his 
bath,  exclaiming,  'eureka,  eureka,'  and  without  waiting 
to  dress  himself  ran  home  to  try  the  experiment." 

107.  John  (for  nuhom  did  backtuard  roll,  etc.  :  allu- 
sion to  the  revelation  accorded  John  in  the  island  of  Pat- 
mos.      (See  Revelation. ) 

Night  and  the  Merry  Man.  107.  Titafiia :  the  name 
given  by  Shakespeare  in   "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
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to  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  Keightley  points  out  in  his 
"  Fairy-lore"  that  in  Shakespeare's  day  it  was  believed 
that  the  fairies  were  the  same  as  the  classic  nymphs 
attendant  upon  Diana.  King  James  says,  "That  fourth 
kind  of  spritis  quhilk,  [which]  be  the  gentilis  was  called 
Diana  and  her  wandering  court  and  amongst  us  called 
the  Phairie.'"''  Ovid  in  Metamorphoses,  iii.,  173,  calls 
Diana  Titania,  and  here  Shakespeare  evidently  got  his 
name. 

Line  log.      ai  ai :   Greek  exclamation,  woe,  woe. 

113.      Shoon  :  archaic  plural  of  shoe. 

Earth  and  her  Praisers.  2.  Six  thousand  ivinters  make 
her  heart  a-cold :  according  to  the  old  orthodox  belief,  the 
earth  is  six  thousand  years  old,  an  idea  derived  from  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
days,  and  the  saying  of  Peter,  "  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years."  (See  II.  Peter  iii.,  8,  also 
Psalms  xc,  4.)  Geology  proves  that  the  earth  is 
millions  of  years  old,  though  just  how  many  millions  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (See  Samuel  Laing's  "  Prob- 
lems of  the  Future  and  Essays.") 

4.      God' s  njoord  that  I  luas  good :   see  Genesis  i.,   10. 

80.  Plato  in  Parmenides  Meant  the  same  Spinoza  did : 
the  "Parmenides"  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  the 
dialogues  written  by  the  philosopher  Plato.  As  Professor 
Jowett  says  in  his  introduction  to  this  dialogue  :  "There 
is  none  of  the  writings  of  Plato  which  has  been  more 
copiously  illustrated,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  in  none  of  them  have  the  interpreters  been  more  at 
variance  with  one  another.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for 
the  '  Parmenides '  is  more  fragmentary  and  isolated  than 
any  other  dialogue,  and  the  design,  of  the  writer  is  not 
expressly  stated.  The  date  is  uncertain  5  the  relation  to 
the  other  writings  of  Plato  is  also  uncertain  ;  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  parts  is  at  first  sight  extremely  ob- 
scure ;  and  in  the  latter  of  the  two  we  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  Plato  is  speaking  his  own  sentiments  by 
the  lips  of  Parmenides,  and  overthrowing  him  out  of  his  own 
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mouth,  or  whether  he  is  propounding  consequences  which 
would  have  been  admitted  by  Zcno  and  Parmenides  them- 
selves. .  .  .  To  the  latter  jiart  of  the  dialogue  we  may 
certainly  apply  the  words  in  which  he  himself  describes 
the  earlier  philosophers,  —  '  that  they  went  on  their  way 
rather  regardless  of  whether  we  understood  them  or  not.'  " 
(See  Vol.  iii.,  Jowett's  translation  of  "  The  Dialogues  of 
Plato.")  To  discover  similarities  between  this  dialogue 
and  the  writings  of  Spinoza  would  certainly  not  leave 
much  time  at  one's  disposal  for  praising  Earth.  Spinoza 
(163 2- 1677),  a  distinguished  German  philosopher,  of 
Polish  Jew  descent,  who  became  a  Christian,  and  who 
based  his  philosophical  thought  upon  the  idea  that 
"matter  is  eternal  and  the  universe  is   God." 

Line  83.  Had  made  one  Homer  :  an  allusion  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  not  written  by  a 
single  individual  of  that  name,  but  were  made  up  of  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  various  hands.  An  interesting  and  con- 
vincing presentation  of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Gil- 
bert Murray's  "  A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature." 
The  Greek  word  "  Homeras  "  means  a  hostage.  The  diffi- 
culty was  once  rather  wittily  if  not  conclusively  settled 
by  Lewis  Carroll,  who  declared  he  did  not  believe  Homer 
wrote  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey,"  but  another 
man  of  the  same  name. 

The  Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child  Jesus.  14.  T'^e  palm  that 
groius  /reside  our  door  is  bo-ived :  Christian  legend  derived 
from  tiie  apocryphal  Gospels  has  associated  the  palm  with 
the  life  of  Jesus. 

5.      My  Jesus,  that  is  best :  see  Luke  i.,  26-31. 

13.  Art  thou  come  for  sa-uing  :  Jesus  is  the  Greek  form 
of  Joshua  and  means  Jehovah  —  Saviour,  or  He  who  be- 
comes saviour. 

37.  As  Moses  did  and  die :  according  to  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, Moses  died  of  the  kisses  of  God's  lips. 

64.      The  simple  shepherds  :   Luke  ii.,  8-18. 

68.  The  magi  of  the  East:  Matthew  ii.,  i-n.  The 
magi  were  Persian  philosophers   and  priests.      They  were 
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great  students  of  the  stars,  and  regarded  the  phenomena  of 
their  motions  as  signs  and  symbols  of  events  on  the  earth. 

Line  146.      "  Despised,^''  —  "  rejected'"  :  Isaiah  liii.,  3. 

To  Bettine,  the  Child  Friend  of  Goethe.  Motto.  "  I  have 
the  second  sight,  Goethe.'"  This  is  to  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  a  letter  dated  April  19  in  "Goethe's  Cor- 
respondence with  a  Child." 

Bettina  von  Arnlm  (178 5- 1859)  was  educated  without 
the  usual  restraints  that  surround  girls,  and  early  developed 
a  bright  intellect,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  eccentrici- 
ties of  sentiment  and  conduct. 

Goethe  became  her  idol,  and  in  1835  she  published  a 
book  called  <'  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child," 
which  is  well  described  as  "  a  most  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  sentiment  not  unmingled  with  poetic  and  profound 
thought."  Goethe  was  about  sixty  years  old  and  con- 
descendingly accepted  her  idolizing. 

Felicia  Hemans.  To  L.  E.  L.  Referring  to  her  Monody  on 
the  Poetess.  Mrs.  Hemans  (1794-1835),  distinguished 
English  writer  and  poet.  Her  last  volume,  *'  The  Songs 
of  the  Affections,"  was  published  in  1830. 

L.  E.  L.  is  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (1832-1839),  the 
successful  English  poet. 

Memory  and  Hope.  2.  Flashing  of  cherubic  stvord : 
Genesis  iii.,    21. 

8.      "  Thy  seed  shall  bruise  his  head"''  ;  Genesis  iii.,  15. 

52.      IVhich  Peter  s  spirit  shook  :  Luke  xxii.,  61. 

A  Seaside  Walk.  3.  Like  the  Princess  aveird :  reference 
to  the  story  told  by  the  Second  Royal  Mendicant  (Con- 
tinuation) in  first  volume  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment." 

The  Sea-Mew.      Common  sea-gull. 

The  Little  Friend.  Motto.  "  —  tu  6'  f/Sij  cf  u(p6a?ificjv 
aiTE'kijlvdev  "  /  It  has  already  gone  from  before  my  eyes. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  usually 
called  Marcus  Aurelius  (i 21-180),  is  known  as  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Roman  emperors.  He  was 
called  the  philosopher  and  wrote   "  Meditations,"    which 
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are  of  f^reat  interest  as  a  record  of  liis  moral  and  religious 
life. 

My  Doves.  Motto.  "O  JVeisheit !  Du  recV st  ivie  eine 
Tauhe  r^      O    wisdom,    thou    discoursest    like    a    dove. 

Ingram  says  in  his  "  Life"  that  this  poem  was  written 
upon  the  occasion  of  Miss  Barrett's  receiving  a  present  of 
two  doves  from  the  tropics.  Interesting  references  to  the 
doves  are  made  in  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Barrett  and 
Miss  Mitford.  (See  Letters  of  Miss  Mitford,  edited  by 
A.  G.  L' Estrange,  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon. ) 

To  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Miss  Mitford  was  one  of 
Miss  Barrett's  earliest  literary  friends  and  was  introduced 
to  her  by  Mr.  Kenyon  when  Miss  Mitford  was  on  a  visit 
to  London  soon  after  the  Barretts  moved  there  in  1835. 
Miss  Barrett  regrets  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Martin 
that  Miss  Mitford  lies  buried  in  geraniums,  thirty  miles 
away.  Mary  Russell  Mitford' s  fame  as  a  writer  rests 
principally  upon  her  stories  entitled  "Our  Village." 
(1786-1855.) 

The  Student.  Motto.  "Tt  ovv  tovto  Trpof  ce  ;  Kal  ovdiv 
Myo)  b  Ti  irpoq  rbv  TeBvrjuoTa,  o/l/ld  upog  tov  euvra,  ri  6 
ETcaivoq" :  What  has  this  to  do  with  you?  I  do  not 
mean  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  dead  man,  but  with  the 
living,  what  has  praise  [to  do  with  you]  ? 

Line  28.  Slumber  s  sleek  poppies :  on  account  of  its 
somniferous  effects,  the  poppy  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  sacred  to  the  gods  Hypnos  (sleep),  Thanatos  (death), 
and  Nyx  (night),  who  were  represented  either  as  crowned 
with  poppies  or  as  holding  them  in  their  hands.  (See 
Folkard's   "Plant-lore.") 

58.  Aconite :  a  poison  extracted  from  the  root  of  the 
Aconitum  Napellus,  commonly  known  as  monk's-hood 
or  wolf's-l'jane,  and  a  genus  of  the  Ranunculacese,  or 
crowfoot   family. 

The  Young  Queen,  i,  T/ie  shroud  is  yet  unspread : 
Knight  in  his  "Popular  History  of  England"  thus  de- 
scribes the  event  celebrated  in  this   poem  : 
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"  It  was  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
June  (1837),  when  the  doors  of  Kensington  Palace, 
where  the  Princess  Victoria  dwelt  with  her  mother,  were 
opened  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  the  physician  of  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  They  had  come  direct  from  the  dark  chamber 
of  death  at  Windsor  to  tell  the  youthful  princess  she  was 
queen.  At  eleven  the  state  apartments  of  Kensington 
were  filled  with  members  of  the  privy  council  of  the  late 
king,  peers,  cabinet  ministers,  the  two  archbishops,  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  Right  Honorable  Commoners.  .  .  . 
The  doors  of  the  Council  Chamber  were  opened  and 
Queen  Victoria,  entering  with  the  duchess  of  Kent,  pale 
but  perfectly  self-possessed,  took  her  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  Council  table.  The  Lord  Chancellor  administered 
the  oaths  prescribed  for  a  sovereign's  accession.  The 
Privy  Councillors  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  suprem- 
acy, and  then  for  the  first  time  was  heard  by  the  assembled 
subjects  that  exquisitely  modulated  voice  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  lent  a  charm  to  the  formal  jjeriods 
of  a  speech  from  the  throne. ' ' 

The  quotation  at  the  head  of  the  poem  is  from  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Queen' s  opening  speech  on  this  day,  which 
began  "  The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  the  Nation 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  Majesty,  my  beloved 
uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  administering 
the  government   of  this   empire." 

Knight  remarks,  "  There  was  evidence  of  a  higli  and 
generous  nature  in  her  solemn  expression  of  regret  at  the 
domestic  calamity  which  had  just  occurred,  in  her  mani- 
festation of  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  duties  she  was 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  in  the  becoming  and  dignified  modesty 
of  all  her  actions." 

Line  31.  And  One,  as  fair  as  she :  a  reference  to  Char- 
lotte Augusta,  daughter  of  George  IV.  and  Caroline  Au- 
gusta, and  heir  to  the  English  throne,  born  in  1796.  She 
married  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  1 8 1 5,  and  died  the  next 
year  at  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  also  died.      England  was 
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plunged  into  inconsolable  grief  at  the  event,  for  it  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  reign  of  this  queen,  Char- 
lotte Augusta,  a  woman  of  superior  culture  and  character. 
William  IV.  died  June  20,  1837,  and  this  poem  appeared 
in  tiie  Athenaeum,  July  i. 

Victoria's  Tears.  Knight  points  out  that  the  Spectator, 
among  other  English  newspapers  of  June  24,  1837,  de- 
scribed how  Victoria  appeared  at  a  window  overlooking 
the  courtyard  of  St.  James  Palace,  "dressed  in  black  silk, 
with  a  crape  scarf  over  her  white  tippet  and  a  little  black 
chip  bonnet."  And  how,  looking  paler  than  usual,  she 
wept  when  she  acknowledged  the  plaudits  of  the  people, 
—  "such  plaudits  as  had  never  been  surpassed."  This 
poem  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  a  week  after  "  The 
Young  Queen." 

Vanities.  Motto.  ^'^  From  fading  things,  fond  men,  lift 
your  desire  ^^  :  this  is  from  a  "Song"  in  Drummond's 
"Poems"  of  1616.  In  Drummond  it  reads,  <' From 
fading  things,  fond  wights,  lift  your  desire." 

Line  10.  Xerxean  fetters  break  asunder:  the  fetters  in 
which  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king,  tried  to  bind  Greece  were 
effectually  broken  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  479  B.C., 
when  the  Greeks  led  by  Themistocles  defeated  the  Per- 
sian fleet. 

The  Measure.  Mottoes.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  meas- 
ure "  given  in  the  mottoes  is  said  not  to  occur  anywhere 
else  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture. 

Cowper's  Grave.  The  distinguished  English  poet  Cow- 
per  ( 1 731-1800)  died  at  Dereham  in  Norfolk  after 
having  for  several  years  suffered  from  melancholia,  a  form 
of  insanity  that  had  attacked  him  in  his  earlier  years,  but 
from  which  he  had  then  recovered.  William  Haley  in 
his  "Life  of  Cowper  "  describes  his  death  as  follows  : 
"  The  deplorable  inquietude  and  darkness  of  his  latter 
years  were  mercifully  terminated  by  a  most  gentle  and 
tranquil  dissolution.  ...  On  Saturday,  the  third  of 
May,  he  was  buried  in  a  part  of  Dereham  Church,  called 
St.  Edmund's  Chapel."      He  adds,  "In  the  metropolis  I 
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trust  the  public  affection  for  an  author,  so  eminently  de- 
serving, will  enable  me  to  make  his  manuscripts  relating 
to  Milton,  which  are  now  before  me,  the  means  of  erect- 
ing a  cenotaph  in  his  honor,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
poetical  character,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  nation,  that 
may  be  justly  proud  of  expressing  a  parental  sense  of  his 
merit."  Lady  Hesketh,  who  administered  his  affairs 
afterwards,  had  a  monument  erected  to  him  for  which  his 
friend  Haley  supplied  the  inscription. 

The  Pet  Name.  Miss  Barrett's  pet  name  was  Ba,  and 
was  given  to  her  by  her  brother  Edward  when  she  was  a 
child,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  life  it  was  used  by  friends 
and  family,   and  frequently  she  signed  it  to  her  letters. 

Line  9.  Sacharissa  unto  lo've :  a  reference  to  Waller's 
love  poetry  on  Sacharissa,  Lady  Sidney. 

10.  ^^  Orinda,''''  unto  song:  a  poetical  name  meaning 
the  matchless,  given  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Phillips  (1631  — 
1664),  a  poetess  of  the  Restoration,  very  popular  at  the  time. 


Queen    Annelida  and  False   Arcite,   Modernized 
FROM  Chaucer. 


Queen  Annelida  and  False  Arcite.  This  work  was  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  originally  by 
Wordsworth  for  modernizing  Chaucer  and  bringing  him 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  general  reading  public.  It 
was  intended  that  all  the  principal  poets  of  the  day  should 
take  a  hand  in  it. 

Several  actually  did  some  of  the  work,  among  them 
Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Horne^  in  whose  hands  the 
editorship  had  been  placed.  Besides  modernizing  this 
poem  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Home,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
was  general  adviser  on  the  work  of  the  others  as  it  was 
passing  through  the   press. 

This  is  one  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems.  The  first  ten 
stanzas  are  derived  partly  from  Boccaccio's   <'Teseide'* 
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and  partly  from  Statius's  "  Tlicbais,"  but  no  source  has 
been  discovered  for  the  remainder  of  the  poem.  (For  the 
full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Skeat's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Chaucer.) 

Line  i.  Mars  the  red,  -ivbo  in  thy  frosty  country  called 
Thrace ;  Skeat  points  out  that  Chaucer  got  this  descrip- 
tion from  the  "  Thebais  "  of  Statius  (vii.,  40),  in  which 
there  is  a  Temple  of  Mars  on  Mount  Haemus  in  Thrace, 
a  land  with  a  frosty  climate. 

5.  With  the  Bellona  Pallas,  full  of  grace  :  Bellona  was 
a  Roman  war  goddess,  and  Pallas  the  Greek  goddess  of 
wisdom. 

In  Statius's  "  Thebals  "  (il.,  719)  Pallas  is  invoked  as 
superior  to  Bellona.  As  Skeat  remarks,  Chaucer  seems 
to  have  conflised  the  two.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Spenser  continued  this  confusion.  (See  "  Faerie  Queene," 
iii.,  9,  22;  vii.,  6,  35  and  "Shepheard's  Calender," 
Oct.,    114.) 

10.  This  story  -luhich  I  in  Latin  find :  this  appears  to  be 
a  rhetorical  flourish,  for  the  story  of  Annelida  and  false 
Arcite  is  not  told  in  the  "  Thebais,"  the  Latin  poem 
from  which  Chaucer  borrowed  some  of  his  material. 

11.  Annelida  :  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw  that  Chaucer  got  the  name  Annelida  from  a  misread- 
ing of  the  name  Anastidem  in  some  Latin  MS.,  the  t 
being  mistaken  for  an  /.  — Arcite:  this  is  a  familiar  name 
in  Chaucer,  as  it  appears  in  the  "  Knightes  Tale,"  though 
the  Arcite  in  that  is  true  instead  of  false. 

15.  Polyhymnia  :  the  Muse  of  sacred  poetry,  not  an 
especially  appropriate  Muse  to  address  for  this  poem. 
However,  as  originally  the  provinces  of  the  Muses  were 
not  specialized,  it  is  not  of  much   moment. 

16.  Parnassian  :  Parnassus  is  the  mountain  in  Phocis 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

17.  Helicon :  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  also  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Chaucer  speaks  of  the  Parnas- 
sian glade  by  Helicon.  This  is  in  a  way  correct,  for 
Mount  Parnassus  is  connected  toward  the  southwest  with 
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the  Helicon  Ridge,  though  they  are  generally  thought  of 
as  being  quite  separate.  —  Cirrha  s  fame  :  Cirrha  was  an 
ancient  town  near  Delphi  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

Line  21.  /  follonxi  Statins  first,  and  then  Cori?tna  :  this 
should  be  Corinnus,  who  is  said  to  have  written  an  account 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  war  of  the  Trojan  king  Dar- 
danus  against  the  Paphlagonians.  Homer  is  supposed  to 
have  used  his  writings.  Skeat  remarks  that  it  is  not 
known  how  Chaucer  fell  in  with  this  name,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  have  been  thinking  of  Colonna,  author  of  a 
mediasval  book  on  the  Trojan  war,  "  Bellum  Trojanum." 

22.  Theseus :  son  of  JEgeus,  King  of  Athens,  and 
himself  King  of  Athens.  The  story  told  of  him  here  is 
expanded  from  Statins. 

23.  Scythian :  Sc}'thia  comprised  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

36.  Hippolyte :  the  wife  of  Theseus  in  the  poem  by 
Statins. 

38.  Emily :  she  is  not  In  Statins,  but  her  name  is 
derived  from   Boccaccio's   "Teseide." 

53-70.  In  Thebes  and  Argos,  etc.  :  the  war  described 
here  is  that  of  "The  Seven  against  Thebes,"  which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
having  agreed  to  share  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  between 
them  after  they  banished  their  father  CEdipus,  fell  out 
because  Eteocles  refused  to  give  up  to  his  brother  when 
his  turn  came  to  rule.  Polynices  hereupon  fled  to  Argos 
and  obtained  aid  from  the  king  Adrastus.  The  allies 
who  helped  in  the  war  against  Thebes  were  Parthenop'ccus 
of  Arcadia,  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  Hippomedon  of  Argos, 
Amphiaralis,  brother-in-law  of  Adrastus,  and  Capaneus 
of  Argos.  After  the  war  had  dragged  on  for  some  time 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  two  brothers  should  settle  it 
by  single  combat.  They  fought  and  fell  slain,  each  by 
the  hand  of  the  other.  The  armies  then  fought  again, 
and  finally  Thebes  forced  the  invading  Seven  to  flee,  and 
Creon,  the  uncle  of  the  dead  princes,  became  king.  (See 
Gayley'  s   « '  Classic   Myths  in  English   Literature  ; ' '    also 
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.^schylus'   "Seven  against  Tliebes  ;  ''  Euripides'  "  PIue- 
nisscc  ;  "  Sophocles'  "Antigone.'") 

Line  71.  Tourer  Armenian  queen:  Skeat  points  out  an 
interesting  fact  which  may  explain  why  Chaucer  introduced 
a  queen  of"  Armenia;  namely,  that  in  1334  the  king  of 
Armenia  came  to  England  about  Christmas  time  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  during  his  stay  of  two  months  by 
King  Richard  at  Eltham.  This  may  account  for  his 
thoughts  turning  in  the  direction  of  Armenia. 

82.  Lucretia  and  Penelope :  Lucretia  was  the  wife  of 
Collatinus,  who  killed  herself  rather  than  be  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  Penelope  the  wife  of  Odysseus,  who  remained 
faithful  to  her  husband  through  all  his  years  of  wandering  ; 
consequently  they  are  favorite  examples  of  womanly  vir- 
tue. 

146.  /  kno^w  not  njohether  'white  or  red  or  green  :  Skeat 
calls  attention  to  the  satire  in  this  line  ;  he  wore  any  color 
but  blue,  for  that  would  have  been  the  color  of  constancy. 

149.      Since  Lantech  -Tvas  :  see  Genesis  iv. ,  19. 

154.  Invented  tents  as  ivell  as  bigamy:  Chaucer  makes 
a  little  mistake  here,  for  it  was  Jabal,  Lamech's  son,  who 
was  *'  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  ;  "  Genesis  iv., 
20. 

The  Complaint  of  Annelida  to  False  Arcite.  There  is  no 
source  for  this  other  than  a  sort  of  experimental  poem 
attributed  to  Chaucer  and  called  '<  A  Compleint  to  His 
Lady." 

365.  Singeth  life'' s  penance  on  his  deathly  days :  there 
is  a  superstition  to  the  effect  that  when  the  swan  is  about 
to  die  it  sings  a  death  song. 

PoE.MS,    1844. 

Motto.  De  patrie,  et  de  Dieu,  etc.  :  Of  fatherland  and 
God,  of  poets  and  the  soul  which  exalts  itself  in  praying. 

A  Drama  of  Exile  is  a  masque,  as  the  poet  originally  called 
it,  ratiier  than  a  drama.  As  she  explained  in  a  letter  to  H. 
S.  Boyd,  in   March,  1844,   she  used  the  word   "exile" 
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because  it  referred  to  Lucifer's  exile  and  to  that  mystical 
exile  of  Christ  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  the  return 
homeward  of  the  two  exiles,  Adam  and  Eve.  When  shut 
out  of  Paradise,  they  had,  as  Milton  says,  "  the  world 
before  them  where  to  choose."  The  poem  opens  with  the 
triumph  of  Lucifer  that  he  has  prevailed,  andtliat  as  he  and 
his  angels  fell  and  were  exiled  from  heaven,  so  man  has 
fallen  and  is  exiled  from  Eden.  Gabriel  descending, 
amid  a  watch  guard  of  angels  suddenly  revealed,  is 
taunted  by  Lucifer  that  the  gate  which  that  c^ngel  keeps 
is  impregnable  now  when  it  is  too  late.  Gabriel  com- 
mands him  to  go.  He  resists,  claiming  that  the  exiles, 
Adam  and  Eve,  —  who  are  seen  flying  into  the  desert 
along  the  light  thrown  by  the  fiery  sword,  — together 
with  their  earth,  belong  to  him,  Lucifer.  Gabriel  hints 
of  man's  future  and  God's  ability  to  save.  Lucifer  insists 
that  in  that  future  thoughtful  men  will  discern  the  heart 
of  a  lost  angel. 

Choruses  follow  in  which  the  spirits  of  Eden,  its  trees, 
rivers,  birds,  flowers,  lament  over  man's  fall.  A  dialogue 
ensues  in  which  Eve  begs  Adam  to  punish  her,  and  Adam 
declares  her  guilt  is  his,  in  her  his  strength  and  comfort, 
his  best  life  consisting  rather  in  being  with  her  outside 
Paradise  than  left  inside  without  her.  Their  love  wakens 
the  sympathetic  response  of  a  chorus  of  invisible  angels 
whose  song  of  solace  dies  upon  the  reappearance  of  Lucifer, 
mockingly  claiming  that  it  is  his  right  to  be  forgiven 
along  with  Eve.  This  right  Adam  abjures,  but  Eve 
acknowledges.  Both  beg  him  to  go,  while  he  urges  them 
to  acknowledge  also  his  beauty,  the  beauty  spirits  gain  by 
sin  and  grief;  and  as  he  vanishes,  repudiating  the  love 
and  aspiration  which  they  declare  is  the  essence  of  beauty, 
and  through  which  they  exceed  him,  the  lyric  woe  of  the 
Morning  Star,  lamenting  over  Lucifer,  its  lost  spirit,  rises 
into  words. 

Adam  and  Eve  flee  on  into  the  night  during  the  fol- 
lowing scene,  dread  shapes  rising  around  them.  Among 
these  the  phantasms  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are 
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disclosed,  and  finally  the  two  spirits  of  organic  and 
inorcranic  nature,  who  desolate  the  hearts  of  the  exiles  by 
bewailing  the  grief  in  which  their  fall  has  involved  the 
harmless  earth.  Adam  resents  the  blame  of  these  twin 
spirits.  Eve  asks  them  to  include  her  in  their  wail  as  the 
pitiful  one  who  has  had  such  baleful  power  and  is  helpless 
against  it  now.  Adam  recalls  the  promise  that  through 
Eve  hope  shall  dawn.  But  Eve  declares  that  hope  makes 
her  foreknow  how  gentleness  shall  make  her  great,  and 
humbleness  exalt  her.  She,  therefore,  asks  them  for  pity. 
Thereupon  Lucifer  rises  in  their  midst,  mocking  at  the 
idea  of  expiation  or  of  any  softening  of  hate  from  injured 
nature,  which  can  neither  understand  nor  share  such  feel- 
ings, and  reminds  them  of  an  emblem  of  his  own  huger 
woe,  when,  upon  their  fall,  in  the  shape  of  a  lion  he  roared 
his  defiance  of  sin  and  exile.  So,  conscious  of  the  full 
significance  of  their  common  lot,  he  rises  superior  to  all 
such  weakness,  crying  out  for  self-expression,  not  tor  pity. 
Willing  to  hate  the  love  and  good  to  which  they  cling, 
he  scorns  and  curses  them.  As  he  vanishes,  the  Earth 
Spirits  echo  the  curse,  singing  their  delight  in  death, 
which  will  put  in  their  hands  the  dominion  over  man. 
Adam  as  master  gainsays  their  triumph  and  clings  to 
hope  ;  but  Eve  shows  him  a  rose  she  had  brought  from 
Eden,  its  petals  fallen,  its  colors  bleached,  portending 
death.  Even  while  she  speaks  a  bleak  wind  spinning 
round  the  zodiac  whirls  it  away.  But  the  same  wind, 
whirling  from  the  East  and  towards  it  again,  brings  back 
its  perfume,  and  with  the  perfume  the  sound  of  many 
voices  passing  by,  voices  of  youths,  poets,  philosophers, 
revellers,  and  constantly  recurring  infant  voices,  all  hailing 
and  questioning  life,  so  that  Eve  is  cheered  with  the 
thought  that  she  is  the  mother  of  all  this  future  life. 
The  Earth  Spirits  remind  her  that  to  all  this  she  has  also 
brought  the  curse.  Eve  appeals  to  them  to  fulfil  their  na- 
ture by  the  gentleness  within  it.  They  respond,  fulfilling 
it  by  the  venom  within  it.  Adam  is  stung  by  Eve's  cry  to 
him  to  assert  his  mastery  over  them.      They  laugh  him  to 
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scorn,  and  remind  him  that  he  is  held  fast  now  within  the 
ring  of  their  animal  zodiac.  Adam  appeals  to  God,  and 
Eve  with  him  calls  aloud  upon  her  Seed  in  which  He  has 
set  their  hope.  Whereupon,  in  the  midst  of  the  zodiac, 
which  pales  before  his  increasing  light,  Christ  appears,  the 
Earth  Spirits  fading  as  he  reproaches  their  sinlessness  with 
inferiority  to  man's  sin  which  proves  his  liberty,  their 
struggle  against  one  another  for  life  with  a  senselessness 
which  only  man's  mastery  over  them  will  redeem.  Yet, 
in  so  serving  man  he  promises  they  shall  serve  not  ignobly 
or  in  vain,  and  he  blesses  man  in  devoting  him  to  this 
office.  Eve  thereupon  calls  upon  Christ  to  speak  further 
and  to  her,  although  in  this  blessing  she  shares.  Christ 
answers  by  calling  upon  Adam  to  fulfil  his  office  and 
bless  the  woman  ;  and  Adam  foreshadows  then  the 
special  pains  and  offices  of  womanhood  through  which 
shall  come  the  ransom -righteousness  for  sin,  and  heav- 
enly life  for  death.  Christ  passes  through  the  phases 
of  his  humanity  and  suffering  before  their  eyes,  fore- 
shadowing the  deliverance  of  the  crucifixion,  and  van- 
ishes, bidding  them  hope  and  live  and  work.  As  the 
zodiac  pales  away  utterly  the  Earth  Spirits  fade  with  it, 
but  pledging  renewed  allegiance,  and  as  the  stars  shine 
out,  a  chorus  of  angels  sings  the  defeat  of  death.  Luci- 
fer's voice,  breaking  in,  calls  upon  Gabriel  to  know  if 
Christ  has  taken  upon  him  the  light  of  that  Morning  Star 
once  Lucifer's  own  ;  if  it  is  true,  too,  that  he  has  taken 
upon  him  the  sadness  and  exile  once  Lucifer's  pride. 
The  angel  chorus,  continuing,  assure  Adam  and  Eve  that 
exile  shall  not  prove  loss  ;  and  through  the  silence  of 
the  close  is  heard  the  sound  of  Lucifer's  tears. 

A  sivord  of  fire  self  mo'ued :  "  A  framing  sword  which 
turned  every  way."      (See  Genesis  iii.,    24.) 

Line  I.  Gehenna:  "The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom, 
Tophet  thence,  and  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of 
Hell,"  explains  Milton  (see  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book 
i.,  404),  actually  the  place  near  Jerusalem  where  the 
refuse  of  the  city  was  heaped  and  burned. 
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Line  18.  Requickcn  that  sod:  alluding  to  Adam's  crea- 
tion from  clay.  According  to  the  Arab  tradition,  the  angels 
were  made  of  pure  bright  gems  ;  the  genii  of  fire  ;  Adam 
of  Salzal,  dry,  unbaked  clay  collected  by  A/.rael  from  the 
four  tjuarters  of  the  earth,  and  left  forty  nights  without  a 
soul,  till  the  "Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  (See 
Genesis  ii.,   7.) 

23.      Come  up,  O  my  locusts :   Revelation  ix,  3. 

ag.  Gabriel,  the  keeper  of  the  gate :  "  Gabriel,  to  thee 
thy  course  by  lot  hath  given  charge  and  strict  watch  that 
to  this  happy  place  no  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in," 
says  Milton.  (See  "Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iv. ,  561- 
563.)  Gabriel,  warned  by  Uriel,  had  driven  the  evil  one 
out,  according  to  Milton  (see  Book  iv.),  but  again,  by 
guile,  he  had  entered  (see  Book  ix.)  ;  therefore  our  poet 
makes  Lucifer  refer  here,  jeeringly,  to  his  success  in  circum- 
venting the  angelic  gate-keeper.  Gabriel  is  made  by 
Milton  and  our  poet  the  guardian  because  of  his  mission 
to  reopen  the  gate  later,  since  he  is  the  angel  sent  to 
announce  Christ's  birth.  (See  Luke  i.,  19  ;  also  see 
"Paradise  Regained,"    Book  i.) 

56.  The  sons  of  GoJ :  the  phrase  used  in  Genesis  vi. , 
2,  debatably  translated  angels  of  God  or  sons  of  God,  is 
here  probably  applied  to  the  seraphs,  the  angelic  order 
nearest  to  God. 

92.  Volitient :  meaning  not  merely  ivilling,  but  ivill- 
ing  to  ijijill. 

149.  My  Morning  Star  :  Lucifer  was  held  to  have  been 
the  spirit  of  the  morning  star,  the  name  Lucifer  being 
derived  from  Lux  and  ferre,  signifying  light-bringer. 
Milton  makes  the  foe  of  man  fix  a  "grieved  look  on  the 
full-blazing  Sun  "  ("  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iv. ,  22-40), 
remembering  from  what  state  he  fell,  who  was  once 
brighter  "amidst  the  host  of  angels  than  that  star  the 
stars  among,"  Venus  (see  Book  vii.,  1 31-133),  which 
is  never  far  from  the  sun.  It  is  called  Lucifer  when 
appearing  in  the  morning  before  the    sun,  Hesperus  when 
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it  appears  at  sunset.  The  symbol  in  Milton,  and  in  our 
poet,  who  increases  its  significance,  is  an  engrafting  of  the 
Greek  myth  upon  the  Hebrew,  Lucifer  being  a  son  of 
Zeus  and  Aurora  in  Greek  mythology,  and  called  "Son 
of  the  Morning"  by  Isaiah  (xiv. ,  12  ;  see  also  Revela- 
tion viii.,  10,  and  ix. ,  i  and  2). 

Line  160.  That  red-clay  and  a  breath  :  the  word 
Adam,  signifying  in  the  Hebrew,  red  earth.  (See  also 
note,   line  18.) 

161.  Apocalypse :  from  the  Greek,  meaning  an  uncov- 
ering or  revelation. 

182.  Red-clay  in  ttuo  kinds :  referring  to  the  creation 
of  woman  from  the  humanized  clay  of  Adam.  (See 
notes,   lines   18  and   160,    and   Genesis  ii.,    7   and  22.) 

214.  That  ?nournful  Morning  Star:  allusion  to  this 
star  continually  exercises  a  spell  over  Lucifer,  through  the 
typical  alliance  of  his  being  with  its  splendor.  (See  note, 
line  149. ) 

241.  Hydromel :  a  Greek  name  for  a  drink  made  of 
water  mixed  with  honey.  The  angelic  spirits  commis- 
sioned, to  tend  the  new-created  human  life  in  Eden  fed  it, 
the  poet  imagines,  with  some  mystical  drink  from  golden 
cups  for  which  she  devises  this  musical  Greek  name. 

267.  The  Eden  trees:  "Out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food."  (See  Genesis  ii.,  9.)  In  the 
first  version  plane  and  cedar  took  the  place  of  the  present 
oak  and  linden.  Perhaps  the  change  v.as  made  in  order  to 
give  the  first  two  as  belonging  to  a  different  class  of  trees, 
those  that  shed  their  leaves,  and  also  to  avoid  repetition, 
as  the  plane  or  platan  and  cedar  are  not  dropped,  but 
come  in  later,  in  lines  275-282.  The, oak  and  the  plane, 
fir,  palm,  tamarisk,  and  juniper  are  all  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

274.  Let  us  make  man  like  to  God:  "And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  (See 
Genesis  i.,  26.) 

303.      The  four  ri-uers :    "  A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
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water  the  garden  ;  and  from  tlicncc  it  was  parted  and  be- 
came into  four  heads. "      (Genesis  ii.,  10.) 

Line  363.  Amaranth  :  the  name  among  the  Greeks  sig- 
nified "never-fading."  The  flower  was  hence  considered 
to  be  an  emblem  of  immortality.  Milton  speaks  of  the 
crowns  of  the  angels  as  inwoven  with  the  amaranth.  Once 
it  grew  in  Paradise  by  the  tree  of  life,  but  for  man's 
offence  was  removed  to  heaven. 

367.  Poppy  plains  .  .  .  dream  breath  :  the  poppy 
was  thought  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  bring  sleep,  and 
Virgil  in  the  Georgics  calls  it  the  Lethean  poppy  ; 
•'  not  poppy  or  mandragora  or  all  the  drowsy  syrops," 
etc.,  says  Shakespeare  (in   "Othello,"    iii.,  330). 

368.  Blee :  pallor,  an  old  English  word  used  for  color 
or  complexion. 

371.  Moly :  a  magical  plant  spoken  of  by  Homer  in 
the  "Odyssey"  as  a  potent  charm  against  the  spells  of 
the  sorceress  Circe. 

377.  Asphodel :  the  flower  of  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the 
under  world,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  growing  along  the 
Styx,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks  about  tombs  because 
it  was  supposed  to  nourish  ghosts.  Milton  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

401.  Gnomon:  the  index  of  a  sun-dial  5  hence  here,  a 
long  index  finger  or  pointer. 

405.  Angelic  hosts,  the  archangelic  pomps,  etc.  :  allud- 
ing to  the  different  gradations  of  rank  assigned  to  the 
angels  by  the  early  fathers  and  writers,  Bonaventure, 
Atlianasius,  and  especially  Dionysius  Areopagite  ( fol- 
lowed by  Colet)  in  his  "Treatise  upon  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy."  According  to  Dionysius,  there  are  three 
hierarchies  of  angels ;  in  each  of  these  are  three  co- 
equal orders  "  resembling  the  three  persons  in  God, 
who  is  the  Hierarchy  of  hierarchies."  Dionysius  says  that 
"  first  after  the  Trinity  come  the  seraphic  spirits  all  flam- 
ing and  on  fire,  full  of  the  Deity  which  they  have  received 
whole  and  perfect.  The  word  Seraphin  signifies  fire, 
and  these  are  loving  beings  of  tiie  highest  order,    full  of 
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ardor  and  reposing  most  sweetly  in  the  divine  beauty, 
being  associated  in  happiness  with  the  most  loving  Jesus. 
...  In  them  is  love  proceeding  from  knowledge.  .  .  . 
The  second  order,  the  cherubim,  are  spirits  of  knowledge 
proceeding  from  love,  —  that  is,  from  the  first  order,  —  the 
cherubim  signifying  wisdom,  and  imparting  wisdom  again, 
as  the  seraphs  imparted  love  to  them,  to  the  third  order, 
the  Thrones  who  contemplate  the  unity  of  God,  as  the 
other  two  his  love  and  wisdom  and  imparting  the  sense 
of  unity  to  the  next  order. "  The  second  threefold  rank 
included  the  Dominations,  Virtues,  and  Powers  ;  the 
third  outermost  rank,  the  Principalities,  Archangels,  and 
Angels  5  all  of  these  received  the  flowing  forth  from 
God,  according  to  Dionysius,  of  a  spiritual  and  divine 
light,  successively  imparting  it  from  the  inmost  centre  to 
the  outermost  circle  in  naked  simplicity,  while  to  man 
it  is  imparted  "  with  folds  and  coverings  that  he  be  drawn 
and  not  dazzled,  through  signs  to  the  truth  signified." 
So  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  his  "  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed 
Angells,"  1635,  Chapter  viii.,  enumerates  "  first  of  the 
super- celestials,  these,  the  Angels,  Archangels  and  the 
Prlncipates  ;  Thrones,  Dominations,  Vertues,  Potestates  ; 
the  Cherublms  and  Seraphlms  ;  then  He  (above  all  these) 
the  Supreme  Deity.'"  There  seems  to  be  little  warrant 
for  this  elaborate  aristocracy  of  heaven  In  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  save  the  broad  general  statement  of  I.  Corinthians 
XV.,  40,  41  ;  yet  Colet  declares  "nor  are  these  names  of 
human  Invention,  but  derived  from  heaven  by  the  prophets 
of  God  and  theologians  in  the  sacred  volume."  The  use 
made  here  of  the  mediaeval  hierarchies  is  poetic  and 
spectacular,  the  spectral  whiteness  of  the  rank  on  rank 
enhancing  the  Intensity  of  the  splen<;^Id  apex  rising  in 
homage  to  the  very  feet  of  God. 

Line  420.      That  name  of  E'Ve :  the  meaning  of  "  Eve  " 
being  life. 

538.      //  //    not   good  for    him    to    be    alone :      Genesis 
ii.,  18. 

555.      The  lo'-ve  angels ;   the  seraphs,  who  were  closest  to 
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God  aiid  perpetually  contemplating  his  love.       (See  note, 
line   <!05.) 

Line  678.  Argent :  meaning  white  as  well  as  silver  ;  the 
word  being  derived  from  the  Greek  '■'■  argos,""  signifying 
bright  or  white,  as  here. 

722.  Lebanon  :  the  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Pales- 
tine, north  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  the  name 
Mount  Lebanon,  meaning  White  Mountain,  often  re- 
ferred to  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
carrying  with  it  an  air  of  forest  grandeur. 

723.  Aornus :  a  rocky  height  in  India  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus  river,  anciently  thought  to  be  almost 
inaccessible,  it  being  one  of  the  great  feats  of  Alexander 
to  take  the  citadel  upon  it.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in 
ancient  secular  literature,  in  which  it  figures  very  much  as 
Lebanon  does  in  the  Bible. 

737-  Saurian  fossils  :  reptiles  of  the  lizard  order,  relics 
of  the  geologic  period  preceding  the  mammalian  age. 

758.  Creant :  creative,  derived  from  the  Latin  creare, 
creans,  crea?itis. 

817.  Heosphoros :  a  name  for  Lucifer  as  the  spirit  of 
the  Morning  Star,  derived  from  Hesperus,  the  n:ime  given 
to  Venus  as  Evening  Star,  combined  with  Phosphorus,  the 
name  given  it  as  Morning  Star  and  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  Lucifer.  The  "Ah  !  Ah  !"  of  lament  was  "  Ai  ! 
Ai  !  "  the  Greek  exclamation  in  the  first  version,  which 
was  Englished  on  revision. 

857.      Gyrant :  for  gyrating,  revolving  spirally. 

975-  77i!^  zodiac  of  the  earth  :  the  path  among  the 
stars,  along  which  the  sun  seems  to  move,  and  which  is 
really  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  astronomically  represented 
by  the  belt  of  constellations  through  which  the  ecliptic  or 
line  of  the  earth's  orbit  passes,  and  has  been  named  the 
zodiac  from  these  constellations  representing  various  ani- 
mals, the  word  being  formed  from  the  Greek  "  aoow," 
animal. 

The  zodiac  of  European  tradition  and  literature  dates 
from  the  description  of  Aratus,  a  Macedonian  poet,  B.C. 
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270,  which,  however,  not  suiting  the  aspect  of  the  skies 
as  seen  from  Macedonia,  nor  the  animal  zodiac  of  the 
Chinese  and  other  nations,  which  also  have  animal  zodiacs, 
has  been  traced  to  the  Babylonian  zodiac  of  before  2000 
B.C.,  which  is  like  ours. 

Line  1012.  Gibbous  glooms:  swelling  or  increasing 
glooms. 

1021.  Phantasms  of  tiuo  men  ;  [Adam  recognizes  in 
Aquarius,  the  Waterbearer,  and  Sagittarius,  the  Archer, 
distinct  types  of  the  man  bearing  and  the  man  combating, 
—  the  passive  and  active  forms  of  human  labor.  I  hope 
that  the  preceding  zodiacal  signs  —  transferred  to  the  earthly 
shadow  and  representative  purpose — of  Aries,  Taurus, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Capricornus,  and  Pisces, 
are  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  reader.  — E.  B.  B.~\ 

1024.  Phantasm  of  a  nvoman :  the  sign  Virgo,  or  the 
Virgin. 

1025.  Those  small  humanities  :  [Her  maternal  instinct 
is  excited  by  Gemini.  — E.  B.  B.~\ 

1158.  Jesses  :  straps  of  silk  or  leather  fitting  round  the 
feet  of  falcons  or  other  such  birds  used  in  hunting,  which 
straps  pass  through  rings  to  a  leash  held  in  the  game- 
keeper's hands. 

1244.      Cornel  tree  :  the  dogwood. 

1263.  My  hope,  in  a  promise,  on  this  Head :  referring  to 
the  promise  of  Genesis  iii.,  15. 

1430.  This  s^worcf  s  hilt  :  a  strong  image  to  express  the 
hurt  reflected  upon  the  active  agent  of  a  will  to  hurt  others. 

1492.  My  little  n.vorm  :  the  death-worm  ;  also,  sym- 
bolically, Lucifer,  in  the  worm's  or  snake's  shape  which  he 
assumed  when  bringing  evil  and  death  upon  man  ;  hence, 
combined  with  his  other  symbol  of  the  fallen  star,  arises 
the  phrase  in  Revelation  viii.,  10,  11, 'of  the  star,  worm- 
wood, signifying  spiritual  death. 

1554'  This  rose :  because  Eve  perceives  that  it  has 
faded  she  realizes  that  outside  of  Eden  death  is,  and  the 
*^  bleak  •xvinJ^''  spinning  round  the  earth  zodiac,  sym- 
bolizing the  death  that  plays  about  animal  life,  carries  the 
rose  away  in  token  of  the  fulfilment  of  her  fears. 
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Line  1580.  Let  thy  soul  shake  its  leanjes,  etc.  :  words  be- 
tokening the  hope  of  conquering  death  through  spiritual  life 
in  Eve,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  whose  essence,  its  per- 
fume, is  brought  back  by  the  wind  from  the  East,  and  to  the 
East  again,  to  be  reborn,  as  it  were,  with  each  new  morn- 
ing of  dawn.  The  poet  imagines  the  voices  of  future 
life,  accordingly,  as  brought  with  the  perfume  by  this 
mystical  wind. 

J749'  Thou  mystic  Seed :  referring  to  Christ  as  born  of 
woman.      (See  also  note,  line  1263.  j 

2129.  The  horse  of  death  :  the  poet  uses  the  image  of 
John's  vision  —  "  and  behold  a  pale  white  horse,  and 
his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death."  (See  Revelation 
vi.,  2,  8.)  The  "Tamer  of  the  drear  white  steed"  is, 
of  course,  Christ. 

2136.  Aceldama :  meaning  the  field  of  blood,  that  is, 
the  field  of  Christ's  betrayal,  called  Aceldama,  it  having 
been  bought  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid  to  Judas 
for  betraying  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (See 
Matthew  xxvii. ,  i-io.) 

2171.  Suns  that  touch  their  apogees ,  reeling  from 
their  le-uel,  etc.  :  the  earth  is  said  to  be  in  its  apogee  when 
farthest  from  the  sun  ;  in  its  perigee  when  nearest. 
The  poet  uses  boldly  the  same  terms,  applying  them  to 
suns,  with  reference  to  their  centres.  According  to  one 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  con- 
ception here  implied  agrees  that  they  were  thrown  out 
from  a  nebular  centre  by  a  single  impulsion  sufficient  to 
keep  such  a  body  in  motion,  without  the  supposition  of 
its  having  itself  any  power  of  motion  or  of  its  revolution 
being  the  result  of  two  opposite  forces,  centrifugal  and 
centripetal.  This  projectile  force  would  send  a  heavenly 
body  straight  out  from  its  centre,  into  space,  in  which 
direction  it  would  keep  moving  forever  through  inertia, 
but  the  attraction  of  that  centre  of  force  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin  would  pull  it  back  again,  and  as  in  the  mean 
time  this  centre  would  have  changed  its  position,  the 
secondary  body  would  fall  past  the  centre   and  again   be 
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pulled  toward  it,  and  thus  the  revolutionary  motion  would 
be  started  and  kept  up.  And  so  suns  that  touched  their 
apogees  could  be  spoken  of  as  "  reeling  from  their  level," 
and  running  "back  on  their  axles"  in  obedient  harmony 
with  one  creative  act,  despite  the  seeming  rebellion  and 
departure  from  the  central  unity. 

Line  2230.  "  Bright  and  Morning-Star  "  to  Him  :  refer- 
ring to  Revelation  xxii.,  16,  which  applies  that  image  to 
Christ,  so  here  the  poet  conceives  that  the  name  of  the 
star  before  dedicated  to  Lucifer  is  taken  by  Christ.  (See 
also  note,  lines  149  and  214.) 

2237.  Tyrrhene  n.uaters :  that  is,  waters  purple  in 
color,  the  adjective  Tyrrhene  referring  to  the  shell 
fish  which  gave  the  purple  dye  prized  by  the  ancients, 
and  which  was  the  chief  staple  of  the  commerce  of  the 
city  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia ;  hence  the  color  was  called 
Tyrian,  or  Tyrrhene,  and  the  fish  themselves  also,  as  by 
Robert  Browning,  who  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhene  whelks  in 
the  poem  "Popularity."  (See  Cambernvell  Broivning, 
Vol.  iv.,  140.) 

The  Seraph  and  Poet.  2.  The  Se'ven :  "the  seven  holy 
angels,  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which 
go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  (see  Tobit  xii., 
15")  ;  "who  in  God's  presence  nearest  to  his  throne  stand 
ready  at  command,"  according  to  Milton.  (See  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  Book  iil. ,  654;  also  Vol.  i.  of  this  edition, 
"The  Seraphim,"  note  216.) 

On  a  Portrait  of  Wordsworth,  i.  Wordsnvorth  upon  Hel- 
'vellyn :  William  (1770-1850),  poet  laureate  of  England 
at  the  time  this  sonnet  was  written,  whose  personality  and 
genius  were  peculiarly  identified  with  scenes  of  nature's 
beauty  and  grandeur,  particularly  of  the  lake  and  moun- 
tain region  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  between 
which  counties,  near  his  home  at  Grasmere,  rose  the 
ridge  of  Helvellyn,  3,313  feet  high.      A  poem   published 

in  1820,    "To on  her  First  Ascent  to  the  Summit 

of  Helvellyn,"    bore  witness  to   "the  power  of  hills ''    of 
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which  "old  Helvellyn  "  wins  the  confession,  and  was 
doubtless  in  Miss  Barrett's  mind  when  she  wrote,  also  his 
two  poems  on  "Black  Comb,"  written  in  1813.  The 
sonnet  was  sent  to  Haydon,  who  sent  it  to  Wordsworth, 
whereupon  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Rydal  Mount,  Oct.  26,  '42. 
'Dear  Miss  Barrett:  Through  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Haydon,  I  have  received  a  sonnet  which  his 
portrait  of  me  suggested.  I  should  have  thanked  you 
sooner  for  that  effusion  of  a  feeling  towards  myself,  with 
which  I  am  much  gratified,  but  I  have  been  absent  from 
home  and  much  occupied. 

"  The  conception  of  your  sonnet  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  painter's  intended  work,  and  the  expression  vig- 
orous ;  yet  the  word  '  ebb,'  though  I  do  not  myself 
object  to  it,  nor  wish  to  have  it  altered,  will,  I  fear,  prove 
obscure  to  nine  readers  out  of  ten. 

" '  A  vision  free 
And  noble,  Haydon,  hath  thine  art  released.' 
"Owing  to  the  want  of  inflections  in  our  language  the 
construction  here  is  obscure.  Would  it  not  be  a  little 
better  thus  ?  —  I  was  going  to  write  a  small  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  but  I  find  it  would  not  remove  the 
objection.  The  verse,  as  I  take  it,  would  be  somewhat 
clearer  thus,  if  you  would  tolerate  the  redimdant  syllable  : 

" '  By  a  vision  free 
And  noble,  Haydon,  is  thine  art  released.' 
"  I  had  the  gratification  of  receiving,  a  good  while  ago, 
two  copies  of  a  volume  of  your  writing,  which  I  read  with 
much  pleasure,  and  beg  that  the  thanks  which  I  charged 
a  friend  to  offer  may  be  repeated  to  you. 

"It  grieved  me  much  to  hear  from  Mr.  Kenyon  that 
your  health  is  so  much  deranged.  But  for  that  cause  I 
should  have  presumed  to  call  upon  you  when  I  was  in 
London  last  spring. 

"  With  every  good  wish,  I  remain,  dear  Miss  Barrett, 
your  much   obliged 

"Wm.    Wordsworth." 
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Of  this  letter  Miss  Barrett  said  King  John's  barons  were 
never  better  pleased  with  their  charter  than  she  with  this. 

Line  12.  Our  Haydon  :  Benjamin  Robert  (1786— 1846), 
English  historical  painter  and  writer  on  art,  who  sent  our 
poet  this  unfinished  portrait  to  keep  until  he  should  want  to 
finish  it.  She  wrote  of  it  to  Mrs.  Martin  with  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming  on  the  beauty  of  the  head  and  on  the  majesty 
of  the  presentation  of  the  poet  standing  musing  upon 
Helvellyn,  and  on  the  delight  of  having  poet,  Helvellyn, 
and  all  in  her  own  room. 

Substitution.  11.  The  spheric  laivs  self-chanted:  an 
allusion  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  the  concord  with 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  keep  their  paths  and  places  in 
the  universe. 

Comfort.    5.      As  to  Mary  at  Thy  feet :  John  xii. ,  3. 

7.  Amber :  a  fossil  tree-gum  or  resin  found  in  alluvial 
soils,  or  on  the  sea-shore. 

Perplexed  Music.  2.  Z)«/fi7«fr;  an  instrument  of  music, 
usually  triangular,  strung  with  many  brass  wires  and  played 
upon  with  little  metallic  rods. 

5.  Perplexed  minors :  a  minor  chord  has  a  minor  third 
(three  semitones)  and  perfect  fifth  (seven  semitones). 
As  it  is  capable  of  sterner  and  more  plaintive  effects  than 
the  major  chord,  a  succession  of  minor  chords  may  well  be 
described  as  "perplexed." 

13.  Completed  cadences  :  a  cadence  is  a  succession  of 
chords  which  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  Techni- 
cally there  are  two  kinds  of  complete  cadences  —  the  au- 
thentic, which  ends  with  the  tonic,  its  fifth  in  the  base, 
followed  by  dominant,  its  root  in  the  base,  and  then  the 
tonic  with  root  in  the  base  ;  and  the  plagal,  which  ends 
with  sub-dominant,  then  tonic.  Such  cadences  mark  the 
close  of  a  theme  or  a  composition,  ancl  give  a  sense  of 
rest  and  satisfaction. 

Work.    4.      Assoil :  set  free,  absolve. 

7.  Crystallines :  spheres  of  crystal  such  as  were  used 
for  magical  divination,  thence  appropriately  imagined 
here,  to  be  worn  as  amulets  or  talismans,   the  tears  and 
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labor  of  others  working  good  to  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

Futurity.  Line  14.  Ne-iv  Memnons :  Memnon,  King  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  statue  in  the  Ethiopian  desert  was  said  to 
sing  at  sunrise  and  moan  at  sunset.  According  to  Strabo 
(13  and  17),  he  could  not  determine  whether  the  musical 
notes  it  emitted  proceeded  from  the  pedestal  or  from  the 
people  near  it. 

The  Two  Sayings.    6.    Jesus  luept :  John  xi. ,  35. 

10.      Looked  upon  Peter:  Luke  xxil. ,  61. 

The  Look.  11.  "/  ne'uer  kneiv  this  man''''  :  Luke 
xxii.,  57. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Look.  2.  Peter!  art  thou  then  a 
common  stone :  alluding  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Peter,  meaning  rock.       Matthew  xvi.,   18. 

A  Thought  for  a  Lonely  Death-bed.  7.  Drear  ivine  press : 
Isaiah  Ixiii.,  3. 

8.  The  lone  garden :  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
(See  Matthew  xxvi.,  36-40.) 

Pain  in  Pleasure.  5.  The  Greek  nvhistler :  an  allusion 
to  Marsyas  piping  to  the  bees. 

To  George  Sand.  Upon  these  sonnets  to  George  Sand, 
Madame  Aurore  Dudevant  (1804-1876),  the  poet  wrote 
to  Mr.  Chorley,  in  January,  1847,  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  his  approliation  on  the  points  of  feeling  and  rightness 
on  which  all  of  her  readers  had  not  equally  absolved  her. 
She  added  that  she  (Miss  Barrett)  was  more  of  a  latltudi- 
narian  in  literature  than  it  is  generally  thought  expedient  for 
women  to  be  ;  that  she  had  an  admiration  i'or  genius  which 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Kenyon,  called  her  "  immoral  sympathy 
with  power,"  and  if  Madame  Dudevant  were  not  the 
first  female  genius  of  any  country  or  age  she  did  not  know 
who  was.  George  Sand  had  certain  noblenesses,  she 
thought,  — granting  all  the  evil  and  "perilous  stufF," 
—  noblenesses  and  royalnesses  which  made  her  loyal  to 
her  Again,  in  1848,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kenyon,  the 
poet  expressed  her  spiritual  indebtedness  to  George  Sand's 
romances,   saying  that  while  she   was  an  invalid,  sliut  out 
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from  the  world,  and  in  the  "  prison,"  as  she  called  it,  of 
her  darkened  room,  the  imaginative  literature  of  George 
Sand  and  Balzac  kept  the  color  in  her  life.  The  loyal 
enthusiasm  she  expressed  thus  for  the  genius  and  person- 
ality of  the  great  French  woman  was  gratified  and  not 
disappointed  when  meeting  her,  as  she  did  several  times  in 
Paris,  in  1852,  and  three  years  afterwards  the  poet  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Jameson  on  reading  George  Sand's  last  work  and 
especially  of  the  views  upon  the  sexes  therein  expressed 
that  after  all,  and  through  all,  if  her  hands  were  ever  so 
defiled,  her  soul  was  clean.  Of  this  volume  of  George 
Sand  she  said  that  she  read  it  so  eagerly  and  earnestly  that 
she  seemed  to  burn  it  up  before  her. 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Page.  Line  71.  Beati,  beati,  mortui ; 
Blessed  be  the   dead  ! 

155.  Blee :  connplexion.  See  note,  "  Drama  of  Exile," 
line  368. 

171.      Nyde :   apparently  an  imaginary  river  or  bay. 

226.  Paynims ;  pagans  or  infidels,  applied  by  the  cru- 
saders to  the  Saracens  and  Moslems. 

330.      Ingemisco  ;   I  lament. 

The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary.  46.  Buried  ali'ue  :  tra- 
ditionally the  penalty  exacted  in  convents  for  carnal 
disobediences.  (See  Scott's  "  Marmion  "  for  a  similar 
incident. ) 

50.  A'-ve  ;  a  "  Hail  Mary,"  or  prayer  to  the  Madonna, 
so-called  from  the  Latin  word  anje,  hail,  with  which  it 
begins.     (See  Luke  i. ,  28.) 

66.  Saint  Agnes:  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  fourth 
century,  under  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  the 
patron  saint  of  young  and  pure  maidens. 

213.  Aroint  thee:  be  gone!  "  Arbint  thee,  witch, 
the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries."      (See  "  Macbeth,"  i.,  3,  7.) 

The  Mourning  Mother.  53.  Hyaline:  pellucid,  glassy, 
used  here  with  reference  to  the  unearthly  glassy  sea  of 
St.  John's  vision  of  Heaven  (see  Revelation  xv.,  2),  as 
also,  by  Milton,  "On  the  clear  hyalin,  the  glassy  sea" 
("Paradise  Lost,"  Book  viii.,  619). 
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Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  is  a  romance  or  novelette  in 
verse,  and  as  a  story  of  contemporary  life  and  manners,  ot 
conventionalities  thrown  into  the  fire  of  poetry  to  make 
them  "  glow  and  glitter  as  if  they  were  not  dull  things," 
as  Miss  Barrett  herself  said,  it  is  a  notable  pioneer  piece 
of  poetry.  It  tells,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of 
a  poet's  love  for  the  noble  lady  to  whose  manor-hall  he 
was  invited  with  other  guests,  and  of  the  sudden  flare  of 
his  passionate  resentment  when  happening  to  overhear  her 
refusal  of  an  earl  who  had  asked  her  for  her  hand,  he  mis- 
understood her  words  claiming  that  she  would  marry  only 
one  who  was  noble,  wealthy,  and  for  whose  birth  she 
should  never  blush.  Taking  this  as  an  insult  to  human 
nature  and  true  love,  he  breaks  out  against  her  false 
notions,  almost  challenging  her  with  the  proud  confession 
of  his  love  for  her  ;  then  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  pre- 
sumptuous violence,  by  her  mere  reproachfid  utterance  ot 
his  name,  he  swoons  and  is  carried  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  is  writing,  pouring  out  his  over-charged  heart  to  his 
friend.  The  "Conclusion"  tells  how  as  he  finishes  the 
last  pages  of  the  letter.  Lady  Geraldine  enters,  like  the 
dream  for  which  he  takes  her  at  first  ;  and  how  she  explains 
at  last  that  in  loving  him  she  confesses  him  rich  in  virtues, 
noble,  and  that  she  shall  not  "  blush  in  knowing  that  men 
call  him  lowly  born." 

The  piece  was  completed  under  pressure,  the  publishers 
objecting  to  have  the  two  volumes  of  1844  appear  with  an 
unequal  number  of  pages,  wherefore  she  took  up  a  poem 
she  had  lying  by,  and  finished  it  by  composing  the  last 
nineteen  pages  (out  of  a  total  of  forty-two)  in  one  day, 
sending  in  the  "  copy  "  piecemeal. 

Line  2.  Purple  of  this  chamber :  meaning  that  in  so 
stately  and  luxurious  a  chamber  he  felt  his  grief  out 
of  place. 

II.  Palpitating  engines  snort,  etc.  :  as  the  first  among 
modem  poets  to  discern  and  express  the  poetry  in  the 
railway  locomotive,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this 
form  of  the  allusion  is  more  realistic  than  that   in  the  first 
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version  of  this  stanza  on  its  original  appearance,  in   1844. 
The  allusion  stood  then  as  follows  ; 

"She  has  halls  and  she  has  castles  and  the  resonant  steam 

eagles 
Follow   far   on    the    directing   of    her   floating    dove-like 

hand  — 
With  a  thunderous  vapor  trailing  underneath  the  starry 

vigils, 
Go  to  mark  upon  the  blasted  heaven  the  measure  of  the 

land." 

Notice,  also,  in  the  poem,  line  207,  where  the  "  horse 
image"  is  repeated. 

Line  25.  She  has  ^voters  in  the  Commons :  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  English  Parliament,  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  before  the  passage  of  the  Second  Reform 
Bill,  1867,  represented  their  boroughs  considered  as 
property  in  the  control  of  certain  landed  families  rather 
than  as  groups  of  individual  voters,  as  in  the  United  States, 
or  as  the  people  living  in  those  boroughs.  The  First 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  still  a  topic  of  discussion  in 
1844. 

32.  Nympkoleptic :  nymph-enticed,  a  compound  of 
nymph,  and  the  Greek,  leptos,  caught.  This  is  a  word 
occurring  more  than  once  in  Miss  Barrett's  writings,  and 
is,  perhaps,  original  with  her.  It  seems  to  ha^'e  been 
borrowed  by  Robert  Browning,  with  an  appropriateness  of 
which  it  is  likely  he  was  peculiarly  conscious,  in  his 
poem  "  Numpholeptos."  (See  Camber^well  Bro^wning, 
Vol.  ix. ,  pp.  211  and  300.) 

36.  Pale  spectrum  of  the  salt :  an  allusion  to  the 
ancient  feudal  custom  of  seating  the  .untitled  persons  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  below  the  salt.  The  spectral 
presence  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  noble  and  the 
commoner  was  to  be  felt,  says  the  poet,  even  in  the  most 
amiable  English  society. 

44-  All  these  serpents  kept  by  charmers  leave  the  natural 
sting  behind:   an  improvement  in  the  edition  of  1850  on 
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the  original  version  of  the  line  :  —  "  And  that  antique 
sting  of  poetry   is  all  we  need  to  mind." 

Line  92.      Abeles :   white  poplars. 

115.  Lough:  John  Graham  (1806-1876),  English 
sculptor,  who  made  the  statues  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  1845,  and  of  Prince  Albert  at  Lloyds, 
1847.  He  lield  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  London,  in 
1827.  In  December,  1843,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Home,  our 
poet  speaks  of  him  as  engaged  upon  a  bust  of  Southey. 

119-  The  symbol-rose :  the  symbol  of  silence.  The 
origin  of  the  symbol  being  the  story  that  Cupid  gave 
Harpocrates,  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence,  a  rose  to  bribe 
him  not  to  betray  Venus  in  a  love-affair  he  happened  to 
witness. 

127.  Their  ermine :  a  fur  worn  by  royalty,  nobles,  and 
judges  as  a  badge  of  office,  and  considered  emblematic  of 
dignity  and  purity. 

158.  Tuscan  flutes :  used  figuratively,  meaning  Tuscan 
poets. 

159-  The  pastoral  parts  of  Spenser  :  "  The  Shepheard's 
Calender. 

160.  Petrarch^ s  sonnets:  love  sonnets  addressed  to 
Laura  de  Noves  by  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  (i  304-1  374), 
who  emulated  the  chivalrous  and  exalted  love  of  Dante 
for  Beatrice  Portinari.  The  subtle  interflonjuings  are  in 
the  manner  of  Dante's  interludes  in  his  "  Vita  Nuova." 

161-163.  JVords--worth\f  solemn-thoughted  idyl,  Ho^tf  s 
ballad-uerse,  or  Tennyson  s  enchanted  reverie,  —  Or  from 
Brozvning,  etc.  :  in  these  allusions  to  contemporary  poets 
Miss  Barrett,  as  usual,  reveals  her  just  critical  gift  which  at 
one  stroke  gets  at  the  heart  of  each  writer's  peculiar  qual- 
ity. As  first  written  she  used  a  more  subtle  word  for 
Howitt  than  the  simple  "ballad-verse,"  namely^  "ballad- 
dew,"  dew  being  apparently  an  image  for  primitive  fresh- 
ness ;  and  for  Tennyson's  "enchanted  reverie"  she 
wrote  originally  "  God-vocal  reverie,"  probably  changed 
as  being  too  elaborate  for  her  meaning  of  a  reverie  taking 
possession  of  one,  like  a  noble  bewitchment.      The  famous 
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reference  to  Browning,  whose  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates  " 
Series  issued  in  eight  parts,  1841  to  1846,  was  in  process 
of  publication  while  this  poem  was  written,  must  have 
been  in  his  mind,  January  10,  1845,  when  he  wrote  his 
first  letter  to  the  as  yet  unseen  poet  of  these  "  Poems" 
of  1844,  but  it  is  delicately  characteristic  of  him,  and  of 
the  rare  relationship  his  letter  introduced,  that  no  refer- 
ence to  this  personal  compliment  is  made,  and  that  he 
speaks  instead  of  his  love  for  her  "great  living  poetry," 
instancing  "the  fresh  strange  music,  the  affluent  language, 
the  exquisite  pathos,  and  true  new  brave  thought." 

Line  210.  If  ^we  ^wrapped  the  globe  intensely  ixiith  one 
hot  electric  breath :  the  Atlantic  cable  was  not  successfully 
laid  until  1866,  nor  did  Cyrus  Field  take  up  his  great 
project  and  lay  the  cable  between  Newfoundland  and 
America  until  1854,  so  that  this  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  is  one  of  the  first  records  of  the  long- 
dreamed-of  idea,  as  well  as  probably  the  earliest  expres- 
sion the  electric  cable  has  received  in  poetry.  Whitman's 
expression  of  it  in  his  "Passage  to  India,"  "The  seas 
inlaid  with  eloquent  gentle  wires,"  did  not  appear  until 
1870. 

222.  As  Venus  did  the  tva-ves :  Venus  having  been 
born,  according  to  Hesiod,  from  the  sea-foam  and  safely 
wafted  by  the  waves  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

227.  Camo'ens,  that  poem,  etc.  :  Luis  de  Camoens 
(i 524-1 579),  the  Portuguese  poet,  author  of  the  love 
poems  addressed  to  Dona  Caterina  de  Atayde,  maid  of 
honor  to  the  queen.  He  was  exiled  from  the  court  of 
Lisbon  because  of  his  love  for  Caterina.  Miss  Barrett 
puts  in  Caterina's  mouth  the  poem  "  Caterina  to  Camoens  " 
appearing  later  (see  Vol.  IIL  of  this  edition),  in  which  she 
uses  the  refrain  from  the  love-poem  by  Camoens  here 
mentioned,  "Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

268.  Pythian :  Apollo  was  called  the  Pythian,  because 
he  slew  the  serpent,  the  Python,  hence  the  adjective,  here 
signifying  a  godlike  height  ;  or,  rather,  since  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  was  also  called  Pythian,  and  was  delivered  through 
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the  mouth  of  an  inspired  or  possessed  priestess,  signifying 
a  rage  of  inspiration  lifting  him  into  a  power  beyond  him- 
self 

Line  367.  Phemius :  the  minstrel  at  Penelope's  house, 
during  the  absence  ot  Ulysses.  (See  "  Odyssey,"  Book  i. 
and  xxii.) 

A  Vision  of  Poets  is  a  lyrical  fantasy  whose  inner  meaning 
bears  upon  the  mission  and  tests  ot  the  poetic  nature  with 
relation  to  the  general  world. 

It  tells  of  a  restless  poet  who  goes  dreamily  out  into  the 
night  and  meets  a  lady  wiio  is  riding  a  white  palfrey  and 
whose  office  it  is  to  give  poets  crowns  according  to  their 
worth.  She  leads  him  into  a  dark  wood  and  successively 
to  four  pools,  bidding  him  drink.  The  first  is  lonely  and 
solemn,  its  water  chill,  and  all  about  it  representing 
detachment  from  the  world.  The  second  is  barren-look- 
ing, its  water  bitter,  representing  the  world's  every  day 
utilities  and  the  dull  service  due  to  them.  The  third  is 
ignoble  and  sickening  in  look  and  taste,  representing 
the  unsatisfying  love  of  the  world.  The  fourth  is  dark, 
dank,  and  slimy,  full  of  repulsive  life,  representing  its 
cruelty.  To  the  pilgrim  poet  this  seems  hardly  bearable, 
yet  thunders  not  of  external  nature  but  of  the  spirit  approve 
his  suffering,  and  the  Lady's  kiss  upon  his  brow  lifts  him 
into  a  sacred  ecstasy. 

Bidden  to  rise,  he  finds  himself  standing  before  the 
visionary  altar  of  a  glorious  unearthly  temple  mystical 
with  light,  incense,  and  the  wondrous  music  proceeding 
from  a  phantasmal  organ,  at  the  altar,  beside  which  the 
angel  stands  who  plays  upon  it,  and  before  which  are 
ranged  those  supreme  poets  of  the  world  who  were  God's 
prophets  to  it  of  the  Beautiful.  The  Lady  explains  how 
the  music  these  poets  made  is  echoed  back  to  the  world 
by  the  angel  at  the  organ  in  larger,  more  expansive 
harmonies  in  sign  of  God's  approval  ;  also,  how  the  soul 
and  essence  of  all  these  concords  finally  emerges  and  passes 
up  to  Him,  the  soul  of  each  poet  burning  and  thrilling  to 
it  meanwhile.      After  a  pause,  during  which  their  inmost 
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feelings  seemed  manifest  to  the  ear,  the  angel  asked  them 
if  anguish,  evil,  spiritual  doubt,  temporal  sorrow  were  the 
needful  conditions  of  this  world-harmony  were  they 
resigned  to  spend  themselves  unstintingly  for  it.  And 
they  answered  "Content  !"  as  if  they  were  sealing  an 
oath  of  coronation. 

Then  the  angel,  as  if  throwing  the  temple  open  to  the 
universe,  called  upon  all  other  hearts  anywhere  and 
throughout  all  Time  to  offer  as  freely  like  gifts  of  heart- 
spending  to  exalt  the  music,  whereupon  a  company  of 
would-be  poets,  imitators,  came  up  the  aisle.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  the  world-poets  they  fell  into  various  tricks  of 
manner,  aping  their  looks  and  mien,  externally.  And 
their  spokesman  announced  airily  how  they  were  ready  to 
devote  hand  and  lip  service  to  the  world  music,  and 
looked  for  reward,  but  that  heart-service  was  outside  their 
bargain.  Thereupon  the  poets  of  the  past  flashed  scorn 
upon  them,  and  they  paled  away. 

The  pilgrim-poet  then  cast  him  down  at  the  angel's 
feet,  asking  only  to  be  spent  in  the  service  of  his  heart's 
desire.  Whether  at  this  the  poets  of  the  past  showed  any 
thrill  of  response  the  narrator  was  blind  to  see,  but  she 
beheld  the  angel  wave  his  hand  and  heard  a  nobler  strain 
pulse  forth  from  the  organ,  in  the  glory  of  whose  concord 
the  whole  visionary  scene  ascended,  and  again  a  kiss  from 
the  Lady  fell  upon  the  poet's  brow.  But  this  time  it 
awoke  in  him  a  sense  of  the  real  and  present  instead  of 
the  unreal  ;  and  he  found  himself,  at  dawn,  in  the  wood 
alone,  with  the  fourth  pool  near  him,  and  the  taste  of  it 
on  his  lips.  So  he  journeyed  homeward,  full  of  prayer 
and  the  chant  of  poems,  and  with  the  sense  of  earthly 
sadness,   but  of  the  gladness  of  the  Pbet-God. 

The  Conclusion  tells  how  the  narrator  passed  through 
the  same  wood  and  saw  a  troop  of  children,  in  white, 
gathering  palms,  and  led  by  a  graver  child,  of  whom  she 
asked  what  their  palms  were  for.  He  told  her  for  a 
poet  whom  the  world  had  been  slow  to  honor,  but  now 
commanded  palms  for  his  grave.      She  sighed  at  this  and 
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asked  if  the  poet  liad  foreseen  this  honor.  The  child  did 
not  know,  but  declared  he  would  be  ready  to  die  as  the 
poet  did  and  without  his  fame  if  he  could  die  as  he  did, 
rejoicing  so  in  the  world's  beauty,  content  as  he  with 
pain  and  the  lively  perception  of  both  bad  and  good  so 
that  his  knowledge  was  increased  by  suffering,  and  his  lite 
perfected  by  death.  Speaking  thus  beyond  his  years,  the 
child  described  the  manner  of  the  poet's  death  and  how 
it  was  his  last  wish,  before  he  died,  to  kiss  what  he 
loved  best  of  human  life,  even  himself,  the  child,  his 
son,  who  was  now  joining  with  those  that  honored  the 
poet,  and  who  was  thus  made  conscious  of  the  glory 
coming  to  him,  also,  like  the  [loct,  through  suffering  and 
death. 

The  Motto.  O  Sacred  Essence,  etc.  :  is  from  the  "Brit- 
annia's Pastorals"  of  William  Browne  (i 591-1645), 
one  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  attached  to  the  house  of 
Pembroke,  whose  pastorals  and  lyrics  have  a  quaint  and 
dainty  beauty,  such  as  the  motto  shows.  Miss  Barrett 
has  shown  her  estimation  of  his  verse  not  only  here,  but 
in  citing  him  among  her  royal  poets  of  the  past  in  the 
poem  itself,  line  397. 

Line  40.  DrvaJ :  a  wood  nymph,  dwelling  within  a  tree 
into  which  she  had  been  changed  and  whence  she  might  be 
summoned. 

82.  Perfumed  shroud  .  .  .  for  English  Keats: 
an  allusion  to  Keats' s  death  in  Rome,  and  burial  there  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery. 

90.  Asphodel:  the  flower  of  death.  (See  "Drama 
of  Exile,"  note,  line  377.) 

no.  The  calm  stars  did  far  and  spare :  originally 
written  /^r  and  fair.  The  night  was  lighted  by  a  moon, 
as  told  in  line  8  ;  the  change  to  far  and  spare  was  a  true 
one. 

196.  Reboant :  resounding,  from  the  Latin  re-boare,  to 
bellow  back. 

261.  From  each  plumed  arc  pale  glitterings,  etc.  :  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  light  of  the  angel's  being 
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was  radiated  from  the  background  of  his  wings,  and  that 
from  the  curve  of  either  wing,  with  every  fuller  or  slighter 
pulsation  of  his  light-giving  figure,  pale  glitterings  or  fiery 
flakes  from  their  sheen  were  reflected  upon  roof  and  floor. 

Line  294.  Cilix :  haircloth,  so  called  from  the  coarse 
cloth  made  from  the  hair  of  the  goat  of  Cilicia,  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  allusion  is  to  the  strict  rule  and  rough 
haircloth  habit  of  monks  desirous  of  mortifying  the  flesh. 

295.  Homer  .  .  .  lips  intense,  etc.  :  the  picture 
presented  of  the  great  Greek  epic  poet  suggests  not  only 
an  image  drawn  from  the  grand  and  yet  childlike  quality 
of  the  Homeric  story-telling,  but  also  the  antique  bust 
with  the  troubled,  frowning  brows  and  the  sweet,  sincere- 
looking  lips. 

298.  Shakespeare,  on  n.vhose  forehead  climb  The  cronvns 
0'  the  'world :  homage  and  description  of  the  dome-like 
brow  of  the  great  English  dramatist  are  both  given  in  this 
one  phrase. 

301 .  ^schylus,  the  njoomen  s^wooned  to  see  so  a-Tv/ul  : 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  acting  the  "  Eumenides  "  of 
^schylus,  when  the  great  Greek  tragic  dramatist  (B.C. 
525—456)  did  metaphorically  frown  like  the  gods  by 
being  so  terrible  as  to  introduce  the  Furies  on  the  stage 
in  pursuit  of  Orestes,  the  women  fell  fainting  from  their 
seats. 

304.  Euripides,  ivith  close  and  mild  Scholastic  lips,  etc.: 
the  reference  is  true  to  the  nature  and  the  looks  of  Euripi- 
des (B.C.  480—406),  as  shown  in  the  antique  bust  of  the 
friend  of  Socrates  and  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  ;  true,  also,  to 
the  plays  of  the  most  human  and  liberal  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  who  was  yet  capable  of  such  mystical  frenzy  as 
in  his  drama  of  the  "Bacchas,"  and  of  such  playfulness 
as  in  the  "  Electra  "  causes  him  to  poke  fun  at  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  old  myth  that  Electra  could  recognize  her 
brother  when  he  returns  by  his  baby-clothes  or  footprints. 

307.  Sophocles,  nuith  that  king  s -look,  etc.:  an  allusion 
to  the  great  trilogy  of  Sophocles  (B.C.  495—406)  on 
CEdipus,  especially  the  drama  of  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus," 
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which  leaves  the  blind  King  of  Tliebcs  in  the  olive  grove 
where  he  was  mysteriously  led  alone  bv  the  gods  into  the 
under  world. 

Line  310.  Hesiod,  old,  etc.  :  a  reference  to  this  early 
Greek  poet  (700—650  B.C.  ),  whose  coarser  fancy  was  con- 
cerned with  gods  in  his  "Theogony''  and  with  bulls  and 
creatures  of  the  farm  in  his  "  Works  and  Days." 

313.  Electric  Pindar,  etc.  :  most  irresistibly  fiery  of 
the  Greek  lyric  poets,  whose  odes  commemorate  the  glories 
of  the  Olympic  games  of  his  time,  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

318.  Sappho :  inimitable  poet  of  love  lyrics,  and  head 
of  a  brilliant  group  of  Greek  women-poets  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  She  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  from 
the  Leucadian  rock  into  the  sea,  hence  the  allusion  to  the 
leap  and  the  repose  of  line  321. 

322.  Theocritus :  Greek  Sicilian  poet  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, whose  idyls  of  piping  shepherds  keeping  unreal  sheep 
are  drawn  in  the  picture  this  stanza  gives  of  him. 

325.  Aristophanes:  the  Athenian  comedy  writer, 
youngest  of  the  four  great  dramatists. 

329.  Shade  of  Mantuan  beech  Did  help  the  shade  of 
bay:  alluding  to  Virgil's  birth  in  Mantua  (B.C.  70),  and 
the  lesser  dignity  of  his  Latin  laurels  compared  with  those 
of  his  Greek  masters. 

333-  His  bronjcn  bees:  an  allusion  to  Virgil's  fourth 
Georgic,  which  describes  the  culture  and  habits  of  bees. 

334-  Lucretius,  nobler  than  his  mood,  etc.  :  (B.C.  95— 
51)  most  original  of  the  poets  of  Rome,  who  enlarged 
the  Pagan  conception  of  nature  and  the  gods  in  his  lofty 
poem  "  De  Rerum  Natura,"  although  his  intention  was 
to  prove  the  vanity  of  human  life  and  the  mortality  of  the 
soul. 

343-  Ossian,  dimly  seen  or  guessed:  a  clever  way  of 
alluding  to  the  grandiose  style  of  the  Ossianic  verses,  — 
which  nominally  were  composed  in  the  tiiird  century  by 
an  old  blind  Scotch  bard,  —  while  recognizing  their  dubi- 
ous antiquity.  They  were  supposed  to  be  translated 
merely  into  poetical  prose  by  James  Macpherson  (1738— 
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1796),  creating  in  their  time  great  enthusiasm,  but  their 
authenticity  was  soon  doubted  and  the  falsity  of  their 
claim  to  be  antique  is  generally  accepted.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Boyd,  with  whom  Miss  Barrett  read  Greek,  was  a 
believer  in  Ossian,  but  Miss  Barrett  was  not.  In  a  letter 
to  him  written  Jan.  5,  1842,  she  says  that  she  finds  beau- 
tiful passages  in  <' Carthon,"  the  most  beautiful,  to  her 
mind,  being  "Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,"  etc., 
and  the  address  to  the  sun,  but  aside  from  a  few  poetical 
phrases  they  are  colorless  and  cold  and  bare  compared 
with  the  old  burning  ballads,  each  with  a  wild  heart  beat- 
ing in  them,  or  with  the  grand  breathing  personalities  of 
Homer  ;  and  the  lack  of  articulate,  various,  and  individual 
music  apparently  convinces  her  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  an   early  primitive  bard. 

Line  346.  Spetiser :  Edmund  (1552-1599),  vvhose  in- 
debtedness to  Afiosto,  line  348  (i 474-1 533),  as  our  poet 
here  picturesquely  implies  in  showing  the  English  and  the 
Italian  poets  so  lovingly  together,  is  brought  out  thus  in  a 
letter  from  Spenser's  friend  and  critic,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
written  in  April,  1580,  in  answer  to  Spenser's  inquiry  for 
a  "judgment"  upon  his  "Faerie  Queene  "  :  "To  be 
plaine,  I  am  voyde  of  al  judgment,  if  your  nine  Comoe- 
dies  .  .  .  come  not  neerer  Ariostoes  Comoedies 
eyther  for  the  fineness  of  plausible  elocution,  or  the  rare- 
ness of  poetical  invention,  than  that  Elvish  queene  doth  to 
his  Orlando  Furioso,  which  notwithstanding,  you  will 
needes  seem  to  emulate,  and  hope  to  overgo,  as  you 
flatly  professed  yourself  in  one  of  your  last  letters." 

352.  Dante:  (1265-1321)  the  characterization  of 
Dante  as  both  sweet  and  stern  of  spirit,  pouring  wine  and 
milk,  is  obviously  appropriate,  considering  only  the 
"Divine  Comedy,"  but  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit  is 
especially  manifest  in  the  "Vita  Nuova."  Compare 
with  Robert  Browning's  representation  of  the  two  sides 
of  Dante's  nature,  the  one  turned  towards  "certain  peo- 
ple of  importance,"  the  other  bent  on  thoughts  of  Beatrice 
(see  Cambernvell  Bro-i.uning,  Vol.  v.,  p.  94).      Miss  Bar- 
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rett's  lyrical  and  this  dramatic  way  of  putting  it  confirm 
each  other. 

Line  355.  Hard-souled  Alfieri:  Vittorio  (i 749-1 804), 
whose  natural  calibre  it  was  to  be  lofty  and  moral  in  aim 
and  energetic  and  free  in  expression,  both  actual  and 
literary,  in  life  and  in  his  numerous  dramas,  and  yet  with- 
out depth,  variety,  or  tenderness. 

356.  Boiardo,  'zvho  nvith  laughter  filled,  etc.  ;  Matteo 
Maria  (1434-1494),  Italian  poet,  whose  verses  were 
written,  as  our  poet  describes,  in  the  pauses  of  action  (as 
governor  of  Reggio  and  captain  of  Modena  and  delegate 
to  meet  the  Emperor),  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  for 
that  patron's  amusement.  His  "Orlando  Inamorato," 
which  suggested  to  Ariosto  his  "Orlando  Furioso,"  was 
left  unfinished  by  the  invasion  of  the  French  under  Charles 
III.,  wherein  he  perished. 

358.      Eerni   nvith   a    hand   stretched  out   To  sleek  that 

storm:   Francesco  (14 1536),  Italian  poet  and  orator, 

attached  as  man  of  letters  to  the  household  of  Cardinal 
Bibbiena,  and  later  to  that  of  the  Pope.  He  was  in 
Rome  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Bourbons,  and  so, 
historically  as  well  as  politically,  may  be  spoken  of  as 
seeking  to  sleek  the  storm  gathering  earlier,  during  Boiardo' s 
life,  for  Italy  ;  but  especially  is  the  allusion  appropriate  to 
his  distinctive  work  as  poet,  which  was  to  rewrite  Boiardo's 
"Orlando  Inamorato,"  infusing  a  thoroughly  new  spirit 
in  the  patrician  tone  of  the  original  and  giving  It  the  play- 
ful style  In  which  the  verse  of  Berni  excels  and  that  gentle 
parodying  of  the  lofty  antique  vein  which  was  original 
with  him. 

361.  Tasso  :  Torquato  (1544-1595),  bard  especially 
of  "Rinaldo"  and  of  his  epic  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
and  lo-uer  of  Eleonore  d'Este  of  Ferrara.  His  love  for 
her  perhaps  caused  his  madness  directly  and  indirectly, 
her  brother  causing  him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hospital  as  a 
lunatic  for  seven  years.  Our  poet  apparently  judges  that 
the  false  woman  of  his  poetry  thinly  covers  the  real 
woman  of  his  devotion.     Pope  Clement  VIII.  called  him 
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to  Rome  and  he  was  to  be  crowned  publicly  as  prince  of 
poets  the  day  he  fell  sick  and  died,  to  which  our  poet 
refers  in  not  n.vithout  the  ^vreath  he  died  in.  As  for  the 
doubt  he  died  by,  she  probably  means  his  doubt  of  his  love, 
already  mentioned. 

Line  364.  Soft  Racine:  Jean  (i 639-1 699),  and  granje 
Corneille :  Pierre  (1606-1684)  j  the  characterization  here 
of  these  two  French  dramatists  agrees  with  that  given 
earlier  in  her  "Essay  on  Mind."  (See  Vol.  I.  of  this 
edition,  notes,  lines  1063  and  1068.) 

366.  Petrarch  pale,  etc :  whose  many  sonnets  are  lucid 
with  the  name  of  Laura.  (See  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship," note,  line    160.) 

37°-  Camoens :  whose  epic  poem  of  the  "Lusiad" 
celebrates  the  Portuguese  discovery  of  India,  and  the 
voyage  round  the  Storm-cape  of  Africa,  Cape  Horn.  (See 
"Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  note,  line    227.) 

378.  Calderon  :  Pedro  (i 600-1 681),  who  was  priest 
and  Canon  of  Toledo,  and  so  wore  the  tonsure  as  well  as 
the  laurel  accorded  him  as  Spanish  dramatist. 

379.  Bold  De  Vega  :  Lope  Felix  (1562-1635),  a  Spanish 
dramatist,  who  wrote  comedies  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 
He  left  nearly  five  hundred  plays  and  twenty-one  religious 
poems,  besides  burlesques,  epics,  and  novels ;  and  as 
attach^  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  soldier  in  the  expedition 
to  England  of  the  "Invincible  Armada,"  whence  he 
escaped,  his  life  of  action  was  almost  as  full  as  his  life 
of  literary  achievement. 

382.  Goethe:  Johann  Wolfgang  von  (1749-18 3 2),  the 
great  poet,  lyrical  and  dramatic,  whose  wide  discernment 
both  of  outer  and  inner  life  is  justly  intimated  here  in  the 
imagery  of  the  reaching  eye  and  the  i^ner  entity  whence 
his  sou\  fell.  The  reviewer  of  the  "  Poems  of  1844"  in 
^/flf^'iuoo^  stupidly  took y^'//  in  the  third  line  of  the  Goethe 
description  to  be  an  adjective,  which  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ken- 
yon  of  Nov.  8,  1844,  our  poet  mentions,  saying  that  she 
had  a  letter  from  a  reader  who  commented,  "  Did  you  not 
mean    <fell'    the    verb,   or   do   /  mistake?"    and  so  she 
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rejoiced  that  there  were  some  people  in  the  world  who 
actually  understood  what  she  meant. 

Line  385.  Schiller :  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von 
(i  759-1 S05),  poet,  lyrical  and  dramatic,  critic,  essayist, 
and  historian,  among  the  seventeen  foreigners  honored  as 
"  friends  of  liberty  and  luiiversal  fraternity  "  by  the  French 
Convention  of  1792,  and  whose  multifarious  relations  with 
men  of  letters  and  social  and  literary  interests,  making  him 
a  personification  of  imiversal  social  entiiusiasm  and  literary 
impulse,  justifies  the  kind  of  description  here  given  of  him. 
Plutarch,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes, 
would  have  found  this  man  larger  in  mould  as  artist  and 
citizen  both  than  is  the  modern  nuont,  our  poet  implies. 

388.  Chaucer  luith  his  infantine  Familiar  clasp  of 
things  di--vine :  Geoffrey  (i  328-1400),  who  illumines  the 
dawn  of  English  poesy,  and  of  whom  our  poet  in  a  letter 
of  this  period  of  her  life,  in  1843,  "^  "^  letter  to  Mr. 
Kenyon,  expressed  herself  similarly.  She  claims  that 
poets  do  not  separate  poetry  and  religion,  that  the  poetical 
faculty  which  expresses  the  highest  moods  of  the  mind 
passes  naturally  to  the  highest  objects,  adding  that  with 
all  Chaucer's  jubilee  of  spirit  and  resoimding  laughter 
divine  names  fell  from  him  familiarly.  The  mark  upon 
his  lip  is  ivine  refers  actually  to  the  royal  grant  he  en- 
joyed of  a  pitcher  of  wine  a  day  delivered  by  the  court 
butler,  as  well  as  to  his  jocund  disposition. 

391-  Milton  s  eyes  strike  piercing  dim:  John  (1608— 
1674)  ;  ^n  allusion  to  the  spiritual  vision  of  his  sightless 
eyes,  and  to  the  cosmical  imagery  and  sacred  aims  which 
differentiate  him,  as  tlie  rapt,  well-nigh  inspired  Puritan 
poet,  troiTi  the  cheery  humanity  of  his  courtly  predecessor 
of  the  preceding  stanza. 

394-  CoTvley :  Abraham  (1618-1667),  ranked  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  a  metaphysical  poet,  and  whom  Miss  Barrett 
selects  to  celebrate  his  qualities  of  facility  and  lucid  fineness. 

397.  Drayton:  Michael  (i  563-1 631),  and  Bronxjne 
(see  Motto  of  this  poem  and  preceding  note  thereon),  are 
chosen    by  our  poet  as  representatives  of  the    lyric  and 
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pastoral  poets  of  Shakespeare's  time  because  of  their 
delicacy  and  exaltation  in  their  perception  of  the  external 
world. 

Line  400.  Marlonxie :  Christopher  (i 564-1 593),  Shake- 
speare's greatest  predecessor  and  early  rival  in  dramatic 
poetry.  —  Webster :  John  (dates  unknown,  began  appren- 
tice writing,  1601),  concededly  the  largest,  deepest,  and 
noblest  of  the  dramatists  of  the  later  Shakespearian  period, 
of  whom  Fletcher,  John  (1576-1625),  called  Shakespeare's 
son,  was  as  preeminently  graceful  and  poetic.  —  Ben : 
meaning  of  course  Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637),  poet-lau- 
reate, ranking  not  far  from  Shakespeare  as  dramatist  of 
the  humors  of  men.  These  four  are  singled  out  with 
nice  critical  discrimination  by  Miss  Barrett  as  the  chiefs  to 
stand  for  the  fire-hearts  thickly  rising  in  the  first  great 
age  of  English  poesy,  as  if  the  earth  upturned  anywhere 
then  could  show  its  richness. 

403-415.  Burns:  Robert  (i 759-1796),  the  passionate 
song  poet  of  Scotland;  Shelley:  Percy  Bysshe  (1792— 
1822),  spoken  of  as  statue-blind  in  his  ^vhite  ideal  with. 
reference  to  the  beautiful  impracticalness  and  spiritual 
purity  of  his  aims  5  Keats:  John  (1796— 1821),  called /^^ 
real  Adonis  in  allusion  to  Shelley's  "  Lament  for  Adonais  " 
written  for  him,  also  to  his  early  death  and  the  realization 
in  his  own  person  of  the  myth  of  the  untimely  death  of  the 
youth  Adonis  loved  by  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  as 
in  his  poetry  he  made  new  and  alive  again  other  such 
myths  of  classic  Greece  ;  Byron :  George  Gordon  Noel 
(1788— 1824),  whose  sensitive  nature  is  sympathetically 
depicted  as  suffering  under  the  reflex  of  the  blows  of  re- 
volt he  disdainfully  yet  bravely  dealt  upon  conventional 
life  j  and  Coleridge  :  Samuel  Taylor  (1772— 1834),  philoso- 
pher and  poet ;  —  all  composing  a  group  selected  as  carefully 
to  stand  for  the  most  ardently  artistic  varieties  of  poetic 
genius  in  the  second  great  age  of  English  poesy  as  the 
poets  of  the  preceding  stanzas  for  the  Elizabethan  epoch. 

445.  Diapason:  technically,  in  English  musical  use,  the 
broad  tone  of  the  large  open  organ-pipes,  but  etymolog- 
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ically  derived  from  the  Greek  and  meaning  "  through  the 
octave  ;  "  hence,  here,  a  wide  sweep  of  musical  sound. 

Line  483.  An  Aphrodite  ofsi-veet  tune :  Aphrodite  mean- 
ing foam-born,  our  poet  speaks  of  the  surges  ot  the  music 
running  this  way  and  that,  from  the  mixing  airy  confluences 
of  the  tones  a  resukant  supremacy  of  concord  arising,  like 
a  goddess,  as  Aphrodite,  tlie  goddess  of  beauty  and  love, 
was  fabled  by  Hesiod  to  have  arisen  from  the  foaming  of 
the  sea. 

526.  The  tripod  .  .  .  JVrithe  like  the  Pythian :  x\\c  tv'i- 
Dod  being  the  three-footed  stool  upon  which  the  Pythian 
priestess  sat  when  delivering  the  oracles  with  which  the 
god  Apollo  inspired  her. 

529.      Vatic :  prophetic,  from  abates,  prophet. 

636.      Anacreon  :  the  Greek  poet  of  wine. 

642.      Exordial  periods :  'introductory  sentences. 

658.  Scald  or  gleeman :  the  northern  names  for  the 
minstrels  who  wandered  singing  the  exploits  of  heroes  to 
an  accompaniment  played  on  a  harp  more  or  less  rude, 
having  seven  strings  or  nine. 

705-  Orijiamme :  a  little  flag  split  at  the  edge  in  many 
points,  etymologically  derived  from  the  Latin,  fiamma,  a 
little  flame,  and  aurum,  gold.  The  old-time  French  royal 
standard,  so  called,  was  of  red  silk  borne  on  a  gilded  spear. 

758.  A  Brocken  mist :  the  peaks  of  the  Brocken  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  North  Ger- 
many, are  often  hung  about  with  mists,  which  are  the  oc- 
casion of  many  fanciful  legends  ;  notably  in  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  the  Brocken  is  made  the  scene  of  the  Walpur- 
gis  night's  revelry. 

785.  Chrysopras :  a  kind  of  quartz  of  a  greenish  color 
like  the  pale  green  of  a  leek.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  jptwof,  meaning  gold,  and  Trpaaov,  leek, 
and  probably  carried  with  it  the  effect  in  the  poet's  mind 
of  the  golden  blue-green  of  the  morning  sky. 

795-  Jacob  at  the  Bethel  stone  :  after  his  dream  of  the 
ladder  reaching  to  heaven  with  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending.     (See  Genesis,  xxviii.,  19.) 


Z9^  NOTES.  [Pp.  345,  346 

Line  943.  Guido :  probably  Guido  Reni  (1575—1642) 
is  the  Guido  meant,  a  pupil  of  Caracci  in  style  of  paint- 
ing, whose  heads  have  been  especially  admired. 

968.  Manumission  :  to  be  set  free  from  under  the  hand 
of  power  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure  underlying  the  deri- 
vation of  this  word,  from  the  Latin  manu,  hand,  and 
mittere,  to  set  free  or  send  forth.  It  is  used  ordinarily  of 
the  freeing  of  a  slave  ;  here  for  the  release  from  under  the 
hand  or  dominance  of  life. 
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